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ABSTRACT . * - 

This volume is designed to achieve several • 
obj€ctives--to. produce for educational leaders an up-to-date 

^'"^^^^^ynthesis on the'role of linking ac/ents and agencies in educational 
improvement activities and^ in the process, to identify aud discuss, 
■important knowledge utilization issues of interest to the research, 

-* development / and training communities; • to. address the immediate 
realities that internal and external linkers confront and to she.d 
light on t^e. kinds of organizational,.^...human, and knowi.edge resources 
available to them;. and to provide better bases for advancing linking 
'through new . plans and developments. The organizat ion of this volume^ 

. is intended to illuminate the role of .those linking agents engaged in 
or providing support for improvement in local educational agei>cies;v 
either intenjally or externally.. The volume, synthesizes key cpncepts 
and findings about change processes, uses of .knowledge in change, the 

„"^a^a^ment of change, the functions of linking /agencies -in 

•improvement activities, the attributes and skill clusters needed by 
external iinXing agents' to function effectively, and a national 
training system, for both internal and external linkers. . ^ 

(Author/IHT) 
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;/ UCEA 



The mission of the University Council for Educational Administration 
is to imprdve the preparation of adrninistrative personnel in education. Its 
membership consists of major universities in the United States and 
Canada. UCEA's central staff works with and tfirough scholars in member 
unive/sities to creay^ new standards and practices in administrator prep- 
aration and to dijjseminate the^results to interested institutions; 

■ / UCEA's intei'est in the professional preparation of educational ad- 
ministrators includes both continuing education and resident, preservice 
programs. Interinstitutional cooperation and communication are basic 
/tooJs used in development activities; both administrators and professors 
participate Jn projects. 
/ The Council's efforts currently are divided into six areas: developing 
and testing strategies for improving administrative and leadership pirac- 
tices in school systems; encouraging an effective flow of leaders into. pre- 
paratory programs and posts of Mucational administration; advancing 
research and its dissemination and ideas helpful to those in universities 
responsible for designing preparatory programs; integrating and improv- 
ing preparatory programs in specific areas of administration; and develop- 
ing and evaluating a wide array of instructional materials. 
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Foreword 

These papers were prep*ia'd *is h collaborative effort amon^ the Natiolial 
Institute of Education, the Universi.ty Council for Educational Administra- .. 
tion, and nine federally supported educiltionariaboriitories and research 
and development centers. Centers included those at the University of 
Canfomia at Los Angeles, the University of Ore^on/Stanford University, 
the University of Texas, and the University of Wiscorwin. Also coopera- 
ting wen; leaders in the Far West, Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, ,the NloKthwest Regional Education Labontory, Re- 
search for Better [Schools, and the Southivest . Regional Educational 
Laboratory. The njiajor .ptfrpose of the vol^uriie is to highlij^ht areas of 
. agreement and disagreement within the research, development, and 
practice communities on the functions and support needs of those per- 
sot\s with a central responsibility for program improvement. 

< One of the goals of the National Institute of Education is assistance in 
constructing back-up and sup'port services for schools and school systems 
attempting to improve educational practice. There are many Institute ef- 
forts directed toward this goal, and this volume is relr.ted to two of those 
efforts: the training of linking agents and the interpretation qf research 
fpr practitioners. 

The chapters prpvide a concefStual base foi^ what was initially called 
the NIE Cooperative' Dissemination and Linkiijig Agent Training Project 
and what is now called the Linkage Training/ Se; vice. This project inr 
vplves the collection, organization, and transmission of information about 
human resources and linker training materials to" linking agencies and 
programs. We have • pected the consultation and training experience of 
the 'Linkage Training Service to keep the papers tied to reality, and we 
have expected the ideas in the papers to assist in describing and niakirig 
sense of the experience of , the jinking agt^nts and agencies. 

These papers and the process used in their preparation are also re- 
lated to the NIE Knowledge Transformation Project which encourages 
the transformation or interpretation of research findings for application in 
educational practice. The process of interpretation is seen as an on-going 
consensus-building activity in which there is a broad involvement in the 
process of writing and revising interpretive products! We are currently 
supporting work under the direction df^; Paul Hood at the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development which constitutes 
a further effort to identify ways in which organizations and people relate 
in the complex, process of encouraging educational improvement. 
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The chapters alsc) resfH)nd to a cummitmi^nt shared by lx)th NIK and 
the University Council for liducatiohal Administration (Oci;A) to com- 
municate to professors information which can be used in administrator 
preparation pn)grams. It is hoped that potential and practicing adminis- 
trators in thesi' programs can make better usC* of the available and i;merj;- 
ing ^vspurces and aj;encies and that profes.sors and universities can func- 
tion moa^ effectivtMy as linKing aj^ents and agencies. 

This particular interpretation activity began in June, 1975, with a 
review of the- literature on linking functions and linker training by Philip 
Piele. That r(^view and the rL»sulting discus$ions highlighted a number of 
pa)blems in' the available literatua?: The important system variables Which 
jntluence change and improvement in schO»ols are not typically related to 
the functionsa)f linking agents; there is litlle attention paid to the nature" 
and quality of the information to be conveyed to practitioners; linking 
tends to be equak^d with change and With adoption of innovations rather 
than with support to progn^m improvement efforts; the rple of the school . 
administrator in the linking proc&ss is ofte.n.. ignored; the functions of 
information pa)vision, technical assistance provision, and helping the 
school system build its capacity to assess and improve education are 
usually seen as separate arid unintegrated roles; and finally, there is litth? 
research on the functions of the linkingv'^gent. 

These' chapters were planned to addi'ess several of the issues iden- 
tified above. We do not expect them to provide a final statement on any 
of the issues identified, but we do hope that they will move us a step 
closer to an understanding of the crucial and complex problems of sup- 
porting persons and prgahizations in their efforts to improve educational 
practice. 



Spencer Ward 

! Consumer Information Branch 
School Practice and Scnnisc D/im's/o/i 
Dissemination and Resources Group 



Washington, D.C. 
June, 1977 
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Comments and siigj^estions on the Papers were made toward improving 
the content of the papers by the following pi;»ople 'as individuals: David 
Qark, Tom Clemens (deceased), John Colson, W. J. Furtwengler; Alan 
Gaynor, Gene F lail, Charles Haugheyl Ronald Havelock, Pau! Hood, Tom 
Israel, Michael Moncrief, Carnot Nelson, John Pej^er, Marie Shepardson, 
Sam Sieber, Stan tomkin, Jim Walter, and Bill Ward. Many others read 
juidividual papers and provided significant comments to individual au- 
thors. We express our appreciation for their contributions. 
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Introduction 



It i» a rare individual, a ma* or^ani>atii^n capabU* of alU•rln^ Its Ivhavlor in 
a significant way. In education, avS in other complex systems, leaders 
ideally should a^ach beyond themst»lves to other individuals and Uf^encios 
judged relevant tt a pa)posc»d change: Tested ideas, usi^ful pn>ducls, and 
related services ought to gathea»d, organized, and utilized in thought- 
ful Iways to undergird any concerted effort dialled at impa>ving perfor- 
mance. 

1 However, at pre sent these various asouaes are largely Unavailable 
in coherent and useful ways, and the number of individuals and organiza- 
tions aMdily and widely available to serve as a "link" between a»souaes 
and users is very small indeed. 

0 Beyond this environmental ambiguity, educational leaders have diffi- 
culty capturing the oppt)rtunities whicfi are known because they are 
pressed continuously to maintain organizational structua and processl»/ 
rather than to* try to impa>ve them — even though |hea is evidence U) 
suggest that the organizational capacity to change is positively a*latt^ lo 
both openness to new ideas and to exchange opportunities with those 
beyond, the boundaries of the organization. ^ 

In rccent decades; scholars and leaders have paid increasing attention 
to ways in which* communication between organizations can facintate 
change. One result has l)een a growing body of ideas and findings about 
the linking process and the individual or. organizational role through 
v»'hich it might be expassed in order lo assist organizations and their 
leaders in acquiring and using ideas and practices in those area*/ whea 
improvement is seen as desirable. Many see this linking a)le as one of 
significance in supporting change, and ^ new synthesis of the Kterature 
on the concepts and applications of linking seems appropriate./ 

• This volume addas^^s the probl<jms and opportunitiesi through 
linking within the larger context of improvement, leadership, knowledge 
utilization and support organizations from a variety of perspittives. The 
primary focus is on the /mpn)tw/t'/i^^)f'educational management. This is 
not to imply that aspects of maintenance are not important, for clearly 
they are. In fact it appears that maintenance and impa)venrient am not so 
neatly isolated. The way in which a schoo/maintains its Oyperation has a 
great impact on both the effectiveness of current prpgrams/and the recep- 
tivity of the sjaff to improvement efforts. It should be added that while 
the literature addressed is often focused, around "change/" defined as the 
adoption of a new program which is assumed to be an/inriprovement, ia* 
number of studies have suggested that "change" is n^t necessarily im- 
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. :pix)v^ment and may have even 'more of a delete^rious effect, 

There are all sorts and conditions of Tmking agents at the national, 
; fegicinal/'state; local and building level What are the critical differences 
- internal linkers (within an organization) and external linkers 

3 : (outside an organization) and the other diverse linking roles of research- 
: e^^^ trainers in th^" support of^change? VVhat are the 

problems and opportunities inherent in linking fl^enaVs as opposed to 
: linking agents? The volume recogni:^es and deliberately treats linking roles 
fpnx ditterent Vantage points in responding to these and other relate^ 
questions: Specifically, the organization of the book is intended to Ulumi- 
nate primarily the role of those linkers engaged in or providing support 
. ; for improvement in local educational agencies, either internally or exter- 
■nally." V': ■ > / ■ / v . 

these differing vantage points do not define a linking agent as ser- ' 
viceably as some readers might prefer. It may be disconcerting to find 
. differences in interpretation of so critical a concept, but it is from such 
differences that the most u^ful sparky fly to outline future discussion, 
3 thinking, and jesearch.* In general, hdwever, there is agreement that a. 
> Jcey Mctton-bf linjcing agents, whether internal or external to a school 
^syslemMsJaJieip those engaged in improvement activities acquire and use rele- 
■ varit idiasrpfoducts, and related'resources. In one sense, the linket function is 
;to helb bring greater rationality to change-oriented. decisions-; in schooi 
/ •systems by increasing the nature. and extent of information utilized^^ift 
;^ /decision making. However, a more specific questton arisesrWhd qualifies 
T as an/internal or external linker? This question can be answered both from 
; . . an agency and an individual perspective. Underlying this volume are two 
\ assumptions abojat. linking agencies: First, internal linkers, by definiHon, , 
must occupy posts within^^educatifenal systems and be concerned about 
I impnivement within those/systems and, second, there are several key 
' ' agencies insofar as external linkers are concerned — state education agenr; 

des, intermediate service agencies; research and development centers; 
: departments and related, units in, higher education institutions; educa- 
tional laboratories; and leagues, networks and related organizations servr 
ing.multiple school systems. 

' Not all personnel in schpol systems or the external agencies listed 
above quaUfy as linking. agents. What is it, then, that distinguished link- 
ing agents in these organizations from non-linking agents? Three criteria 
^ • appear to be criHcal. First,- linking ^agents direct their actions at the im- 
: ' piovement of individual or instituHonal perfomance. Second, they use 



^ Readers may not? d'aferences^from nutHbr to author concerning the^si? of "linking" agenl 
■ and "linkage" agenrS>i>ile one may coiftend the former suggests the process and the 
Utter the manner of the process, in general the terms dre meant to be mterchan^e^le. 
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knowledge or knowledge-based products and services as key instrumerits 

of improvement. Thirdly, in order to connect those engaged change 
with ideas, findings, descriptions of practices, training .materials and 
other needed knowledge-based products, they must Perform boundary- 
spanning roles, A. principal, for example, might span his/her school and 
an educational laboratory to connect teachers with materials designed to 
help improve the school's reading prograrn. Or a staff member in an 
..intermediate a?rvice agency might link selected individuals in a universitv 
. with a superintendent's cabinet, in order to iinprove education through a 
newly designed administrator staff development program. \ 

To qualify as linkers, individuals need, at d minimum, to meet all- 
three criteria listed above. An associate superintendent, for example, 
could meet the boundjary-sparinm requirement but be concerned with 
maintenance rather' improvement. Or (s)he could direct efforts to- 
ward changing staff without using knowledge as a means for change. In 
neither case would the associate superintendent meet the criteria for a 
linking agent. v. ^ . / 

The volume is .designe^d to achiey^ several objectives, the first of 
which, as already implied,' is to produce for educational leaders an up- 
to-date synthesis on thei^^ rble^^ linking agents and agencies in educational 
improvementactivities ahi in the process, to identify and discuss impor- 
tant knowledge utilization issues of iriterest to the research, development, 
and training conmiunities. The synth^is reflects and, in part, is shaped 
:-by the clear and continuing need to irnprove education, the growing 
. number of linking agents and.the mqn? visible role of linking agencies, 
-and the increase in scholarly activity directed at linking, roles apd agencies 
%nd their educational improvement functions-' It is hoped that the syn- 
thesis will .be pf value to^.a rangie of individuals who haVe ^ stak6 in 
imprdving education at national, state, and Icral levels, 'from leaders di-, 
rectly involved in educational -change to linkers seeking to facilitate ^the 
change process and to researchers, devel6pers,'-and trainers who contrib- 
ute to educational improvement. 

A second objective of the p&pers is to address the immediate realities 
which ihtemal and external linkers confront and to shed light on the kinds 
of organizational, human and knowledge resources available tc^.them. For 
example, the marginal character of the linkage agent role is depicted? and 
the attributes needed by linkers for effective perform^ce are postulated: 
The specific constraints and opportunities shaping linker roles are iden- 
tified and described. In addition, the macro-system of knowledge /uses 
arid linking processes, which offer a resource for linking agents^ is out- 
lined. Also treated are th^ myriad complexities inherent in linking and 
change processes. It is likely that content on the immediate realities, and 
environmental complexities of linkage will be bf special value to agerrqps 



and individuals engaged in linking projects and to tho^e with respon- 
sibilities for training linking agents. ° J- 

A finalobjective of the synthesis is to provide better basts for advanc- 
ing linking through new plans and developments. The volume not only 
should provide better frameworks for enabling leaders in schools to ob- 
tairi resources .for improving or changing programs but also should en- 
courage and should 4?rovide bases for better cooperation and communica- 
tion between producers and users of resources. Since leaders in the Co- 
operative Dissemination and Linking Agent Training Project very early 
recognized the need for more effective planning directe;d at improvihg.the 
training of linkers, the volume gives special attention to this area. More 
specifically, it preserits concepts basic to the design of a more adequate 
training system for liirikers and basic to the collection and development of 
relevant resources to support the projected system. Thus, the hope is that 
the concepts presented both wiJl advance new developments and plaiis 
and will stimulate new inquiry into linking agents, linking agencies, an<^j; 
their functions. Clearly, such inquiry is needed to illuminate the comple><;f 
processes of linking and: on their role in facilitating change. 

The chapters in the.book move frorn the more general to the more 
specific insofar as linking agents directly, involved in change activities are 
concerned. Douglas Paul in Chapter One focuses upon change within 
the context of educational organizations^* Differing models , of change 
which can. influence and/or be used by linking agents are presented^ The- 
four models of change discussed are problem-solving; social interaction; 
research, development apd diffusion; and. linking strategies related to 
knowledge utilization. A wide bbdy of literature is drawn upon to pro- 
duce the generalizations covering adapting unifsr processes for bringing . 
about change, impingements of chan'ge and the effects of change. 

Jack CulbeVtson in Chapter Two treats from'a broad perspective the 
larger environment of knowledge resources and uses relevant to change. 
The chapter postulates-five uses of knowledge -which can support those 
who are directly engaged in change or are. providing support for it. Sub- 
lises for each category of use are described along with outcomes^ pro- 
duced. Types and sources of kn:>:wledge used, characteristicf^ of users, and. 
their links with other users and linking agencies are also treated. Ulustra- 
tions from the literature and from practice to illuminate concepts are lim- 
ited to the field of educational administration; however, jt is^issumed that 
the basic concepts elaborated can be appliey iequally well to other field^ of 
..^ucation, such as curriculum. - * 
/ James Lipham in Chapter Three focuses principally on the role of the 
.Administrator in implementing educational improvement. Administrators 
/'are viewed by the author as playing a crucial role in the linking process. 
' Among the topics treated are ddministrative functions, support needs of 
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iadministrators/and the training required of administrators. The empljasis 
in this chapter is upoa^ho leadership functions of the administrator rathe^;^ 
rthan upon the mgintenance functions. Consequently, both the internal 
and external linking rbles.of the administrator are highlighted. Relation- 
ships between the loccM school and external linking agents are also treated. 

Ann Lieberman in Chapter Four examines linking agencies and the 
functions these agencies perform. The discussion is set within the context 
of "the school as a social system" and the complexities inherent in this 
-system. Featured in the treatment are the understandings, processes and 
influential conditions that affect agency functioning, and the generaliza- 
tions presented are documented from an array of studies. Three vignettes 
;'of change and linkage in education conclude the chapter. 

David Crandall in Chap'ter Five addresses issues (directly related to 
the external linking agent. He examines the client system served by the 
linker and some of the resources which can be used in working with 
clients; A special section orii the "host agency" where external linkers 
reside is presented along with the multiple roles they perform. Stresses 
inherent in the role are identified and the skill clusters needed for effective 
linking performance are described, as wqW as important implementation 
issues faced by linkers. 

In*the last chapter. Jack Culbertson. depicts, in the form of a scenario, 
a nation-wide system for tra in iritg linkers. Cast within a 1985 time period, 
the, scenario also, describes the pertinent support functions, as well as the 
concepts and ey^^nts which shgpe the emerging system. 
'■■ The scenario is deliberately optimistic in view. With the current pes- 
^;'inism surrounding education, many other less hopefiil views could have 
presented; Thus, the scenario should not be viewed as a prediction 
oiciie future. Rather it should be seen as a directional statement designed 
to provide leaders clues about the ways in which they might address th^ 
variousl facets of linker training in the future. / 
. In sum, the volunie synthesizes key concepts and findings about 
change, processes, lises of knowledge in change, the management of 
change (or improvement), the functions of linking agencies in improve- 
ment activities, the attributes ^no skill clusters needed by external linkers 
to function effectively, and a national training system for both internal 
and external linkers. 

The boolc is offered as one means for advancing the training and the 
functionnng of linkers and for' stimulating needed new inquiry and de- 
velopment related to the Rile of linkers in improving education. 

■ . ' <. ' . ^ j.4.c; 

. ■■ . . . ^ ,^ ■ ■ . ■ N.N. 
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Change Processes at the 
/ lElementary, Secondary, And 
ll^ost-Secondary Levels bf Education 



Douglas A. Paul 



. SECtiON I 



INTRODUCTION 



Fa^e-to-FJce Communicatim Behvecn Helpers, Trainers And 
Corivtyors On One Hand And Users Of Innovations On The 
Other Is More Effective Than Print Media Alone. . - 

Piint media does not afford the reader to question assumptions, gain 
feedbatk, or clarify meaning. Mdre importantly in most schools the i^ur- 
den of finding time to read material is placed cn the teacher and principal ; 
who have little free time In contrast, face-to-face communication may 
.provide immediate feedback, is usually accompanied by released time';^ 
and allows the teacher and'principal to question and clarify meaning. In 
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addition, face-to-face interaction allows the sender \o instil] enthusiasm 
and excitement and. provide encouragement. ./ . ? 

■ ' \ • " .'■ ' ' 7 . ^ 

The Frequency of Interaction Among Helpers, Trainers And . 
Conveyors On One Hand And Users Of ' Innovations On Tfie •. 

...-^ . . Other Sftoidd Be. Miihially Determined: • 

■ ■■■ • ^ r ^ ■ ■.■ 

Too little interaction results in feelings of abandonment, whereas top 
much interaction results iri feelings of being invaded. The status of the 
organization's being helped determines the optimum frequency of interac- 
tion. School-staff experienced in using outside help may profit from ex,- 
tensive ii^iteraction over a limited time period follow.ed by gradual disen- 
gagement, In contrast, staff not ready for oi" willing to utilize outside help 
may profit from a gradual increase in the frequency of assistance. This 
. strategy reduces feelings of be^ng invaded or feelings of being inadequate. 



. These are examples of the generalizations presented in this review of 
change processes in education. Art inductive apprcach was /taken to de-/ 
velop the generalization^. Empiri(/al studies vyere identi^ed/ findings 
were categorized and tabulated, arid generalizations v/ere drilled .^ase'jd 
on both thjei/tabulations arid on the/judgncient of the rsyiewi^r. BecfauSe the' 
studies reviewed did not address all areas of concern/^ iniportarf tissues 'for 
ilhose involved in designing linking agent training prograirns may nofc(be 
covered here- These an^d other/limitations of the review arc discu</sed 
subsequently. V • • • . . 

, * Reviews of education research findings and surnrharies of. educa- 
tional literature promise to. provide riew insights and syntheses. Often- 
times the reviews conclude that there is much disarray, disorder, and 
disillusionment in a particular area of study. Weak mett^odologies are 
frequently singled out as one of the prime culprits for the sorry state of the 
research reviewed. Gene Glass. (1976),. in his presidential address to the 
1976 annual,, meeting of the American Educational Research Associatipn, 
pbinted out the need for extracting {he knowledge from the information 
which is buried in hundreds of research studies. He went on to/say that to 
caJ^^ pri design deficiencies while trying to integrate studies /usually re- 
sults in advancing -a few acceptable studies as the truth. T^ese studies 
tend:tb be thither one's own work, that of students, or of frierids. How- 
l^ver, this approach takes design arid analysis too seriously ^aild results in 
the discarding of a vast amoi^nt of important data. Glass calkd on the 
researchrommunity^o engage in the meta-analysis of research, the statis- 
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tical, analysis of a large collection of analysis results from individual 
studies. I • 
: / The initial draft of this review of education^il change processes re- 
sulted in 5^ labored. list of contradictory findings and charges ^of deficient 
research designs. The feedback generously given by colleagues. Coopera- 
tive Project staff,- and NIE personnel pjointed to the need for going beyond 
a traditional review.Tssues, relationships/ and concepts which hold po- 
tential for mijor theoretical in-sights should be stressed, and judgments 
should be made about the findings reviewed. To aybid making judgments 
about contradictory findings rnay be scientifically safe on one hand, but it 
is a disservice to jthe reader seeking insights, advice, and knowledge on 
the other. It is hoped that this review of change processes may- provide 
•new insights, advice, and kriow ledge to those concerned with educational 
change and improvement. In addition, this review should be of use to 
those involved with studying change processes in that pptejatially fruitful 
areas of study^ have been identified. > 

The purposes of this revit?\v:,are twofold:, to summarize the major 
models of educational change and to present a* series o£-generalizations 
based on recent empirical studies about educational change.: The first half 
of this, chapter summarizes the major change models in education, and 
the larst,half includes a series 'fif. generalizations based, in part, on more 
than lOd studies. Before the summary o.'f the rhajorchange models, recog- 
nition will be given to major re^ie^vs previously conducted on the topic of 
change and innovation. Then. three major dimensions which provide an 
overarching structure for analyzing the models of change and the findings 
from the empirical studies. are introduced. » : 



Previous Literature Reviews 

there has beeri a variefy of comprehensive reviews of the change and 
innovation literatua\ A comprehensive review of therchange, dissemina- 
tion, and knowledge utilization literature was. carried out by Havelqck- 
(1969) and"* now encompasses an updated bibilio^raphy.of over 4()00 en- 
tries (Havelock, 1972). An equally comprehensive review of change re- 
search and findings, althoujgh not'focusing exclusively on education, has 
been provided by Rogers and Shoemaker (1971); it is a revision of one of 
the earliest reviews of the change literature (Rogers,\l962). :''C)>^er 1200 
empirical studies and' 300 non-empirical reports were used to gti^rate 100 
generalizations about the diffusion of irtnovations. The growth a^nd mag- 
nitude of the change'^literature ma/-be seea by comparing RogersM971 
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" bibliagraphy of 1500 entries^ with his. upjfdated bibiio|igraphy of over 2700 
entries (Roger? and Thomas, 1975). 

Considerable time and energy ha^ been defvoied to reviewing the 
expanding literature on change and diffusion. Aj wge proportion of the 
research falls outside of j^ducation: rural sociolojgyj business and health. 
Never f.ielf*ss, recent revjiews of studiej^ involving ejducational change and 
irnprovement are readily available: Fullan aridj, Ppmfret (1975), iGaynor 
(1975), Hall and Alford (1976), Maguirt (1970), Rosenau and Hood a9 75), 
Short (1973.), and Sikorfeki (1976). ■ j . 

Three dimensions|for.classifyin)i and comparing the major. change 
models in education wjll now be introduced to servr as a broad organising 
fram^wo.rk' for comparing change models and for pi^esenting the findings 
from recent empirical studies reviewed in tlie second section of the paper. 



THREE/ DIMfeNSIONS OF CHANGE 



Three dimensiorjs of change/ are describejd below to summarize and 
coijipare four pajor rnodels of change, ancl they are used to organize and 
categorize the- researcjbi findirxgsf i'eported subsequently. These three di- . 
men'sions were developed inductively, that is, through groupings of find- 
ings,^ rearrangement of categories, and evaluating alternative taxono-: 
mies. * They are not intended as a model or as a strategy dif change; their 
purpose Js to provide a logical and parsimonious set of dimensions fofr 
classifying change findings, concepts, and relationships. 



Processes 



vT^he Jfirst dimension is processes of change, (he action and modifiers, 
which l(ielp describe action as change occurs.. There are a number of ways 
of categorizing the actions which make up change programs. For exam- 



V • • , , ... 
• 'Alterative catt^gories art: \iisciissod in Paul 0975a). See also Kester arid Howard (1975) 
who'constructed a simifar set bf/dimensions. They included stages of change, characteris- 
tics of innovations, interaction ^.mong advocates, and consumers, and circumstantial and' . 
structural influence. -j^: ' - . 
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pie, elsewhere in this book Lipham describe;^ activities such as purposing, 
planning/ organizing, training, implementing, and evaluating. Change 
prxKess is defined here as one or more activities conducted through one or 
more modes of communication and taking place over a period of time. 
The three components. which make up process are activity, mode, and 
frequency,' and these are: discussed more fully below. 

, Activities. The activity category represt^nts the energy expended in 
order to bring about a change program or school improvement. The activ- 
ity grouping answers the question of "what" activities are carried but; 
Activities commonly u'sed to bring about change are: hcipifis users diag- 
nose problems,- initiate ^lip pro vements, or implement innovations; traitiifi;^ 
users to solve problems and u%e new ideas and technologies; arxd convty- 
ing to users information , which may be. of interest. This certainly is not an 
exhaustive list of activities, although they were the most frequently 
^itudied activities. . / 

Mode.. The mode, a term borrowed from the field of communication, is the 
Imeans by which- change activities are carried out. The mode of. change 
may be thought of as. answering the question of "how" activities are 
carried out. Examples include face-to-face interaction or t\yo-\^y com- 
munication and print media or one-way communication. Tvyo-way com- 
munication refers to sending messages and recetving feedback. This mode 
enables the sender to au^ess ihe-effectivcness, appropriateness, and time- 
liness of messages. Fee'dbacMi^>ws for modifications of message content 
and format, evaliiations §f the capabilities of the receiver to understand 
• future mes.sages, and assessments of the needs and interests and.receptiy- 
, ity.df the receiver, ^y contrast, one-way communication pemiits sendirtg 
messages only Cvithout i-e^ceWing feedback, a. situation which makes it 
difficult, to evaluate messagi^s and, interfererice which' may be occurring 
be^ve^ the sender and .receiver. . ' ' ■ . \ 

' Freqijicy Frequency refers to the quantity of tHe activity bf change: For, 
example, help from external change agents may occur daily in one aistiict 
..but occur only once a year in another district. Even though frequency ^ a 
factor that f:an usually be modified and controlled, it hasVeceived very- 
little attention. Frequency is included here because of tthe logical pr(:»gres- 

" sion from asking the questions of what and how. The question of. when is 
often ignored, but it is no less important. 
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Influences ' ' 

■ ■■' ^^A^ / ' ' 

The second'^dimoh'ijfVi:! has beun labeled influence of change, and is 
made up of three majoi groups of factors which influence the processes 
and effects of change^: internal organizational factors (endogenous) such 
as organizational climate, administrative procedures, and staff attitudes 
'and personalities; external organizational factors (exogenous) such as 
time, funds, and community; and innovation characteristics such as com- 
plexity, 'compatability, and relatiye;,advaiitage. 

There-are many factors. which influence change processe. and con- 
comitantly tfie' effects of ^change; some of these are barriers to change, 
while others support and facilitate change. The .^';i,;upings of factors mak- 
ing up this dimension were developed inductively by tallying and arrang- 
ing the findings from the empirical studies reviewed In section,-two. 

Effects : : ^ 



The. third dimension has been labeled effects and it reft^rs to the 
outcomes of the change process, There is a variety of ways of looking at 
change Outcomes, two of- which are listed below. Tht^ list by Hall (1974) 
.assumes that the use of an innovation:is intended, in contrast to the list by , 
\ Sieber (1974). Sieber "contends that use of an innov^ition iS only one of 
^veral outcomes and that /'use" has been stressed at the expense of less 
• visible oi^tcomes. HalTs ^ist includes: 

*^ ■ * ■ - . 

iSlonu^e (intended or not intended) * . 

Information seeking activities 

Prejparation for use 

Mechanical use ! 
Routine use (or misuse) • . , 

Refined use (or maladaptation) 

Integrated use' ^ ' « . 

• ' • * • ' ' ■ I . 

Renewal activities - . 

■ ...... ... ... . — ■ : . I 

■ zz :i 
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These levels of use are not exhaustive but rather represent one view 
* of change." Siebcr (1974) was concerned that knowledge utilization wms 
being directly assoc'ated with the implemeotation of innovations. As a 
reminder .'nat the effects of a change proct?ss are not always the im- 
plementation and use of an idea or innovation, he listed ten frequent 
needscand moHvcHtion. of school staff in seeking information. Conveying 
information may be seen as a change process which may result in effects 
quite different from implernentation. 

Sieber's list includes^. „ 

LegitiiTtating what one is already doing, or has decided to 
r.' - do or hot to do 

Winning an ^.rgument I 

. Satisfying intellectual curiosity 

■.>. 

l,earhing about practices that ought to be shunned 

Becoming ^ware of possible barriers or pitfalls 'k\ a course 
of action . " . 

, ■ Keeping abreast of what educators are doing elsewhere 

Learning about courses -at local colleges or fulfilling re- 
quiremehts for courses . • 

Raising awareness 'of the world of educational R&D, e.g., 
.:: learning about the existence of a regional lab 

x ' Gaining a clearer conceptual map of one's activities or ' 
context y ^ 

Being inspired. to higher levels of energy or commitment 
. (P-65): , . ■ ■ • ■ . ' : 

Another. effect which could be added to this list is using knowledge 
for completing a task at hand, 

These effects of cha.r;ig2 are frequently, overlooked, ignored, or^ac- 
corded little significance. Nevertheless,- because they emanate from the 
realities faced, by practitioners of education, they are important outcomes. 
In other words, these effects reflect a larger world within which teachers 
and principals operate, a world more complex and dynamic than is con- 
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TABLE 1.1 , \ 
DISTINCT STATES OF THE LEVEL OF USE OF 'INNOVATIONS 



Levels of Use Description 



\ 



Love! 0 



Level I 



NON-USE: State in which the u- or kis litt!t' or no knV)\\i- 
ed^e i)f the inni)V»Uion, no involvement with the innova- 
tion, nnci is doing mUhing toward beetrming involved.^ . 

OKIENTATION: State in which the uj-or has acquired o^^is 
acquiring information about the innovation and/or has 

'vt^xplored or is exploring its value orientation and its de^^. 

. mands upon user and user system.' \ 

PKHr'ARATION: State in which the user is preparing for^\ 
first use of the innovation. 



L .vel III 



Level IVA 



Level IVB 



MhCHANlCAL iJSE: State in which the user focuses most 
effort on the short-term, day-to-day use of the innovation' 
with little time for reflection. Changes in use are made more 
lit meet user needs than client needs. The user is primarily 
engaged in a stepwise attenipt to master the tasks required 
to use the innovation, often resulting in disjointed and su- 
perficial use. ' ' - 

KOUTINL: .Use. of the innovation is stabilized. Few if any 
changes ore boin^made in ongoing use. Little preparation 
or thought is bc-ing given'^to improving innovation use c^r its^ 
consequences. . * . 

. KEFINEMENT: State in. which the user varies the use c)f the 
innttvation tt> increase the impact on clients within, im- 
'nu'diate *;phere of influence. Variations are^based on 
"knowledge iSf both sht^rt-and .long-term consequences for 
clients. , < 



U'vel V 



U\ J.VI 



IN I KGKAI ION: State in which the user is combining own 
efforts to use the innovation with related activities of col- 
leagues to achieve a collective impact on cljents within their 
.common sphere of influence. • ' ' 

RHNLVVAL: State in \\ nich the user re-evaluates the quality 
of use of the innovation, seeks major modifications, of or 
alternatives to present innovation to achieve, increased im- 
'pact on clients, examinees new develiTpmenis in the field, 
and explores .new goals for self and the system. 



Adapted by porv6i<sii)n of the publisher from C. Hall, l.oucks, W. Rutherford, and B. 
Newlove, Levels of Use of the Innovation: A Framework for Analyzing Ih'novatton Adop- 
tion. Journal of Tctithcr Kd ucat ion, W5, 26, 52-56. (c) 1974 by the Amertjcan Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Bducotion. ' ► 
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veyed by measures of the degree to which a particalar product or new 
behavior is used. , 

Sieber (1975) was concerned with the assumption made by many that 
utilization of innovations means implementation/ He has noted that in- 
formation may be assimilated as.well as implemented. The former is 
cognitive, whereas the latter is behavioral. Most studies of change d^al 
with implementation of innovations in a behavioral sense and, therefore, 
the level of use scale described in Table 1.2 is an appropriate and useful 
listing. ^ 

Effects are the immediate result of a change process, as opposed to 
the hoped-for-result usually asstxiated with; for example, chafnges in 
student behavior. However, such changes depend on the degree of im- 
plementation and effectiveness of the innovation. In other words, there is 
a difference betvx'een the effects.of change processes and the effects of ar. 
innovation. The former refers to the degree to which the innovation is 
implemented and used, where the latter refers to the degree to which the 
innovation makes a difference in learner or staffitbehavk>rT'?-These three 
change dimensions. are pictured in Figure 1.1 as moving left to right over 
time. In reality there is likely to be much back and forth movement. 

Figure 1.1 portrays an unjierlying assurhption about change, namely 
change proceisses are initiated and then modified by internal and external 
, conditions and by the nature of the innovation. These -modifiers help 
determine t^e effect of the change processes. These three dimensions^of 
rV«inge are intended to be general enough to incorporate the 'niore 
well-known models of change and yet have sufficient structure so that 
comparisons between models can be made. Four change models are pre- 
sented 66lo>y and compared in tentis of the three dimensions just de- 
scribed. ' ■ • ■ ^ • 

MODELS OF CHANGE 

One longtime observer of and participant in educational change re- 
search has observed: , ' - 

In approaching the field of knowledge utilization in edu- 
cation, one soon encounters a bewildering array of so- 



^Sw Appondix A for a fuller discussion of this iind rulatod rnoasuremont problomii. 
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called models and strategiys. Here is One area of eduLV- 
tionai interest wherein conceptual schemes are as num- 
. - erous as the schemes of me medieval scholastics, and in 
,my opinion almost as useless*. (Sieber, 1974, p.\61) 

Sieber went on to suggest that one factor contributing to the confusion 
about change rriodels is the frequent intermingling of descriptive and 
norm.irivo mrd^^ls Th-^ ^^^^pr ^^ej^ribe: the latter pre scribe. For a model 
to be usefuK it should be capable bbth of describing ;^n(d|:of prescribing. 
However, ideologies occasionally develop around a pa'tjJeut^ or 
view of change^ and the nonnatiye capabilities of a tnodel are then em- 
phasized With little regard/given to descriptive limitations. To become . 
emotionally commiitted to ^particular view of change is to limit alternative 
views which rnay be helciful. > 

Change, is not dominated by linear, sequential) or even rational pro- 
cesses''. Nevertheless/.a/model that puts forth a process for accomplishing 
change which iji linear, sequential, "and rational may be highly useful,^ , 
Jirst, it may identity potentially critical 'issues, for those encour^ing 
"change as well as fbr researchers studying change, e.g., user recogniHor^;.: 
of problems; sec;<^nd, it may provide a" starting place for launching a' 
change process/ and third, it may serve as a framework with logi'co^^lly 
spaced checkpoints for those engaged in the. change process. 

Compounding the confusion over change models are inadequ. * 
conceptualizations about change in education. Baldridge (1974) h.. . 
contended that unsuitable paradigms for studying change have been 
adopted, along with a focus on arid analysis of the wrong problems. For 
example, the early stages of change tend to be emphasized, the innova- . 
tions studied tend to be'technital and easily evaluated, and the unit of 
analysis tqnds to be the individual adopter as opposed to the complex- 
organizatiori.^ As if Baldridge's condemnation 15 not severe enough, . 
Giacquinta (1973). blasted the literature on education change. He con- 
tended that: (1) th^ literature is atheoretical, with little testing of theories 
or exj^lanations of change; (2) the findings of . change studies cannot be.^ • 
viewed with confidence due to '^inadequate research methods;3nd (3) the 
empliasis of studies^has bt^en toward precipitating change rather thari 
studying it. 

The following four models should be viewed as complementary 
'perspectives emphasising different aspects of change a^^ involving dif- 
ferent sets^of a«oamptionsVAs suggested earlier, ideologies and concomit- 
ant loyalties have developed around the mojdels: Followers of a particular 



HZf. G. Zaltinani R. Duncan and J. Holbek, Inmwations and Organizations. New York: John-^" 
Wik?y & Sons, 1973, p. 61, for a Hsi of individually oHeni^d mode^ of change. ^ > . 
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fHREE GENERAL DIMENSIONS OF CHANGE 
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ptjrspcctivu proclaim its virtues while remaining mute to its inevitable 
weaknesses. And although no one model is jpmprehensive enough to 
satisfy all ideological groups, a complex mosaic^does begin to take shape 
when the models are viewed simultaneously. 

Problem-Solving Model^ 

The problem-solving model of change is well developed, has many 
adapted forms, and enjoys a considerable number of proponents. It grew 
out of the work on group problem solving and int*?raction processes such 
as sensitivit)' training and T-group sessions pioneered by the National 
Training LaU.)ratories. The most distinctive components of this model are 
user centeredness, user diagnosis of problems, and/or emphasis on build- 
ing user capability to solve problems. 

V A simplified synopsis of the model would go something as follows: 
The first stage is user diagnosis of problems, perhaps including the help 
of outside facilitators. Next, the user, in collaboration with the outside 

Jacilitntgr searcht^Ttn^ilTem J.h^- P^^^^*^^ ^. .^Pl^'^j^H. . 

is chosen from a list compiled by the user and/or facilitator. and is im- 
plemented on a trial. basrs; if it^ppears promising, it is then incorporated 
into the user system. It is imfH)rtant to keep in mind, however, that there 
is probably much movement back and forth amorag the problem-solving 
stages (Thelen, 1%7). Early dev.lopers and proponents of the problem- 
solving model of change include: Bennis, Bonne and'Chin (1969), Lippitt, 
Watson and Westley tl958r.S.nd .Vatson (1967). A current and well ac- 
cepted vievv' of the problem-solving mo4el and user centeredncss. may T^e 
found in Fullan's (1972) article on users of innovations. 

In terms ,uf the three dimensions of our general scheme, the 
problem:st)lving model can be desc^ribed as follows: Helping and training 
by an external agent characterize the major activities of the change process 
on a face-to-face basis in order to promote twc^-vvay communication. The 
frequehc7 of face-to-face contact is high at the ihitialo problem diagnosis 

%tage but then levels off at the late^stage of institutionalization to prevent 
an-'unhealthy dependency. 

Examples of influences on the problem-solving approach are: (1) 
norms and organizational support for problem-solving,^(2) effective lead- 
ership for initiatinj^ and maintaining problem-solving, (3) staff percep- 



■The problem -solver, w)Ci»il into action, aiid rosea rch-development-d if fusion models pro- 
sented in tFie following sections represent divisions used by Havolock (1969) in his review 
of chanj^e literature. 
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tions of the legitimacy of n problem-solving np-pronch, (4) openminded- 
ness oTstaff, (5) sufficient time, funds, and absence of community con- 
trovCirsy, (6) adequate space for staff to meet comfortably. In fact, capabil- 
ity to solve problems is, in itself, an innovation. The user organization 
may decide to develop or implement an innovation congruent with and 
supportive of increased user capability. Such an innovation would be 
complex. On the Leyel of Use Scale presented earlier, level Vl-would be 
sought. Figure 1.2 depicts the problem-solving model in terms of the four 
dimensions of change. • 

Processes for enhancing user capability to solve problems may be 
considered as aspects of the problem-solving model. Because organiza- 
tional development (OD) is airned at building school-wide capability, it 
may be classified'as part of the problem-solving model of change. OD 
-processes focus on social systems as contrasted to individuals (Schmuck, 
1974; Schmuck and Miles, V)7[). This distinction is irrTportant for differen- 
tiating among change models; the problem -solving model includes both. 

Some recent studies ar d reports of change programs help illustrate 
the user-centeredness of the problem-solving view of change. Prelirninary"" 
findings from the Experimental Schools Prdgrarri for Small Schools Serv- 
ing. Rural Areas (Kane, 1976) showed that recognition of educational, 
needs, participation in identificatiori of needs, acceptance of change pro- 
gram by staff, and congruence of^program with locally identified prob- 
lems are important at the early stages of a change effort. 

Findings from a large-^ak^ study of federal programs suppc^rting 
educational change conducted by the Rand. Corporation (Berman et al., 
1975; McLaughlin, 1976) pointed to the importance of centering change, 
efforts on users of innovations rather' than on developers or delivery 
systems. The Rand studies stressed user adaptation and re-invention of 
innovations to a greater degree thijn did the early' problem-solving re- 
search. 'J ' ■. 

An additional revised .view of the problem-solving model to include 
political power has been suggested by Mann (1976). For-example, user 
adaptation of change programs may be better understood as a partisan 
struggle among power holders. The addition of political considerations to 
the problem-solving approach was also documented by Maguire (1970) in/ 
a study of a planned change projectrTfe found that the structured steps yl 
the problem-solving model had less impact than did informal- interper- 
sonal relationships and political considerations. 

The League? of Innovative Schools In Southern California, initiijted by 
the Institute for Development of Educational Activities (I/D/BA), is a cur- 
rent example of an adapted problem-solving approach. Thq League was 
cre4.igd by first focusing on the needs and concerns of principals and their 
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staffs, rather than on a specific innovation or change progrnm.^pventuallfy 
the school^ began helping v?ach other through the league arrangement 
and implementing a complex instructional and organizational innovation 
(Bentzen et al., .1974). Lieberman has drawn upon her experience in the 
I/D/E/A League, in the chapter on linking agencies elsewhere in this book. 
Aspects t)t the problem-solving r^nodel are found in other change proc 
grams which have been developed from other perspectives, and these 
similarities and differences will be discussed subsequently. 

' . \ * . ' ■ ■ 

Social Interaction Model ^ 

The social interaction model of change emerged from the early re- 
search on the diffusion of agricultural innovations, such as hybrid com 
seeds (Ryan and Gross; 1943), and the early work of Rogers is associated 
with its development and refinejiien^ (Rpgg'js,,J962;^ 
maker, "1971)r[JistihguisRing charact of the social interaction view 

of change are^he emphasis on (1) communication channels and messages 
for diffusing innovations, (2) interpersonal influence patterns leading^to 
adoption of innovations, and (3) stimuli for adoption originating outside 
of the adopting system. The characteristics of the innovatibn and in- 
novator are given much attention! in the social interaction view. There are 
four essential stages to the mbdef:-*Cl) knowledge of the innovation, (2) 
{persuasion leading to the formation of attitudes about the innovation, (3) 
decision about adopting or rejecting'the innovation, and (4) confirmation 
frorh peers that fhe decision was a sound one. 

In terms.^of the three dimensions of the general scheme, the major 
activities of this model .involve conveying infomiiation about innovations 
through both face-to-face contact and print media. Although face-to-face/ 
communication may occur, the extent of two-way communication would' 
not be imfxjrtant. Because the needs and capabilities of the potential user 
are not a central concern, the frequency of communication may be low Jit 
the start, but as more p>otential users become interested in the innovation, 
frequency of commiinication may increase. After the decision to , use the 
innovation has been made, the frequency of interaction generally levels . 
off'. Examples of influences of the social interaction model are: (1) organi- 
zational supp>ort to establish outsijde.contacts, (2) opportunities for travel, 
attending conferences, and buying joumals^^ (3) cosmopolitan orientatio/i, 
(4) time to talk with colleagues, (5) funds to purchase products^ (6) prox- 
imity to sources of new ideas. Because the characteristics of the potential 
adopter and the characteristics of the innovation are major influences, 
they have been given comprehensive attention by spcial interaction re- 
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searchers. The innovations vvith which the social interaction model usu- 
. ally deals tend to bu observable/ technological and susceptible to evj^lua- 
tion. Proponents of the social interaction approach would consider adop- 
. tion (the decision to use an innovation) as the major change effect.. The 
qualitative divStinclions between level?^ (,)f use would not be. a major issue. 
Figure 1.2 depicts the social interaction model in terms of the three change 
dijmensions. , / 

The- model's applicability to education has been questioned. For 
e>iample, (1) educational systems a'nd staff are not comparable to farms , 
arid farmers — the focus of the social interaction model during its early 
development; (2) agriculturaMnn'ovations are easjly evaluated, visibl*?/ 
and reliable in contradistinction to educalionah innovations; and (3) 
emphasis is placed on the early phases of change — awareness and adop- 
tion — rather than the implementation st.a^e which -is-believed to-be 'ti"" 
—major, stimnblmg block in education (Baldridge, 1974; Havelock, 1969; 
: McLaughlin, 1976), Nevertheless, the social interaction perspective does 
offer a different and constructive view of the change process as the follow- 
ing three studies illustrate. ^ / 

. Carlson (1965) studied thrdiffusion and adoption of new curricula in 
Pennsylvania and VVest Virginia by examining the social structure of and 
communication networks arnt)ng superintendents. He concluded that dis- , 
> tricls that^were early adopters had superintendents with higher peer 
^. status than did late or non/adopting districts and that these superinten- 
dents tended to influence other superintendents through personal advice 



■giving. 

Two recbi;it-5tutiies which focused on post-secondary institutions 
were fosed on the social interaction model. Brown (1974) investigated the 
r61t? "6? opinion leaders and^their sources of information regarding the 
diffusion of community /college instructional innovations. He fpund that 
opinion leaders were seldom influenced by impersonal sources of infor- 
mation eithep.at the awareness or evaluation stages. Rather personal face- 
to-fac9 eji^Kahges v/c^Ve the most important source of information not only 
for ttie opinion leaders, but also for opinion followers. However, a. recent 
stucly of the diffusion of four instructional innovations targeted at univer- 
sity pa>fessors revealed contrary res^ilts. Rogers et al., (1975). found that 
more than,half of the professors requesting more information al)out some 
targeted innovations first learned of their existence through a brochure. In 
additionfecbndaiy diffusion tended to consist of information exchange 
ratho^jlfah Influence or opinion leadership. And in contrast with findings 
from studies supporting a problem-solver view of change, the Rogers 
study found that rate of adoption of the innovations was not strongly 
related to needs/or existing values of the adopters. 
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Research-Development-Diffusion Model 



Although the primary creators of the Uesearch-DeJelopment- 
Diffusion model (RDD) have claimed that their conceptualizaqon of the 
change process was not intended as a model (Clark arid Cuba, 1972; 
House, 1972), it is nevertheless referred to as one. Two critical assump- 

.tiOns of the UDD model are that there is a.rafiohal sequeito^ fri)m de- 
velapmcmt^tO''Tmpleme^n^^ of Research and DeveJoprrient (R&D) pro- 
ducts and that the user of R&D products is rational and will cooperate in 
the installation of R&D products. A synopsis of the model might proceed 
as follows: Basic research is follovVed by applied research; these findings 
serve as a friimeWork for the development of a nt>w technique, product, or 
design for improving educational practice. The 'develppn^erit is produced 
and then disseminated to a wide audience who receive assistance in in- 
stalling it (Cuba, 1968). ."■'!.< 

Conveying information about new R&D products , characterizes the 
initial approach of the RDD model. Users then search for' help fn installirtg 
the innovation, Print media and interactive computer/searches for new 
R&D products typify the mode of change, and the frequency of convey- 
ing activities is generally higher than th^ frequency on helping activities. 
Examples of influences in the RDD approach include^ (1) cooperative in- 
stitutional arrangements between developers, dissiminators, helpers, and 
users; {2} leadership which encourages utilization of research; (3) R&D 
products perceived as legitimate sajlitions to problems; (4) attentive and 
receptive audience for messages^'from deyelopers; (5)/tin1e to discover ^nd 
implement new products; (6) funds for learning about and pJurchasing 
new products; arid (7) absence of community antagonism. The R&D pro- 

. ducts which serve as iiinOvations may vary in complexity, but they sel- 
dom' tend to be simple. Fidelity of implementation or routine use is the 
major concern of the RDD model. Products are fieldrtested to overcome 
potential implementation difficulties. Hovvever, tfhe RDD model places 
responsibility for accurate replication of R&D products in the user organi- 

. zation. Figure 1.4 depicts the RDD modt?l in termsof the three, dimensions 
of change. / 



Linkage Model 



The most recent and probably mo^t popular change model in educa- 
tion today is libeled generic ally the linkage model. An early proponent 
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>ind user ofThu temi lirtkago in uduciUiDn wns Bhohi (1965), He advocnlcd 
n configuratioHiil theory of'change in which poluntial adopters of inf\ova- 
tions wea' linked through patte;*ns of communieation or interaction with 
sources responsible, for the innovations. More recently the work of 
Havelock (1969, 1973) is widely viewed aS responsible for raising 
educators', level of awareness about linkage' as a process of change, / 

The emphas s of the linkage model is on the establishment of com- 
municatioi^ netw irks between sources of innovations and users via an 
intermediary facilitating , role either in the fon^ of n linknj;e agent or a 
linkage agi?nc>jj,/AspOcts of the tormer three change modeLs (problem- 
sblving/ssocial interaction, and rc^search-development-diffusion) are in- 
corporated in HaVelock's conceptualization of linkage. For example, the 
ni?eds of users should be sensiL'd by the intermediary agent — an aspect of 
the problem-Si)lving model; communication patterns should be estab- 
Ifshed — an aspect of the social interaction model; new knowledge and 
innovations should be. transmitted from their source to. potential users-— 
an aspect of the RDD model** 

There is no single model of linkage. However, a recent conceptualiza- 
tion and empirical tests of a promising dissemination and utilization link- 
age model have been Completed by Havelock and Lingwood (1973), 
Lihgwood and Munis, (1976), and Paul (1975). There are five indices 
which comprise the model: 

(1) User Problem Solving and Helping 

Focus on. helping user groups develop capacity to 
solve problems and on identifying users ^o help in 
V. dissernination and implementation activities 

(2) Need Sensing « 

Focus on developing mechanisms for regularly de- 
• termining user needs and for transforming needs into 
problem statements - . 

(3) Client-Centered Solution Building 

Focus on. doing research which is directly applicable 
to users and for exploring pa)b]ems at the time ihey - 
ar^j critical for users. . ' 



*Cf. Ronald E. Hull (1974) for an amalgamated view of the i "^D and linkage models. 
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(4) Solution Processing Chonnols 

Focus on producing sumn>aries of research, rewriting 
' findings into language users understand, identifying . . 

important uscts tor specific findings, and selecting 
appmpriate channels to reach ujters. 

(3) Micro-System Ikiilding 

• Focus on establishing structures so that users and re- 
searchers can work together i^n joint projects and ex- 
change information. 

The model is depicted in Figure 1.5. It begins" with user problem-sc^lving 
and helping on the left and moves clockwist^ with micro-system building 
in the middle. \ > 

The emphasis of the model is on\|inkirtg those luganizations which 
can use new research and pa^duc^s of research with thos^vorganizations 
which can provide new research and products of res<?arch. In terms of the 
three dimensions of the general scheme the linkagtXmodel includes help- 
ing users identify problems and training users for imependent prt)blem- 
solving. Conveying research findings and products is also used, however, 
and face-torface contact on a regular basis between users, linking agents, 
researchers,, and developers is suppc^rted administratively and organiza- 
tionally.' Written materials are provided in a language understandable to 
users. The frequency of interaction is sufficiently high so that trust can be 
established on one hand, but'not so high that the parties involved feel 
unnecessarily burdened on the other. Examples of some major influences 
arv: (1) incompatible language, values and reward systems that separate 
reseircherii, linkers, and users; (2) weak institutional suppiut, secutity^ 
and recognition for linking agents; (3) substantial imbalance betyvc^en 
nurnber of users and number of linkers; (4) demand t)n linkage agents to 
process both research, subject matter and change process cornpetencies; 
(5) organizational structures and administrative arrangements which limit 
involveinent of linkage agents and which limit time (or user/linkage agent, 
interaction; (6) no formal training and/or legitinriizing of linkage agents; 
and (7) geographical limitations on the eitcnt of researcher/linkage 
agent/user interaction. • \ / ' 

' Innovations are viewed in terms of u.sers'lneeds and may vary from 
complex capacity-building programs to providing up-to-date 'irtformation. 
The intended effect of the linkage process of change is toward a higher 
leveFof Osc/.i.e:, refinement of innovation and subsequent r^?newal of the 
user- org'^niz^ifioR. An established and regularly cWratlng mechanism for 
communYcating needs and for learning of new idelns can also be an inipor- 
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tant linkiiRti effect, Figurt* 1.6 depicts the linkoge model in terms of the 
tha'e chcingy dimensions. • . 

The:Ha^elock and Linpvood 0^7.1) study which resulted in IhLscon- 
ceptunlizntioh of linkage focused on the dissemination and resedrch utili- 
zation tictiviwtis of four >;ovemment dgencies including the National 
Center for EaucntitmnI Communication. The dissemination and utilisa- 
tion indices (user problem-solving, need sensing, client-centered solution 
building, solution processing, and micro-system building) were related to 
such factors as the resource system's organizational supp<.)rt for'^linkage, 
researchers' opportunity to work on u.ser problems, and importance of 
local problerns. Organizational leadership supp<.)rting , dissemination and 
utilizatioh functions was found to l>e important as was the imp<.)rtance of 
adequate opportunities to. work on usev problems. is \ 

.These findings, were a»inforced by a latter study of thtv rejk^arch utiliA 
zation practices of the U.S. Forest Service (Lingwood and Morris, 1976).] 
Replication of the dissemination and utilization indices and modifying 
factors was applied to an educational research, development, and teach- 
ing institjution, and similar findings emerged (Paul, 1975). For example, 
organizational leadership, supporting, dissemination atid utilization qc- 
tivhies was stressed as beifig critical, and the linkage between field agents 
and faculty and field agents and clients usually depended on idiosyncratic 
factors, frequent face-to-face interaction, -compatible values, mutual re- 
spect, and mutual benefit, v.^ 

There are numerous adaptations and refinenrtents of the basic linkage 
agent. Two examples are the Concerns Based Adoption Model (CBAM) 
developed at the Tt^xas R>D Center for Teacher Education (Hall, 1974) and 
the political linkage model proposed by Lindquist (1974). The.CBA model 
was developed to represent the "«iynamic and intertwined process" of 
change. Underlying the model is collabtirative linkage between the user 
and resource system, and this linkage is based on a mutual openness in 
communication and mutual benefit from the collaborative association. 
Linking or adoption agents help the user system implement innovations 
by assesfsing the readiness and capability of the user, and based on this 
assessment, help is pmvided in contrast to an externally prepared time- 
table of implementation activities. Interventions are then developed from, 
user needs and arc related to the Level of Use (LoU) introduced earlier. 

The political linkage model proposed by Lindquist has drawn atten- 
tion to the governance system in higher education institutions. Since 
obstacles to academic innovation are* great, and academic motivation to 
change is low, three strategies have been postulated: (1) Increase research 
and development of academic innovations, (2) strengthen linkages be- ' 
tween different individuals on campus as well as between power centers 
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and innovation diffusion channels, and (3) develop collaborative 
problem-sClving practices which focus on need for change, for diffusion 
channels, and for'identification of those who can sanction and implement 
change. These strategies should result in an acaderhic self-renewal pro- 
gram, expensive in terms of time and energy but without which little 
change in higher educationyis likely to occur. 



SUMMARY 



These four models of change represent four different approaches for 
improying,existing school practices, eliminating ineffective practices, and 
adopting new practices. They are based on different assumptions about 
what it required to bring about change. These assumptions are reviewed 
and a nevy, somewhat controversial view of change, is introduced in the 
following paragraphs. . . 'r= 

One approach fior comparing thi^ four models of change was to de- 
scribe-them in terms of the three dimensions of change. However, another 
approach is classifying them in terms of the three strategies for changing 
proposed by Chin and Benne (1968). The three strategies are described as 
follows: , 

Empirical-Rational Stratey^y: Assumes men and women are 
rational and that they will make rational decisions. 
Changes are adopted if they can be justified rationally 
and if they are shown to be in oni?'s best interest. : ; ' 

Normative- lie-ccU^cativc StrntL\^\/: Ass.umes^pien and 
women are heavily influenced by and corrtiliitted to • 
socio-cultural norm:i. Men and women hold attitudes 
and values supportive of t he Se norms and havecommit- 
ments to them. Change in practice tomes about when 
people change their socio-cultural norms and ihereby 
change 4heir attitudes and values which sup^^rted the 
old normsl " ' 

Pozvcr-Cocrcivf Stratci^y: Assumes men and .women will; 
,corhply with those with moie power and thert'^y change. 
^ The power may be legitimate and represent formal au- 
thurty, e,g.> laws and pi^licies. Cpnvcrsely. the power 
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may be coercive regardless of perceptions of its legiti- 
• - macy. 

"These three strategies have been turned into three images of prac-' 
titiohers tbat designers or initiators of change hold implicitly (Sieber, ' 

.1972). these images are the rational man, the coop>erator, and the power- 
less functionary. If an empirical-rational strategy i^ undertaken, then its 
initiators assume that practitioners are rational. If a normative-re- 
educative strategy is begun then practitioners are considered to be 
cooperators. A power-coercive strategy assumes that practitioners act as 
powerless' functionaries. The four models of change are summarized ih 
terms of the following three assumptions. 

The problem-solving model assumes that practitioners need con- 
siderable support, help, and training to overcome established norms 
unsupportive of self-renewal and capacity building orientation. A 
rior?native-re-educative strategy and a view of the practitioner oas a 
coofferator underlies the problem -solving model. The rationality of prac- 
titioners is necessary, but it is not as critical as their attitudes and values. 

. Practitioners are clearly not yieved as powerless functionaries. 

The social interaction model assumes that practitioners need informa- 
tion and persuasion in' order to evaluate the change and to. overcome 
resistance to change. Using information reflects an empirical-rational 
strategy and using persuasion reflects a normativerre-educa'ive strategy. 
The practitioner (s assumed to be rational c^nd cooperative — rational 
because new information about better practices is being disseminated to 

:=him/her with the expectation, that it will arouse interest and search ac- 
tivities, coojxjrative because opinion leaders and/or field agents will 
approach the practitioner to, persuade, influence, and convince him/her 
about the need, advantages, and effectiveness of'the change. But also 
there is an implicit assumption that extensive marketing will result ineyi- 
tably in adoptions of new products regardless of need. In a sense this 
represents a -view pf practitioners as powerless functionaries at the mercy 
of advertisers, salespersons," and opinion leader^. 

• . The research, devejopment, and diffusion model assumesThat prac- 
titioners need sound information and knowledge about new practices and 
R&D based products. An empirical-rational strategy is used whereby 
R&D information and products are made available to practitioners.^It is 
assumed that practitipners are ratibnial arid, therefore, pres^j^tion of 
new information will set off a chain of logical reasoningr^e result of 
which is a decision to adopt a new resfearch-based product. The informa- 
tion may originate from preparation programs, journals, or ERIC, for 
example. To achieve afficiency, initiators of- this approach may rely on 
federal, or state legislation and/or rule3''^ihd regulations to briiig about 
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change: Lavvs and regulations reflect a power-coercive strategy and i^nply 
that practitioners are po>verless. However, the goal of the RDr^^jpproach 
is the narrowing of the gap between the discovery of new ideas and their 
uses. Sometimes narrowing the gap may be achieved more quickly by 
passing new legislation, but acceptance of laws and regulations need neat 
imply powerlessness on the part of practitioners but rather acquiescence 
to a belief in an expeditious approach to change. 

. The linkage model assumes that practitioners live within a user sys- 
tem comprised of socio-cultural norms which are different from the sys- 
tem involved with creating and developing new techniques and practic(?s. 
Interaction between'these two incompatible systems is achieved through 
a collaborative/ reflective, and sensitive linkage relationship. This ap- 
proach reflects a nonnative-re-educative strategy, since the practitioner 
and researcher are assumed to be cooperative parties in th!e linkage rela- 
tionship. The linking agent spartn.ing the 1x)undaries.of the two systems 
may use normative-re-educative or empirical-rational strategies to bring 
about closer collaboration, It is unlikely that power-coercive strategies 
could be used since the linking agent — and most linking agents — lack 
formal authority or power. Figure 1.7 depicts the.four models of change 
and the. three strategies and concomitant views of practitioners. 

Figure 1.7 permits a comparison of thofmodels of change and fulfills 
an heuristic function. The results of thexomparisbn point to a strategy of 
^^change which is frequently ignored by researchers: the power-coercive. 
Except Jor the occasional moderate ust? of power-coercive strategies based 
on the RDD model and the implicit use found in the Social Interaction 
rnodel; the, models ignore power as-a mechanism for change! However, 
change in education has frequently been brought about through power- 
coercive strategies. School integration is one notable example; others in- 
clude legal decisions involving teacher unions, students rights, and cftie 
process. The community control movement of the late 1960s (e.g.. Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville) and repent citizen reluctance and, in some cases, refusal 
to pass school budgets are additional examples. One reason for the lack of 
attention given the power-coercive strategy may be the rational academic 
bias of model developers on one hand and on the other the persistent- 
belief that educational decisions are not political. Regardless of the 
reasons for ignoring power-coercive strategies, the fact remains that such 
strategies are among the most effective and powerful in education today. 

: i\his section of the review of chaoge processes will close with a recent 
and provocative view of knowledge production and utilization called the 
configiirational view by its developers Clark and Cuba (1974). ?he config- 
uratibnal view is aimed at reorienting educational policy from empirical- 
rational stl'ategy (termed the system view) to a transactional collegial- 
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based strategy (termed the confi^urntional vievy). The architects for the 
^.<S:onrigurational view contend that most educational institutions are not 

/ primarily concerned with the production and utilization of knowledge 
^ (KPU). In fact, KPU is; an often ignored peripheral concern. They go on to 
suggest that disappointimenKwith many of the "Great. S^xiety" programs 
of the 1960s is duie, in part, m the centralized, hierarchicaJ, extrinsically 
based nature of the programs. These and rhore descriptors of the systems 
and cpnfigurational view are listed in Table 1.2-. , ' '\ ^. , 

: ihe implications of the configurational view have yet to be adequate- 
ly identified and discui>st,^d. This new view of. change has been briefly 
introduced in the hope that it will stimulate discussions about the implica- 
rions it holds for federal policy in the area of knowledge production gnd 
urilization. , 

in this section a foundation was constructed for the generalizatiorts 
and inferences about to be presented in- Section II. Previous reviews of 
change literature were presented in order to establish a broad perspective 

. concerning research in this area. Three dimensions of change emanating 
from previous research and. from the empirical studies cited in Section II 
were proposed. The dimensions provide a succinct means for classifying 
the wide variety of research dti change, and they fulfill an*heuristic' func- 
tion by suggesting overlooked issues and relationships. The four models 
of change were described and compared using the three dimensions. 
Studies assciciated with the models were cited, and a summary of the 
rjiodels ^as attempted, by using conceptualizations about change 
strategies and images of practitioners. 
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SECTION II 



INTRODUCTION 



In this section over iiOO empirical studies completed Mnce 1970 have 
been analyzed^in order to\ provide the basis for a series^* o^^^^ralizations 
and inferences about change, ^hese generalizations and inferences do not 
distinguish between elementary, secondary, and post-secondary levels in 
education. However, studies dealing exclusively with the post-secondary 
level are summarized in Appendix B where a rationale for considering the 
differences between institutional levels as a matter of degree rather than 
substance is also presented. 

1 The studies sunirharized.here were identified according to key words 
i in th'eir titles^ or according to references in the change literature^ Studies 
published before 1970 were eliminated because of the many fine reviews 
Covering earlier periods. An extensive search for empirical studies re- 
galed that the' vast majority of this work on-educational change is being 
d^ne at the doctoral level in depcjxtments of educational administration, 
cuWicuJum, and general education. In addition, sponsored government 
research has been conducted by private firms such as Rand Corporation 
and\Abt Associates; selected educational laboratories and R&D Centers 
have published studies on change in edutation. 

The studies were reviewed and their major findings summarized. 
Those Vactors which received considerable attention by researchers 
formed me basis for a grouping of findings. The grouping^i fell into three 
broad dimensions: processes,, influences, and effects. Within the process 
'dimensiqii three categories were used to subdivide the findings: (I), ac- 
tivities, suOh actions as helping, training,, or conveying, (2) modCr thie 
meartS of communication such as face-to-face,^one-vvay, or two-way, and 
.j;:?) frequency^ the amount of interactif.)n between change* facilitators and 
the target sy stern. 

Within the influence dimension three categories divided the findings: 
(1) factors internal to. the organization (administrative practices, structure, 
staff attitude^, staff personality), (2) factors external to the organization 



" **Keywords were 
link (-age, -ing), 



change (-s, -ing), diffusion, dissopiintition, implementation, innovatkin, 
organization (-al). • * 
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■••(time, funds, andcomnyjnity), /ind (3) factors associated with innovations 
''-(their complexity, compatibility, and relative advantage). 

The summary and grouping of findings did not produce sub- 
categories: for the dimension bf . effects. Most studies treated effects as a 
dependent variable.vyith-litty^^^ possible. levels of use. 

Most of the studies foc/ised on attempts to use an innovation, the 
factors'which.hirideijed or helped the use of an innovation or the. dissemi- 
nation of information. For /he most part, the" remaining studies focused 
on facilftating activities foriOncouraging and helping , schools and teachers 
learn aix)iH or use /innovations. A wide range of institutions and institu- 
tional levels was represer/ted: elementary, secondary, post-secondary in- , 
stitutions, scliopl /district/ R&D centers, and state education agencies. In . 
* addition, interorfeanLzat/onal arrangements . between institutions were 
studied in a number of ose.s. " • 

Generali/aPions an/d inferences were drawn from the studies; if the 
generalization o(t infen/nce is strongly supported by a number of studies, < 
then it may be/considJred'Tirrn," -''moderately speculative," or "specula- 
tive" in that order. Thtse judgments accompany each generalization. Im- 
^ mediately following me generalization or inference, a rationale and cita- 
tions supporting it ajre given..' 



GENERALIZATIONS AND INFERENCES 



Pipcess Dimension 



/ Ext/ernal. Change Agent.s M^iy Bring 'About Greater 
/ Av^areness of Innovations and Change> But They Must, 
/ Overcome Resistance. [F/rm] 

TExternil ^change agents may stimulate, coUect, and provide sufficient 
. human and technical resources to facilitate the adoption of innovations. 
BeJause teachers have few linkages with outside groups, the external 
change agent can be an important source- of information." In this role the 
external agent acts as cohveyor of information. How^ever, the. agent must 
oVercom(e\either covert or overt resistance. For example, covert resistance 
may take the form of ignoring offers for help, a situation Which may be 
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countered by repeating and infusing the targt^t with ' messages. Overt, 
resistance may take the form of sabotoging new programs and diluting 
the lt?f forts of outside agen'ls. Without sufficient legitimacy in both termsof 
polifical power and programmatic need, there is little that the external 
agent can dp to combat widespread over resistance. 

Support: Corwin, 1972; Keller, 1974; Kiser, 1973; Naumann-Etienne, 
1974; O'Connell, 1971; Richardson, 1974; VVyner, 1974. ^ . ' 



\ The Perceived Legitimacy of Change Agents Is a Major 
lnflue|nce On Ihe Effectiveness of Entry Into the Target 
System and Working ^ith Staff In the System. [Fintil 

The'i]ue.stion of lej^tirri'icy concerns change agents located inside or 
outside a system^ and it also includes sources of information. For exam- 
ple, central office staff may be seen as legitimate change agents by some 
Jeachers but not by others. Faculty from teacher education institutions 
may be seen as legitimate sources of on-site assistance or as rneddlers 
trespassing 6n school grounds. Superintendents in one state may per- 
ceiw? the state education agency (SEA) as a legitimate and primary source 
of new idO'£^s, whereas superintendents in another state may perceive the 
SEAlas a source secondary in legitimacy to their own district. Superinten- 
dentk tend to rate professors as more credible sources of information than 
fellow superintendents or pVofessional associations. The question of 
legitimacy helps to explain why teachers seem to work well with other 
teacht!|^rs, ^viz., mutual legitimacy and concomitant credibility, trust,* and* 
shared values. 

. sApport: Baron: 1972; Bowens, 1975; Farag, 1970; Hartgravt^s, 1973; 
Korba,)^ 1975- McCoy, 1975; NIcKeique, 1976; Paul, 1974; Prafad, 1971; 
Stephens, 1^75; Trent, 1976; True, 1974; Ttishingham, 1974; Weigle, 1975. 

\ '\^' I ' ' . ■ . ^ '■ • 

When Outside Agents Advocate a Particular Innovation, 
/Their Legitimacy pecreases. IMji/tT^/Wy S;va//rt/^^^^^ 

If ch^inge agents are. identified with a Si)Iution to a problem prior to 
entering/the user system, th^n legitimacy, credibility, and trust with the 
. user will be delayed or even precluded. The user system rhay believe its 
probierns to be unique enough to deserve a customized solution, and it 
also .n^ay be suspicious of outside agents entering the system, with 
ready-made solutions Ivfore the agents are aware of the needs, concerns, 
and characteristics of the *;ystem. As trust and legitimacy develop, then 
readyj^made solutions and innovations rnay be needed- and introduced. 
Support: Sieber el al., 1972. 
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Teachers Work Best AVith and Rely Must ^ia follow 
Teachers in Inforr^iat'imi Shai'ing and Cullaixiption For 
,. Chan);e. [Fiyjti] - j . ■ ]^ . , 

It appears -that teacher collatx/raticxn tor change caA be effective. 
However, group composition is a critical issue, that is/ a n\ix of tea,chers 
and administrators or outside consultants may create tensii\n and suspi- . 
cion among teachers. Fellow teachers have more credibility aftd are able to 
elicit greater trust and reduce discomfort. v 

Support: Cart. W4; Goodridge. 1975; Herring, 1973; Keenan, 1975;. 
Perr>'/ l975; Siebi^r, 1972, \ . . 

. . ■ \ . ' 

[however, Hierarchical Support May Be Critical. [Modcr- ♦ ■ 



a tell/ Fintj] 

■ Although teachers work well with fellow teachers, their efforts may 
pri^we insufficient unless hierarchical support is provided. In otheriwords, 
formal authority may be needed to legitimize teacher efforts, to provide 
resources, and to furnish necessary coordinating activities. 
Support: Berger, 1973; Pitma^ri, 1974. . ' 

. Teaehors May Be Reluctant To Get Involved With LinkinL 
Agents Unless /There Are Direct and Concrete Benefit.! 

[tAodcraidy Spctulativc] ■ ' ' \ \ 

Since teachers have httle extra time or spare energy, they are reludtant . 
to take on commitments/which involve additional demands on thei^ ttoe/^ 
or on their physical or , (psychological energy. Howevcfr, student te^cher/r 
represent concrete benefits which may result in teacher relt^'ase tirrit anp 
sharing of the workloa,d. Consequently, faculty Who act as linking agents; 
' and who also ,have stiiclent teachers dre in a better position to gain teacher 
support, interest, and' cooperation than linking agents without compar- 
able benefits. v * *' 
Support: Paul, 1974;, Phelps, 1974., . ' 



Teachers WilFTend To Rely oVi Their Own Experience For 
Curriculum ideas Rather Than Use Curriculum Guides 
Priifared by Central Administrative Staff, Ideas from 
Principals, or Ideas from University Courses. [Modcrntcly 
F/'m/j ■/ . / , 

.Corivjtrselyy, Facilitating ActivitWs Promote, Encourage, 

/ / 
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• and Stimulate Teacher Use of Curriculum Ideas and 1 
Information Develop>eci or Furnished Outside of the 1 
Teachers' Classroom. [Moderately Firrti] . 1 

Producing and providing information and curriculum guides are not 
sufficient for assuring their use. To influence pHXjitively the. arnount and 
extent of use of ne:v knowledge, one must engage in f:iciiif.ating activiti ?s. 
These attivities range from providing sufficient amounts of help in u?ing 
new curriculum guides, fashioning new information so that it is acces ii- 
ble, interpretable, and understandable, to training teachers, providing 
encouragement, and stimulating confidence. The needtfoc facilitating ac- 
tivities is basted in part on built-in resistance users have- to new curricu a 
and information, based on their need to protect themselves from informa- 
tion overload, to protect their limited time and energy, and to protect 
themselves. from difficult, esoteric„pr unworthy, techniques. ^ 

Support: Havelock and Lingwood, 1973; Keen.in, 1973; Louis, 1975; 
Poll, 1970; Sieber et al., 1972. . ' 



Training Activities, If Properly Applied, Increase the 
Likelihood of Successful Implementation and CbntLnua- 
tion of New. Progriams. [Moaeratcl}/ Firm] 

Properly applied training activities explicitly deal with such issues ■ 
as new roles and functions stemming from an innovation, detail^ed proce- 
dures^and sf)ecific techniques associated with a particuu ' ':. ^ation as 
opposed to general principles, and entire staff involvemei.* . «^ v^if g as 
opposed to partial involvement. 

Support: Bassi, 1974; Clark, 1974; Gross et al., 1971; Hunt, 1975; Robe- 
son, 1974; Vance, 1974. ^ , 

. Face-To-Face Interactii>n and Two-W^y Communication 
Are a Most Effective Mode. of Conveying Information., 

[hAodcrafcly Finii] " . * ' . 

Face-to-face interaction allows mutual needs to be determined, mes-. 
sages to be adjusted according fo reactions, and mutual influence to occur' 
These are characteristics of**twb-way communication, and they are absent 
from alternative modes of communication such as print media. Encour- 
agement and support may be stimulated and nurtured through face-to:: 

. face interaction. This may bo especially important at initial stages of 
change where resistance may be high and confidence low. Because it 

'allows^users to evaluate senders of information on one hand and it allows 
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senders to demonstrate nonadvocacy of specific innovations on the other, 
"face-to-face interaction also helps to develop legitimacy. 

Support': Brown, 1974; Ebnen 1973; Hood, 1973; Keenan, 1975; Paul, 
1974> SiJber, 1972; Void, 1975. 



A Mutually Agreed Frequency of Face-To -Face Interac- 
tion Will Help To Optimize the Effectiveness of Helpine 
Training, or Conveying Activities. [Moiicrdtcly Sfh'culative] 

Agreement over?1he frequency of interaction depends on the needs 
and status of both parties. For example, staff from'a "school need and want 
daily help for a st»mester with implementing an innovation, but facilitator^ 
have only iine day a week to provide help. A year later the status of tht^ 
schiH)l has changed. Now they only need and want help orte day ^ Week. 
In another instance, the st^ff or principal of a school may feel invaded if 
the frequency of interaction from facilitators is too great vis-a-vis the 
sjchools status or needs. In other words, the school (1) may not be ready 
or prepared to accept frecjueni help even though it may need it, (2) is 
, a»ady to accept frequent help, but does not need it, or (3) is ready only to 
accept a li.]vVer frequency of help even though it needs more help. 



Each lndivi4ual School Has Its Own Optimal Frequency 
. t)f Interaction Curve Which Varies Frequently. [Speculative \ 

' FIGURE 1.8 , 
CURVILINEAR RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
INTERACTION AND FREQUENCY FOR SCHOOL A 
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The curvilinear relationship between the frequency of interaction and 
the effectiveness of the interaction is partly a function of the status and 
needs. of a school which vary over time and from school to school. An 
individual profile showing the optimal frequency of interaction reflects 
the status u d needs of school A for a Specific fx)int ki time as shown in 
Figure 1.8 which represents a hyf>othitical school. At fX)int "a" ther^ is 
not enough interaction with linkage agents, at .fx)int "b" there is an op- 
timum amount, and at f>oint "c" there is t<io much interaction. However, 
prior to the initiation of outside facilitative relationships; some schools 
iiiay have established norms for problem-solving. The status of these 
schools is different from schools without these norms, and the two differ- 
ent schoois^should be treated differently. Fig;ure L9 represents -the fre- 
quency of interaction with a hypothetical school B that has pre-established ^ 
norms for problem-solving. The status' of these schools is different from 
schools without tfiese norms, and the two different schools should be 
treated differently. Figure 1.9 represents the frequency of interaction^with 
a" hypothetical school' B that has pre-established norms for problem- 
solving. In this hypothetical schbd at pioint "a" there is a fairly high level 
of effectiveness even though the frequency of interaction is Jow, because 
the school is already solving problems. At f)oint "b" an optimum level of 
interactions is reached much earlier than in the previous hypxjthetical 
school because the second school was capable of using help earlier. At 
point "c" the school is, beginning to suffer from too much help. 

<^ . FIGURE 1.9 
. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTERACTION AND 

FREQUENCY FOR SCHOOL B 
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What is too much interaction for one school may be optimal for 
another school. And what is too little interaction one year may be too 
much interaction another yean Sensitivity to the frequency of interaction 
is called for on the parf of linkage agents and principals an^ teachers. 

Support: McKeigue, 1976; Paul 1974; Tushingham, 1974; iVyner, 1974. 

Influence Dimension: Internal and External Organization 
Factors and Characteristics of Innovations 



An Cpen Organizational Climate May Facilitate the Jn- 
\ troduction and Use of an Innovation, But It Does Not 
Assure Introduction and Use. [FintiV 

The organizational climate of schools, commonly measured by the 
Organizational Climate Descriptive Questionnaire (OCDQ) developed by 
Hal pin and Croft (1963), is one of many factors which influence the degree 
and extent of change. Taken alone, it is not a sufficient explanation of the 
* varia^ice in the extent of change. Merely supporting'the notion of an open • 
climate is not enough to bring about the capacity to initiate and carry 
through school improvement programs. ' \ 

Support:^ Behrmann, 1975; Berman et al., 1975; Brown, 1975; Cahqon, 
1974; ChrisHan, 1972; David, 1975; Gridley ^975; Jarman, 1974; Montg^m- 

u ery, 1975; Rasmussen, 1975; Trent, 1975; Swirsky 1975. 

" ■ ' ■ t . 

Involvement and Participation In The DecisionrMakirtg 
Process By Those Affected By A Change Program Will Be 
Beneficial. [FiVmJ 

Involvement, participation, and decentralizauon influence the Ac- 
cess of change efforts. Involvement. and participation are usually the " 
result of decentralized organizational structure, i.e., -decision-making au- 
thority is more diffuse than in a centralized structure. Widespread partici- 
pation of staff at the early stages of a change program will help to create 
commitment to, and identification with a change effort. In addition, exten- 
sive involvement provides opportunities for program planners to assess 
the extent to which school needs, as . perceived by staff, are addressed by * 
the change. On the other hand, widespread participation and a decen- 
tralized structure miaycinhibit coordination and control which. are neces- 
sary for the implejnentation of new progranis. In other words, a loose 
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; .organizational arrnngernent may focilitatc awarenusy of nuuds and com- 
mitment to change, but a tiglfii:ba)r^^^ arrangemj.'nt may be 
neededjo implement the chancer This notion is discussed inore fully by 
Zaltman et al., n973).and Duncan (1976). 

. Support: Bowers; 1975; Kane, 1976; Michalelz, 1974; Reynolds, 1971; 
Skon 1974; Sullivan, 1974. ! . ^ ' 



Leadership For Change Is lmpH)rtant, But It Is Not 3uffi- 
cient To Counteract All Barriers To Change. [Modcrdidy 
. ■ Finn] ^ - " . ' 

■ - 'i ' ' X ■ .. ■ 

• Most principaJs proba'bly see themselves as chan^Cvagents — among 
their other roles. However, leadership for chang^is often founcf to be 
missing. There are organizational conditions which influence the effec- 
\;livcne^s of leadership, for example, norms for problenvsolving and clarity 
of project goals. LeadershipUvhich promotes, suppcKts, and shovvs con- 
cern^Jor participation during- the change procx'ss will influence the level of 
satisfaction among the staff, a situation 'which in turn results in .positive 
reactions toward the change. 

Support: Bemian et al., 1975; Cahoon, 1974; Havelock and Lingwdod, 
1973; Jones, 1973; Millet, 1973; Paul, 1975; Smith, 4972; Stariing, 197^, 



Incix'ased Vehical And Horizontal Commimicatiori Facili- 
tattivS Change. [Modcratcli/ Firm] 

Increased communication at the early stages of a change effort can 
result in greater awareness of the program, more frequent and open dis- 
cussions of needs ^ind solutions, and. greater commitment to change. At 
later stages of the change process, increased horizontal communication 
can allow staff to better coordinate among themselves, to learn fro each 
otheo and to provide psychological support to each other. Increased ver- 
v^tical commynicatioi3 can result in feedback being sent to change, program 
coordinators and designers who in turn can assess^the status of" the ^pro- 
gram and itiak'e necessary adjustments. • ' • . . 
Support: Edwards, 1973; Howes, 1974; Roberts, 1975. . " \ 



Linkages Betwec^n Organizations Such As Schools and 
Colleges Should Be Accompanied by Extensive Com- 
munication And Flexible Arrangements. [Moderately 
Fimi] , . . : 

Without extensive communicaHon, parties to interoVganizatiohal ar^ 
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rarrgements may bcamv disinterc'stcd in the pro^nim or suspicious. Sut^- 
■picions may arise fn)m speculation that one party to the program will 
behave in its own a'lf-interest at the ex^viise of others. Extensive com- 
munication may also limit the substitution of personal goals and objec- 
tives for coopt^rative organizational goals. • 
' Support: F^orio, 1^^73; I'ohland, .^70; Winkelpleck, 1974. • 

f ^ . . 

kecognition of "School Needs and Congruence Of the 
Change Program With the Needs f acilitates Change. 
[Moikriiti'lij Finti\ ^ • 

Recognition that s^ilvable pmblems exist r. a first step toward success- 
ful change and schooljmprovement. the >)lution or innovation should 
address the ncedH that have been recognized, and conversely, if teachers 
do not perceive the need for a pafttcular innovation then its implementa- 
tion is doubtful. ' . / 

Suppv)rt: Kane, 1976: True, 1974; Vance, .1974. 

I-\wrience in Past Change Programs/and Expectations 
: • For Future Programs Influences the Change Process. 

[Mpdcratdy Finn] 

.Past experience in federally funded changv^ programs provides op- , 
portunities for leaming about the preparation of.plans and proposals, tht 
■ rvquirenients for a^porting prog're<;s,and the techniques for evaluatmg 
' . progra^tni^ium'ss. In addition, positive expectations for future change and 
. innovation contribute toward successful programs. 
Support: Daft, 1974; Kane, I976; VVhiting, 1972. 



Accurate Perceptions and FA'pectations Which Aw Mutu^ 
al!y A^avable Between Organizational Levels (Intra- 
Organizational) and betweenrOrganlAitions {Interorgam- 
■ national) Facilitate Change. [/VltHtL'rrt/dy F/n/j) 

■ a ■ ■ ... 

Lnck uf ciKrLvment nmong gmiips involvod in change efforts results 
in misunderstcinding, frustrntion, nnd .conH'ct. For exnmple, disagree- 
ments over barriers to change or the extent of change have been 
documented among principals, teachers, central office staff, and external 
groups. Such .widespread disagreement and conflicting expectations are 
themselves barriers to change, , j- i, 

Conflicting.expectations between organizations involved in a change 
program. are also serious, as the more organizations involved, the greater 
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the likelihood that mispcTLvplioris will dcveli>p. Mispt^TceptiDns in turn 
can load to dissaHsfactii>n with the inturi>r^ani/atii)nal effort and a corre- 
sponding lowering of expectations fi>r the program, and weakening of 
coordination and cooperation. ^ 
Agreement over expt.'Ctations for change programs and imderstand- 
ing of concerns facing the various staff groups of the varices organizations 
involved can be facilitated. For example, greater frei|uency of a>mmunica- 
tion, recognition of different goals or shared goals, and resources which 
are complementaiy rather than competitive are three factors which influ- 
ence intra- and interorgan.izational agreemenl itnd LuOperation. 

' Supf)ort: Abraham, 1974; Blumenk.rantz, ly73;.Chapey, 1975; t-vans;. 
1973; Paul .1974; Schumacher, 1975. ^ 

Positive Attitudes Toward Change .Facilitate the Change 
Vn^ccsa, [Moikni tell/ Finn] . • 

Positive Commitment Toward Change Facilitates the 
Change Process. |A4i)//t'n;/t7]/ f/Vn/j 

Attitudes and commitment toward change in general and specific 
innovations in particular influence the change f^rocess. In addition at- 
titudes are themselves subject to influence. For example, attitudes of prin- 
cipals toward change are influenced by the attitudes of superintendents. 
However, positive attitudes or commitment are mit isufficient in them- 
selves to bring about a successful change effort, but widej^prcad negative 
attitudes or. lack of commitment toward change or a specific innovation 
might be sufficient to prevent successful implementation. ♦ 

Suppi^rt: Bettas, 1974;-'-8rantley, 1975; Eidwards, 1973; Gridley 1975; 
Kendall, 1973; Loffredo, 1974; Newman, 1975; Peterson, 1974; Richardson, 
1974; Roberts, 1974; Roberts/ 1975; Sutter, 1974; Washington, 1974. ' 



The Orientation Of Staff Will Intluence the Change Pro- . , 
cess. A Systemwide or an OrganiziUional Orientation 
.Will Have a Positive Impact, VVherea*; a 'Classroom or 
Self-Centered Orientation Will Have a Negative Impact. 
■{Mod'eratcli/ Speculative] 

An organizational orientation encompasses concern with perfor- 
manee i)f an entire school or district, collalx>ration with other profession- 
als for. school improvement, and the iniprovement tif individual expertise 
to help with improvement efforts. The orientation of staff may change 
over time;= fof example, at e<irly stages of change staff may demonstrate 
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si^lf-conturi'dncss lind nn cgoci'iUru* orii'ntii'tion. But ihc stciff Lvcomcs 
CDmfDrtdblc with nnd know led i;L\ibk> iiUnit the chcini^c, then concurn nuiy ■ 
i>hift iDWiUd'orgnni/iitiDniil issiu's (sof I LiH's C onvi'in Bjsi'd Adoption 
Model. 1^)74). This shift mjy K- diintiilt ^?to bring iiN)iil LvlmuSl' ,ot' the 
hiiturt' ot sv'hools iind the exp/etdfions of teoehers. Te.ichvr autonomy, 
bck of interdepirndenee among tejehers, vague eduLMtion.il -goals, and 
StUisfaction l)asedW>n student rather than adult contact act together to 
promc)te a c la ssn>om -centered orientation. 

SieLx'r's.(l%8) analysis which fovind schools to Lv isolated units with 
rewords for teachers derived from classroom activities reinforces the idea 
that staff orientation influences change. Words such as isolated, alienated, 
and lonely an* us<.'d to descrilv teachers (Schmuck and Miles, 1971), and 
the role i.'f teaching is characterized as being carried out invisibly with 
minimal differiMUiation accV)rding to teacher ability or integration of com- 
mon functions (Miles, 1%7). 
^ An organizational orientation implies that staff x^re concerned with 
the school as a whole, interact with colleagues on schooKvide problems, 
and strive for integration and differentiation i)f roles in order, to bring 
about st hool improvement, Kewards are centered on schoolwide^ictivities 
and fver assessment rather than classroom activities and student abac- 
tions. . . c ■ 

Support: C arr, l''^74; Keenan, j'^)75; Knopl:,e, 1975; Magee, 1973. • 

Pers<;)nality Characteristics Influence Change ProcossesV 
Opc^n Mindedness and Hxperimertting Personality Types 
Have a Positive Influence On Change. [Modcniteli/ hirm\ 

Althimgh pTstmality characteristics are difficult to define and mea- . 
sure, they ap[XMr to influence'the change process in some-— bu{ not all-— 
instances. In all likelihood the extent of influence i.s mediated by other 
factors such as role status and administrative practices, lixapiples of per- 
sonality.eharacteristics positively associated with change include venture- 
some,- imaginative, creative, experimenting, accommodating, less anxi- 
ous, openmihded. concern with societal well-being, less dogmatic,, and 
• les.s consiM Vative. 

■'Suppi)rt: i:)a\id, 1975; Hansen, 1M75; liodgkinson, 1974; Swirsky, 
1975; Townely, 1973." (See also Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971). 

u 

The Availability Of lime To Plan and ImpKiment School 
Improvements' Inlluences the Change Process. [Mtxyfr- 
iittui/ Finn'i 



.Tirno is money; and in education opprDximalely eighty percent uf the 
Jichool bud^^et is fi>r p.'.rs<.)nnel costs. Therefore, time, money, and pvr- 
sonnel are entwined. To tissOrt that chtinge activities take time to prepare, 
initiate, and complete is also to conclude that lunds are ne^x'ssary to 
purchase teacher release time. Conversc»ly, the lack of adequate time to 
learn about new technii|ues, to discuss" implementation problems, and to 
assess and re* vise innovative programs is a major barrier to successful 
jcliange. Organizations with stable resi>urces are able t\) provide time for 
personnel to devote ti> change activities. 

• :; Support; Banfield, 1973; howeris, 1975; Kobeson, 1974; Void, 1975. 

Availability Of Funds Influences the Change Process, I3ut 
^ the Motivation Of Districts Kequesting Funds May Ffave 
a Stronger Influence. lM(nicn//(7i/ S/n*c//A;/uv I 

' Although, as noted above, funds and time are related, the availability 
of fiind^i does not assure that they will be used to provide time for change 
activities, and even if time is provided there are no assurances. that it will 
be usc»d effectively. This is one reason why some studies have revealed 
that increased funding did not always make a difference with respect to . 
the implementation ^f innovations. 1*he Rand Studies (Bennan et al., 
1975) concluded tha.t funding was not a major factor in successful im- 
plementation; more impc)rtant was the motivation of districts seeking 
federal funding. Intrinsically motivated districts tended to implement 
programs well". They were aware of problems to be si^lved regardless of 
the receipt of federal, dollars. Fxtrinsically motivated districts tended to 
implement programs poorly; they were opportunistic in their requests for 
fcxieral dollars. Thevprop>ortion of districts intrinsically motivated toward 
federal funding is unknown, but in one state 40 percent of the districts 
which were rejected for FSEA Title 111 funding implemented the proposed 
program neverthelessr >^ 

Availabilit)?- of funds for initiating new pn)grams is, however, as- 
sociated with successful implementation. school budgets become 
tighter, and as slack resources become more scarce, then .the availability 
of funds is likely to become more critical. 

Sup{X)rt: BeiTTjan et aL, 1975; Jarman, 1974; Melby 1975; Richardson, 
1974; Sullivan, 1974; Vaiice, 1974.' 

' « ' Boards of Fducation .^ppear To Bi; i: ither Passive or Neg- 
■ ■ ative Regarding. Change Programs. {Modcratcl}/. Spec- 

Illative] . .. • 
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Boards of l.aiucation do not iviui to inilialo change. Tlu'V will o\\'/- 
iook innovations (i.e., Lv passiw) that uiusl' little or no controversy in the 
community. Community controvcrsv \s ill sliniulatc ncgiitivc board reac- 
tion. ■ ... 

Support: Cobb, 1^^74; l lampson, ^'71, . • 

Communities and IMrei^its Are More Likely To I'revent 
Chanv;e Than I hey Are lo. Proinoti* Change. IXUhicnUchf 
S'pcciiliitivcl 

Comiinihitv and parent groups, are difficult to energi/e; their in- 
volvement witli school affairs is difficult to maintain. Instances where 
involvement of paa^nts is sustained shovv a pt)sitive effect on the school 
program; but instances i.'f »H'g-itive community reactions.to a prof-^osed or 
implemented change app^'ar to'have a greater effect. Attitudes of parents 
toward specific innovations may not lv influenced by increased participa- 
tion in school pro.grams. In other- words, regardlOss of pub^^ relation 
efforts, their minds are made up about certam innovations. An innova- 
tion which serves to antagonize a community has little chance of^being 
implemented. I'he implementation of a neutral innovation (one that does 
not antagonize the community) wiir proceed with little influence from the 
. com m unit)'. 

Supp.')rt: Hampson, 1^^7J; Kopeck, 1M76. Pinch, 1975; Vance. 1974.- . 

The Physical Configuration Of A' School May Influence - 
The Implementation /Of Innovations," IMoi/cni/c/y 
Sjk'culativi'l ' . . ' , 

So^me innovations work bt.»tter :n certain facilities, e.^., team teaching 
in flexiblu space schools. Not all innovatiohs are influenced by the school 
facilities, but those that are require careful assessment of CQrrent building 
Space and physical layout, Othenvise spatial considerations can prevent 
successful implenientatiL>n. 'For example, an innovative instructional pro-/ 
gram mav call ior cross-grade. grouping where two grades share. instmcf^ 
-.^i4!onc)I activitit^s and |XTfonn in groups of various sizes. However, if the 
two grades are located in distant classrooms, then disruptions may occur 
when pupils walk through the halls to the other classrooms. The noise 
and dismption mav btvenough to dampish enth.usiasm for and prevent 
, implemehtal'on of the innovation, A different physical configuration may 
have reduced walking distance and the concomitant noise and disruption, 
Supp^)rt: MoylT, 1971; Paul. 19.74;'Vana:, 1974; VVall<er, 1975. 
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IVrceplions Of The Ch.inKierislics Of InnoVtitiuits MSy 
'Wt\ ry F R) m C n > ii p I b C] rmi p, And L) isa ^ ree ni e ii t Hind e r s 
I m piemen tiUion. [Modcrtitclxf Sptruhitivc] 

The users of.tin inni>Vtitu,n may "perceive its attributes quite differ- 
ently from the developers or dissemintitors of the innovtititm. This htis 
serious implications becnuse the developers ho'd certain expecttititms for 
the'. users based, in part, on their perception of '.he attribute's of an innova- 
tion. The lack of agreement over the attributes of a specific innovation can 
result in misunderstandings, frustration, and conflict. For example, a de- 
veloper may feel that a particular prtiduct is easy to understand and is 
compatible w.ith existing practices and behaviors in schools; however, 
teachers may perceive the product as conipfex and incompatible with 
prevailing practice. In order for the two groups to work t()gether effec- 
tively, they should Lx'come aware of the differences in their perceptions of 
Ihe product. , 

.Suppiort: Fvans, \^)72. 



The Relative Advantaj^e, The Ccvi?iPtjtil,iility, and the • 
> Complexity Of- Innovations Influence ; I heir Iniplementa- 
tion. lFinr{\ i 

The attributes of innovations influence tht? degree to which they are- 
accepted and the degree of successful implementation. Relative advan- 
tage refers tu the degree to which an innovatic/n is perceived as bc»tter than 
the idea it supersedes. Compatibilit)' refers;' to the 'degree to which an 
innovation is perceived as consistent with past expt^uience, existing val- 
ues, and needs. Complexity is the degree to w^hich- an innovation is. per- 
ceived as difficult to Understand and hard to use. Teachers may' perceive 
an innovation *ns having partiiil compatibility. For example, a new cur-r 
riculum which included changes in contents and practice was partially 
implemented: Changes in existing practices u^'re rejected, but changes in 
curriculum content were, accepted. It is usually easier to substitute one 
con tent, for another, but it Ls much more difficult to change behavicir — one 
reason why innovations which are not comple^ art? more readily im- 
plemented. They usually require only substitutions of content rather than 
changes in practice, roles, or behaviors. It may be, however, , that be- 
havioral change has a greater impact mi schoiv] improvement than content , 
change. 

The balance between complexity and cc^mpatibility presents a di- 
lemma for developcTs of innovative products ancf programs. On the one 
hand, -simple, compatible, and easily substituted innervations are more 
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likely to bg implemented' successfully, but on the \)ther hand,, co/nplex, 
incompatible, behavionilly based innovations have greater impact. 
Clearly, a middle pR)und must Lv reached Ivtween trivial inmmltions 
easy. to implement and significant innovations difficult U) implement. 
Pa) p()«^iUm% related to the above generalizations are: 

The GaMter the Kelativu Advantage Of An Innovat/on, 
Then the Garter the Likelihood of Implementatiory. ' 

The Garter the Complexity Of an Innovotion, Then the 
Less Likely It Will Be Implemeritud and the Less Likely It 
Is, Trivial. 

» 

The Ga'ater ihv Comj\itibility Of- an Innovation, Then 
'the Greater the Likeliliood Of Implementation and the 
GaMtur the Likelihoot^' 



That It Is Irivial. 



.Supf:x)rt: Brantley, .;N74; Cliiiton, ' 1971; DeArman, 1973; Goodridge, 
1975; Hall and Kester, 1973; HauLhoy, 1974; Howus, .1974; Niewman, 1974; 
^Rivcm; 1973; Smith, 1972; Starlir|g, 1972; Swirsky, 1975; VVynur, 1974. (See 
/also Rogers and Shoemaker, 19/1.) 

Organizational and Administrative Factors Mediate In- 
-V fluence On Implementation In Addition to the Influence 
' Of thu AttribAites Of Innovations. lM(JiitYfl/Wy S;;trcw/«//w^ 

• The Attributes of an innovation comprise only one dimension of the 
complex mosaic of change: Other factors may bear more influence than 
the attributes of an innovation. For example, thu influence structure of a 
•school rnay feve a greater impact on the principaLs decision to try particu- 
lar innovations than do the attributes of the innovations. In other words'' 
there is a variety of factors to be taken into account for understanding 
change. .. . \ . 

Support: Littlek)n, 197(K 



Effects Dimension 



Little has been said about the effects dimension explicitly; neverthe- 
less, it hiis'tveen treated implicitly in the preceding inferences and 
generalizations. To^say that an activity fs effective is to imply that a higher; 
level.of use will result, in contrast to another activity. The effects dimerir 
sion has, thercfore, been treated as a silent dependent variable through- 
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out most of thy inforcncL's and ^L'lK'mli/iiliDns. , . > 

Incomplolc ImpliMni'iiliUion CM InnovMliiins Is Wow 
Cunuiion Than C ompli'lo InipIt'nn'iiliUion. |AI(>(/i7<//Wi/ 
Firffi] -r ■ . . I ' 

ThtTC lire many factors which impinge iipun the decree of iniplcmch- 
talion. Some factors promote complete . implementation, while others 
hinder it, and still others push for functional adaptations. F'or innovations 
involving changes in teacher k'havior and roles, the.prohability for com- 
plete implementation is low. If , the change process does not take into 
account user needs and concerns and iynot based On a-mutiially agreeable 
freL]uency of face-to-face interaction, then the probability of complete. 
implementatiiHi is low. In addition, organizational, administrative, psy- 
chological factors, and factors related to sources all influence the degree of 
implementation. 

Support: Brantley, 1975;'Fbner. 1S?73; datney, 1^)74; Reynolds, 1971; 
Rivera, 1^75; Wacaster, IW. ' . ' 



SUMMARY 



A se rie s o f ge n e ra li /a t io n s a n d i n fe re nee s a bo u t c h a nge i n ed u ca I io n 
has been pres<>nted organized according; to inductively -developed 
framework. This framework consists of three major dimensions: change 
processes, influences of change, 'and change effects. All the studies rc'- 
vie wed here focused on one or more of these dimensions. • 

The first dimension comprised change processes including such ac- 
tivities as helping, training or conveying.. The manner in which the>ac- 
tivities were conducted and the freciuency of interaction were alsi) part' of 
the first dimension. 

. I he second dimension included a wide variety of factors which in flu- 
erRe change* activities and change OTfects. These factor.s^can be grouped 
according to internal and external organizational factors and characteris- 
tics of innovations. Factors within. organi/atjons which influence change 
lend to be centered on organizational structures, administrative practices, 
attitudes, and personality characteristics, factors outsid.e i)f the organiza- 
tion undergoing chango lend to Ix* centered on. resources such as time and 
fun4s. Characteristics- of innovations such cis complexity, compatibility 
and relative advantage make up the third gaiuping of factors which in flu- 
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encv cWin^e pmccssi^s »ind effects. In tiddition, the chailicteristics of iniu)- 
Viitionli influence iind are influenced by thi* intenuil andlexterniil orgtinizo- 
lional Lictors. - ' \ o ^ 

Thy third dimension included the effects of chiiii^el processes which 
are viewed as *i function of ckin^e processes. And chaiWo processes nre 
* viewed ns bein^ influenced by, internal and external organizational factors 
and chaLcteristicsof innovations. The influencing fav:tordact as mediators 
of. both eProcesses and effects. 

Implication's for practice emanate from the gene rali/Ut ions and from 
.the basiciiogic underlying the framework. The generaliz 



ences spiak for them\'lves. I he basic kigic of the fran 
that ener^ introduced Into a system, regai-dless of its 
mediated 
mediatior 
idealized 



itions and infer- 
owork suggests 
source, will be 



, or influenced by system and lion-system factors. Over time the 
will produce an effect that deviates in some (degree from the 
state envisicxned at the start of the intervention. There are so 
many faijtors which enter into the picture at any ohe time that expecta- 
tions for achieving the desired effects without deviation are. unrealistic, 
.Thjs multitude of factors is not to suggest that program objectives are 
useless. Rather, what is being suggested is a broader ranji^e of understand- 
ing tiji^help explain why program effects vary from organi7;atu)n to organi- 
zation and from one lime period to^inother. By picturing change pro- 
grams in terms of the three dimensions Of processes, influences, and 
effects an heuristic perspective is. provided to those responsible for ini- 
tiating change programs. 

Implications for research are Centered oh the need for a systematic 
analysis of empirical studies dealing, with change in education, health, 
and related people processing institutions. The meta-analysis approach 
suggested by Glass (1976) is one means for achieving a logical and emptri- 
.cal synthesis of findings. Such a synthesis would lend itself to compara- 
tive studies, model building, and middle-range theory devebpment. 
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Measuring Implementation 

MtMsurin^ vvluTi* ii piirlicular innovation lios on llu* continuum from 
non-usf to a»ni»vviil is ti critiCiil methodological problem and challenge. 
Measures of implementation tend .to Ix* unreliable, conHlcMn^, or not. 
subtle enough (David, 1^73; lronsidc^ 1^73). In addition, sc^lf-report mea- 
sures for determining implementation have been foUnd to conflict with 
observational measua*s (Behrman, 1973; Fullan iind Pomfret, 1975). 

Output measures such as test scores are sometimes used to index the 
efd'Ct of an innovation. The scores of the innovative school are usu^illy 
compared to the scores of a control schi>ol, and freciuently little difference 
is found. ' The finding of no significant difference may be the case even 
when the innovative school has implemented the innovation. One reason 
for the lack olf difference is that the control schi>ol may .be performing 
similar activities as the fnnovative school; the only diffea^nce is that in one 
school it is a new activity and in the other schiH>l it is a routine activity 
(Loucks, 1975; Smith, 1972). , 

The. measurement of change and innovation factors is difficult and if 
done properly, time consuming. Fullan and Pomfret (1973) have critically 
revievved studies of imf3lementatlon and have concluded that (1) user 
perceptions are not adequate measures of implementation, (2) question- 
naires for assessing de^rt'e of implementation are of doubtful validity, and 
(3) principals' knowledge .of decree of implementation is of doubtful 
value. They suggest careful observation of extent of implementation 
rather than relying on questionnaires. Hall (1975) also stressed this pojnt 
and has since develo^x'd comprehensive instruments to measure im- 
plementation. ^In addition, Fullan and Pomfret have identified tbree , 
characteristics of implementation that deserve study: structural, be-^ 
havioral, and knowledge characteristics. Structural alterations correspond 
to changes in fomial arrangements and physical conditions. THey are 
easily defined and relatively straight-forward to measuri-. Behavioral 
changes are difficult to measua\ yet they fonn the base of implementa- 
tion. All ke^ factors {including students) involved with the implementa- 
tion of an innovation should have their rolus defined and relationships 
between n')les defined. Degree of km^wledge ab<nit implementation fea- 
tua*s is the third jtmplementation characteristic discussed by Fullan and 
Pomfret. This corresponds to knowledge of the oj^jectives/^conlent, and 
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philosophy underlying on inm>vatioi\. Although iUqiiisition of knovvludgc 
is ngt ti sufficient inLMsuru of implen\tMUiUion, it dous provide *i bnuid 
oriont«ition for the behaviorally Kised nuMSiuvnvent of iiuplen.ienttUion. 

Four levels of effects hiive been distin>;uished by Charters tind Jones 
(1975): (1) early intention and commitment, (2) changes in the formal 
arranj;emcrils ani* physical conditions, (3) changes in role perfom\ance of 
staff, and (4) chanj;es in learning activities in students. Figure 1.10 illus- 
trates the four levels of program change as described by Charters and 
Jones. 
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Reprintt'd hy ptTmissiv nt the publisher from VV. VV. Ch.irlors. Jr.,, and |. t. jonus. On 
Nepikvt of the lndopt*ndt'nt .Varitiblc in rn)^ram KvaluatiDn. In ], V. Baldrid^f and T. M. 
DtMl (l:ds. ). MuMtfv^^V <-'^*^"V'' iduLiitiottnU)ryatttzittion'i. Ho rke Icy. California: McCut<;han, 
1973. ^ W75 by MfCutchan ^ublishin^ Company. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of implementation efforts by measuring 
student outcome is to assume that the four levels* of change have bt»en 
successfully achieved. This is seldom the case. In addition, measuring 
student beharvior also assumes that the change being implemented makes 
a difference in student outcomes. In other words, the effectiveness of.the 
change itself and the effectiveness of the implementation process are two 
separate questions. Implementation may be successful but the change 
unsuccessful. However, it is more likely that implementation is partially 
carried out, and conc^jmitdntiy the change is partially successful. One 



way of men^wrinft implunuMUation involves dutunuininft Ihv rxU'nt to 
which the four levels of change have been achiuvud. 

Some examploH from various studios illustrate the pitfalls ar)d dif- 
ficulties involved with measurini; implementation and associated dofX'n- 
dtnl Viirinbles, A study sc»t out to measure teacher acceptance* of a >^ariety 
of innovations in ablation lo a typoloj;y of innovation attributes. Accep- 
tance,, the t^ependent variable, wns measured according to one v|uestion- 
naia».item; dogRV of experience the respondent had with the innoyaA(,>n. 
The problem with this appa>ach is that prior use, i.e., experience, does 
ncit necessarily mean cognitive acceptance; conversely, cognitive accep- 
tance does not necessarily mean prior use. IVrhaps a mOre direct ap- 
proach for determining the re iction of teachers to an innovation would be* 
to construct an index based on the attrib\ites of thd inAovation, High 
compatibility and relative advantage on one hahd and low jL'omple^ity on 
the other are likely to be a basis for high acceptance,^ ^ 
A second example stems fa)m an atte,mpt to identify innovative 
teachers. In this case, principals were nsked to identify innovative and 
frdditional teachers s*) that their receptivity toward change could be com- 
paa»d. Thea* was no difference lx»tween the two on the receptivity scale. 
This result was probably due to the predisposition of the principal to 
identify traditional teachers as innovative, i.e., teachefs who represent 
stability, relialjility, and who cause little trouble. An *iltemative approach 
for identifying innovative teachers would be»to interview students using a 
check list of behaviors considered innovative — individualizing instruc- 
tion^* for example, ^ 

. A third sjudy illustrates the ^difficulty with measuring irtiplementa- 
tion using i]uestionnaire items. In a school district teachers, principals, a 
pmject dia^cto^ a federal program manager, and the superintendent, all 
of whom were involved in change pa) grams, responded to a question- 
naia\ There was little agreement among respondent groups for the items 
ust»d'to measua' irkiplementation. These* items wea*: (I) percent of project 
goals achieved, (2) extent of change in behavior, (3) extent to which the 
pmject has bc^en implemented as planneti, and (4) degree to which the 
project was difficult to carry out. However, these items show there was 
concern by the a'searchers for- developing an accQrato measure of the 
degree implementation based ot\ changes in behavior and^ goals. . 

"To ask a respondent to reflect objectively upon the degree to which 
his or her behavior has changed due tp an innovation or to ask the project 
manager to assess the pt^rcent of goals achieved expects too much objec- 
tivity and reflection by those emotion<illy, bt^haviorally and pi^litiirally 
involved with th^' change. An alternative approach might involve obser- 
vation check 'list3 expressly tailorecl for the change. The results of the 
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oba»rv»ition could bu used lo V4ilid«ile qut'slionniiire ilems, and this was 
one of the n.'commendations'for nuMSuring implemenlalion put forth by 
nPullan and Pomfrvt (1975). ' ' 

In nummary, im piemen tiitio'n and associated dependent V'ariables.are 
difficult to measua*. Faith in v|ueHtionnain' items for measuring'inv 
plementation is unfounded and unfortunately vvidespa»ado Certainly, 
careful observation of implementation is called for because of the com- 
plexity of the change process. 
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- APPENDIX B 



Studies of Post-Secondary Education 

Empiricolieseorch has been carried oiit on dissemination iind change 
in post-secondary institutions, and by and large the differences, between^ 
elementary, secondary, and post-secondary,leve)s are a matter of degree 
rather than fundamental differences. A number of examples support this 

Gentral.odministration directives' stipulating adoption and implemen- 
t<ition"of new curricular prai uces were not followed in two community 
"cojieges and tvVo vocational education centers; the staf^f gave lip service to 
the new curriculum', but they did not implement it (Davis, 1976). The laclc^ 
of staff participation in the decision tu adopt the new curriculum was one 
reason for its failure, and lack of staff par'ticipation is a common theme 
tha)ughout studies of change, regardless of institutional level. 

Xifie effects of dissemination programs on faculty does differ some- 
what between post-secondary and lower institutional levels. For example, 
awareness of new curricula may be effectively achieved through a print 
mode of communication, in one instance journal ^ir tides were successful, 
and.in another instance a brochure was successful (Kinerney, 1975; riogers 
etal., 1975). However, face-to-bce contact and two-way communication 
are also important. At two community Colleges opinion leaders jelled 
upon colleagues for iwareness information and conferences and journals 
for evaluative information CBrown, 1974). ' A'lthoUgh staff at the -post- 
secondary level may rely upon print media more ofttn thap their coun- 
terpartsat lower institutional levels, nevertheless, they place considerable 
emphasis on face-to-face contact at the later crUical stages of change, viz., 
adoption and implemc^ntation. ^. 

The orientation of post-secondary faculty appears to be similar to that 
of lower institutional levels. A major change in curriculum at a school of 
nursing revealed that staff were primarily.concerned with personal issues 
and changes in*theirown instructional methods. Concern with the school 
*as a whole, its standards, or drive for^ ifnprovement was minimal 
(Knopke, 1975). The autonomy of faculty on i)nu hand and the lack of 
interdependence on the other results in (in individualistic orientation, in 
addition; disciplir;ary orientation '>r v.^ls at many post-secondary institu- 
tionsT^ i.e., status, rewards, and idc i / iiication with one's ciiiscipline and 
Etssocia ted peers, . * 
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The lack of an organizational orientation is sirriilar among ins'fitii- 
tional levels, but there is a difference across tht»'leveLs. The lower the level, 
the greater the. i)rientation on student welfare, with rewards emanating 
frum students. The higher the luvel, the greater the orientation on the 
discipline with rewards emanating from peers. 

Leadership is ii critical fay tor influencing change at the elementary 
and p<,>st-secondary levels. A comparative study of department chair- 
perstms at a major universit)' also revealetl that leadership v\ms an impor- 
taiit factor. Innovative departments, tended to \}c\vv chairpersons who 
were able.ti) influence |X)!itical events, were capable of obtaining outside 
funds, and ci)ped well under pressure. In contrast, chairpe^rson^; from low 
innovative departments reported major differences of opinion between 
themselves and colleagues and avoided p>eopIe and responsibilities in 
order It) avoid pressure (Davis, 1975). The role of department chairpt»r- 
S4)ns in rOgard to change is centered on supportingpnd facilitating rather 
than on initiating and implementing. The role oKbc chairpe»rson in post- 
seCondary institutions is si)mewhat nnak)gous to the principal in elemen- 
tary and secondary' institutions: Both can supf"H)rt and facilitate change. 
The irnpact of pt»rs<>nality characteristics t)n receptivity toward change has 
been investigated at the post-secondary level in a study at a major univer- 
sity. The stfcitus of university pt»rsonneI found was to be related to. receptiv- 
it)' rather than to their personality. High status respimdents reported- high 
resistance to change, and convc?rsoIy lower status respondents tended to 
be more recvptiye'. In addition, the level of risk associated with a change . 
was related to the status of respondents and their receptivity or resistance. 
High, status and pen:eptit>ns of high risk went..hand in hand as did low 
status and pe»rceptions o- iow risk (Kazlow, lS/76). In other words, tfie' 
higher the formal status of respondents, then the greater the perceived 
risks due to change. The greater the risk, then the greater the resistance to 
change. ' " 
Studies'of elementary and secondary institutions revealed that mis- 
perceptions, and misunderstandings within and between organizational 
units lead to Frustration, conflict, and p<H)r coordination. Mis perceptions - 
and lack.of agreement. mav also result in resistance to change, A study of 
the- diffusion of innovations from their source to their intended uiiers 
illustrates a similar relationship for pv>st-'Sect)ndary institutions. Innova- 
tions developt^d by a national center -supported with federal funds were 
diffused to systems«at the post-secondary level. A stiidy of the percep- 
tions of ihe-intended users of the innovationji and the developers dis- 
agreed about the characteristics of the innovations, e.g., their coipplexity, 
compatibility, ^efficiency, utility, trialability, preliminary usi; without com- 
mitment to. implement, and visibility (bvans, 1973). These differences re- 
sulted in misunderstandings, frustrations, and. law levels of adoption.^ 
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The misF>crcept ions between the developer organ i/.dt ion and the iigier 
'orgnnizntians resulted in user resistance to ddoption. The uj>er organiza- 
tions probably inferred that the developcT was unaware of local needs and 
concerns because of. their Inaccurate characterization of their products. In 
other words, if on one hand the develof^x.'r claims that a. particular innova- 
tion is cornpatit>le with the user system, is efficient, and has low complex- 
ity, and on the other hand the user claims the opposite characteristics, 
then the user is likely to conclude that the developer is urunvare of the 
user s problems and'or characteristics. 

The studies cited here suggest that the djfferences between elemen- 
tary and secondary levels on the one hand and j^x)st-secondar)' levels on 
the other are a matter of degree. Basic issues and problems appear to be 
shared by all lev'els: need for participation, need for multiple modes of 
dissemination, need for an organizational orientation, nt^ed for strong 
leadership, need for less risk associated with change,^and need for per- 
ceptual agreement between groups involved with change. Although dif- 
fea'nces bi'tween institutional levels may be a matter of degree, in at least, 
two instances the degree of difference is great. Faculty autonomy and 
pc)wer are much greater at the post^secondary level. Decisions' over 
course content can bi* made independently in contrast to the narrow 
latitude of decision making associated with elementary and secondary' 
teachers. The strong addition of academic freedom at the post-secondary 
•level supports the practice of faculty controf over courses. Also, univer- 
sities are unlikely to consider 'institution-wide innovations, ■ whereas 
school . districts frequently do. A counterpart to the autononhy and power 
of the central administration in^ a school district is missing at the post- 
secondary level. Their pc»vver is diffuse, and consequently initiation of 
institution-wide change is limited. The post-secondary level, may be 
characterized by individual faculty as the primary unit for adopting inno- 
vations. And the innovations at the post-secondary level may be charac- 
terized as course specific, in contrast to innovatituis requiring 
institution -wide suppc)rt and involvement. The empirical studies of 
change at the post-secondary level are too few from which to generalize. 
Nevertheless, the suggestion that the differences between the institu- 
tional levels are not a matter of .kind but rather of degree provides a 
jumping off p<.)int for future study and comparisons. 

Post-secondary institutions have rViany of the same characteristics as 
their elementar)' and secondar)' counterparts. The technology is mostly 
•large group instruction carried out independently, goals are diffuse and 
vague, vulnerability to outside criticism is high, and indices of efficiency 
and effectiveness lack concensus and acceptance. That' many of the same 
kiiids of problems hinder change at the post-stVondary leyel should, 
I he re fo re ,• co m e a s no s u r pr i s e. 
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Linking Agents and the 
Sources and Uses 
of Knowledge 

Jack Culbertson 



';|.inking agents and agencies have as one of their central concerns the 
sources and uses of knowledge. This chapter delineates the wide'range of 
resources drawn upon by linkers, describes importarif knov\ ledge uses, 
arid shows their complementarity. 

Based oq a national perspective of the cor^iplex American educational 
system, the chapter focuses on the sources and uses of knowledge within 
that systern. Through an examination of these variables, perhaps some of 
the excesses of faddism in the area of change processes. arid of the' in- 
adequacies in linking roles which are not knowledge-based will be -made 
more evident. In a period when there is a growing press for dissemination 
and lipplic^tion, a tocus upon multiple knowledge uses can also remind 
us that differing knowledge users, both in'the sfiort-term and long-term, 
are highly dependent upon one another ai^d, in turn, uponPthe continuing 
generation and flow of^new concepts, generalizations and findings. 

Varied uses of knowledge imply varied forms; consequently, no for- 
mal or encompa^ising definition of knowledge will be offeredvat this point. 
Rather, the strategy will be to clarify these various forms within the con- 
text of the different uses of knowledge descnbed' below. . * * 

this point some^of the Hmitations inherent in t^e. categories of 
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knowied«L. utilization etnborhted need to be identified. F'^st, the 
catii-ories are not, presumed to totally comprehensive; rather they 
constitute knowledge uses which the writer deems as highly cnt.ca> Un-, 
doubtedly, additional uses co.ild be- postulated, and certainly oth^-r sub- 
uses could be formulated. Secondly, as with other categories of human 
b..havior, the different uses are not totally di.screte. A residing of the 
descriptions will sHou not only their close interrelatvdness and inter- 
depundency but also spme overlapping features in the categories de. 
veloped. A third limitation stems from the relatively small amount of 
-research available on knowledge uses in education. Since s.tud>es which 
are available on the general subject of knowledge utilisation come largely 
from the more established sciences, there is no guarantee that the results 
of these studies, apply precisely to the, field of^edutation. ' Fourth, since 
education is a developing rather than a develo.pc^d field, the division of 
labtJr implied in the description of different users is probably more 
marked than actually exists in practice. Stated in another way, the number, 
of individuals specializing in a .single use of knowledge is extremely lim- 
ited. Finally, some of the dimenfiions of knowledge u.se are described. and 
alustrate'^ from the perspective of educational administration. As the 
categories of knowledge u.se ai;e assumed: to be generic ones, one could 
have used a different field- for illustrations - curriculum or educational, 
psychology, for e>:ample, ■ . 

While the categories have limitations, they al.so can be used .bene- 
ficially First, they can provicie|concepts for use in the design of training 
and support systems, for various knowledge users, including Jinking 
agents directly concerned with improving educational practice. Second 
they can provide a basis for assessing current knowledge utilization ef- 
forts and for identifying priorities deservfng special funding Lastly, .they 
can stimulate study directed at the attainment of a- more refined system 
for classifying knowledge uses. 

Knowledge uses will discussed from various perspectives: the 
outcomes produced by the u.es, the distinctive features of uses and out- 
comes, illustrative types and sources of knowledge used to produce dif- 
ferent outcomes, key characteristics of different users of knovvledge, and 
the setJings in which users work. 



■For a Dioneerint- review and synthesis of kmuvlodse utilizMion fmn- the pors|X-ctive of 

uSonof K,wwUUxc. Ann Arbor. Mi.hisan: InsOtute, for Soo.l K. >.,...h, Conter for 
Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, 1969. ■. 
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Schurriii I pinptMiits the sht)rter tind lon^t-r rtinj»e i>uta>mos of the 
drffering .uws of knowlodgc. ; ■ 
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KfSoarcH is thv process used io create new knuwlod^tv- Twd major 
classes of.rusLMrch aro pustulatud: auicliisiDhnuiiMUcd and policy-, 
oriented/^ each of which has significance for linking agents. 

Conclusion-Oriented or Basic Research^ ; 

Conclusion-oriented restMrcb i*^ designed to advance frontiers of 
knowledge, and inquiry of this ty|X.' i*^ represented in valiti descriptions 
and explanations of the interrelations'.^ps between and mu tg variables 
inherent, in or impinging upi»n a given^ field of stud\ ic . -SOs for 
example, those studying the economics of e Mwation ^ led in new 

ways relationships between investm.:nts in education uit.i .urns to soci- 
ety. Psychologists, during the sam^^ period, shed ^e^^' P^^ht on the rela- 
tionships between early' child! nod lei:rnincs and future ^ducafional 
achievements. ' 

Basic researchers who ar'.* likely to reside in ivsedrch cind Mt^velop- 
ment centers, university departments, or institutes r. motivated larg^Jy 
by curiosity and by the Lhc?.1enge jf discoverng now relaUoajhip'5 , 
through data-bast»d inquiry The results of thv;. woikc n stimulate new 
inquiry by other basic rescai 'hers .md Coh l<*:^.d tc- more u^jhly developed 
or even new theories. 'Ovlm* t'rr.^\ results .iisu can have h r. ijor jnfluenc(? 
on the dia^ctions of policy, pr:.ct;'.e, or new developments. Findings on . 



^Tht* discussit)n imrru'di.it*-!;/ t'(ill«iv in>» dr.uvs upDn. concfpts nrtv.'-^Ka in jci*.k Cul' 
tvrts<Mi, "Spt'tj.ili/rLi (:,An'\T P.ilterrv^ an ! <. itent Sflt-ct'^iM." S*.*** j.irN (:Ljlbt.'rf"st)n, in 
SiKtal Sacfh f Content for Pn-purin^ KducutJoniH lyuJcrs. Columbus. Ohur. Chdrlfs T.. Morrill 
Publishing, Company, 1*^73. pp. 327-33=^. ' ' ^ 

^Amon)^ ihv st hol.us wh,. hjvf-prop >stH :vs.> Jistinct tvp*'s t)f rrsorirch ..rj Loe j. Cron- 
bach and Patrick Suppt'S. Srv thL«ir NkiK. 7' rrow'- t'i :ui)b. Now Vor!,: McMii-- 

Ian Coii'pany. I'^hM. 

"•The tonus ' b.isK roscarcb " and "conclusion-ohtnlt.' j rtv; arch'' .irt* XJSod intt-rchangfaMv ' 
in this chapter. . • ' 
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Iht' rMiUionship .vt\voi.*n lmtIv ItMrnings »iru1 LiIlt iWjdi'mic jiv l.ii'vt'- 
riicT^ts in the ^)hOs pruN'Rlcd ono soiirci' of siip[X)rl tor iMrlv childhood 
pru);nims, liowrvcr ihc niosl ininu'diiilt' jiid dinvt inipatl ot LmsIc ro- 
scMrch lends to tx* on Iho discipline or body of concepts from which the 
re sc' ii rc h c vo 1 vv . '"v* 

.Mtijor -sources of knowledge usi»d by hjsic researchers studying edit- 
CiilioHtil tidniinistrjlion jre the modes of inquiry iind concepts of social 
r<ience '^disciplines: liislory, socini psychology, sociology, economics, 
iTnlhrop(.)loi:\* jnd pv)liliciil science ^^\\ htive tested concepts and methods 
which Ctin Iv used to study educjtionjl administration. Thus, fX'rlinenl 
basic research has been -done by scholars trained ,^n disciplines./rheories 
of human motivation, Uvidership, conflict, informal organization or other 
leadership-related phenomena, in other words, have evolved from this 
basis. More-recently-prepared professors in education have had botier 
opportunities to acquire and use kiu»wled,i;e from one or more social 
i^cience" disciplines, and an increasing number of those professors are 
producing biisic rese.irch. 

With the very substantial ambi\;uity confronted by basic rest\ii' ners, 
the procedures outlined for dealin,i^ with prt>blem definition,, hypothesis 
or question development, research design, and data acquisition and 
analysis in textbooks on research tend to be oversimplified, in most in- 
stances the discovery of new knoxvled^e, in othe^r words,*' involves ex- 
tended search, many false starts,, and lon^ |.x'riods of conscious thinkinj^. 
Basic research is typically the product of individual effort, and fellow 
researchers, are the major sc)urces K)th of psychological support and of 
cjuality assurance- ■ ^ 

Instead of encnnqM-^sint; a wide ran^^e of variables as leaders do in 
decision-maki•^^ ^itUtUions, basic researchers commonly focus their in- 
quiry oh a limited number of carefully defined variables, Uven a few 
variables such as leadership ^r power structure can ^uide a lifetime c)f 
search for knowledge, and basic researchers, as a rule, are not concerned 
about Ho\\ their findings vvill. impact on practice.^ 

I he kev linkitii; agencies for basic researchers in the vi ;c'«'rice« 
are such. national pnifessiiMial associations as the A/iWTi'».i. x i )lo^ic.i! 
Association and tht' American Political Science A\ssociaHo!i. . Of vy^* \i 
contain sub->'roups interested in the sociology of educati" i .'. : iti.? *i 



[hL-rv is rvklonti' tr»om the scionlific a)mnninity mora gi-nt.T.illy '.h a tKv" n.,3>^ iinpoitant 
distovorii's .>rr nvidr by rostMrchtTS vv'hi.»n they *ire in their twt-ntios ond thirlii's (lA»hmon, 
I hv '.v^'ji ity to idrnlify mmI piirMiL* iit-w tjiR'stu^ns in highly fruitful woys. in other 
words, liki.v fi'-^idt-s mi ihnst' with fresh iiiui tloibk- perspectives. Thu.s, se.isontn>; iind . 
rxperience, which seem tobe.i rei|uia»nH'nt toreffeetivi' .fdministnition, do not nocessdrily 
enhtin.ce the biisic rV'Se.ircher's capability. |.or\i^ setw>nin^ within ii context of practiro -;s 
likely in fact to bo antithetiL\il ti» the achievement of major discoveries. 
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tics of vduCcUion. The officers, staff and informal leaders of these associa- 
tions play important roles in the diffusion of knowledge by spc^nsorihg 
annutti ronferences and professional journals which report basic research. 
Some imiversities have taken the lead in disseminating basic research as 
witness, for example, The Amchani jounuil of Soi'ioli\\*}/, published at the 
Univer.sity of Chicago. 

Professtub i)f educational administration en^a^ed in discipline-based 
rusearch frequently )oin relevant social science associations. Other impc;- 
lant and relevant linking agencies are The University Council for Educa- 
tional Administration (UCtA) which .sponsors the EHuatthmarAdwittii^tra- 
turn Quarterly, the National Conference of Professors of l:ducational 
Administration (NCPIiA), and Division A of the American liducational 
RestMrch Ass^uMation. 

Basic researchers, then, link with fellow researchers through national, 
associations and their systems for disseminatini; knowledj^e. llowever, at 
times they may be called upon to present their knowledge to policy mak- 
ers.at the state, local or federal levels, and in addition, they may be asked, 
to" present their research findings at meetings sptmsored'by other local or 
■ regional professional associations, in the main, the major task of translat- 
ing basic knowledge into practice is left to knowledge users other than 
basic researchers. 

Policy Research 

- . \ 

Policy research focuses upon the results t>f t hosen ctiurses of organi- 
zational action'*: Courses of action t an n^flect either changes in policy or 
efforts t(^ implement established policy efficiently and effectively. I3y pro- 
viding a blotter understanding of the degree to which and manner in 
which given courscvs of action work, policy research can provide useful 
feedback to policy makers. Ideally, this form tif reseaarh should provide 
p<.)licy makers continuing bases for changing and ad,ipting piili(. ies as the 
latter are studied and expressed in ctiurs^'s of action. 

Phik)Sophers, for a long time, have maintained that the political pro- 
ce.ss from which policy is developed should K» conceived and conducted 
.as an experiment."^ John Dewey argued that the scientific method could be 



/•For «»n in.sighUul Jist.iissii>n p. <ti».y rL'Sf.ia-h stv lames C"oleintiT\. Pi^liiy Rcticitrch in l)u' 
StKtal Stu;fnr,<, Morrislovvrt. N. |. ( i*T-}i»r-il l.t.Mrnin^ f*n;ss. 1972. 

^For ci corhparis >n of thf views i>r two philosi.phers i\r\ the subject, see. Lavyrej»:e 
"Haworfh, "The ^' .poninental St>ciety. Uijjwcy and ji>rdaM." l.lhn^. Vol. LXXI, Oc- 
tobtjr, ri*60, pp. 27-4<). 
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ba)U^ht lo IxMi on "cxpiTinuMUation" in \y\wy ciiiii iinf>rovL' the proa's^s. 
In iidditio'n, he Ivlii'vcii Ihiil t.luvcippri>cich could ht'lp rosoKv, ovi'Vtimc, a 
fuiidimuMiliil pn>bluni: 1 hn>u^h tlu' um' i)t ii'si'jivh on soc'u^\ i'\|X'rinu'nls, 
IX'VVL'V Ix'lifvvd ,lhL' fxtri'iiK's oi K'>;inHMU.itinn .iiui liionso a)uki U* 
aVDidt'd. 

■ While the CDiui'pt of \\)\k\' sludii's hiis Kvn Osldblishi'd Cor some 
time, it hjs not Ixvn iMsy to impU'iiierU.^ During the List dec-adf there has 
Ixvn^rowin^ interest on thi* |Mrt ot the public" dnd its electe.d representii- 
tives in the idej. l.i'.v;isUjtinn hiis I'mphiisi/ed the cole nf p)liey studies in 
ossessin^ the I'ftiejey of newly initiiited pro^nims. For exiimple, there is a 
.range of eurri'nt studies to evjluote Title 1 programs of the Llementtiry 
iind Secoridiiry bduention Act and, in turn, to help legislators make deci- 
sions concerning the continuance, expansion, curtaihnent, or change in 
Title I programs. Policy studies are also encouraged more generally by 
the so-called accountability movement which presses school leaders and 
scholars to depict mon- clearly what the schools ure doing and how well 
they lire doih^; it. . . / ■ , 

At this .fX)!!!!. sdiiu- general coiitrasts Ivtween basic alid f.X)licy re- 
search may Iv helpful in further defining the latter coiiA'pt.'' Basic re- 
search is c^HVerned more vvith the development and testing of theories, 
while policy research is oriented more, to action. Therefore, the iiuijor 
immediate audience for f.X)licy research is decision m kcrs; the n.ajor 
immediate judii'nce for basic research is scholars. Basic research tends to 
originate in discipline's and t'> le ted back into discipline On the other 
. hand,. [:x)licy rese.u ' Ihis its origins in action, and its results are fed back 
into action. Thus, Kisic research seeks princip !y to modifv' lx)dies of 
knowledge. p>licy research seeks principally to modify policy. . 

Coleman has .idi'nlified a number of "world-of-action" properties- 
which help to define and clarify policy re.search (1972:3-4). Hirst, sincjj 
decisions must Iv taken at fixed time ^xiints. pc»iicy reseairh must be 
keyed to these pi>ints. More comprehensive or new findings^de"velopc:d 
uftcr decisic>n points are reached are not heJpful. Generalizalions, even 
when limited in s<.-t»|:x', can Ix* helptui when provided on time. Second, 
language and con^^epts used in the world . 'faction are different from those 
u:^'d in di Aipliru s (Coleman, N72:5). The language of the practitioner, for 
example, differs from the language of the researcher: "The former tends to^ 



'^hor J tiiM 11 . iH»n 'f ihr rr.w)ns hv the i"i>tu i^pt dfftVull lo ini;>I« ti>i-nt, sot* I.")onilld 'K 
■ f.!n>pN-ll. K'fturrti^ ( x^x riiiifnts ' Amrnnni P^yiholos^i^t, Vol. 24, 4, Apnl pp. 

'Mhf tiis. u-^u.rv U^ tolltiw vvili Uk us :.:T\:y'i\ up*>n ri">^Mrvn dinvti'd «it nc-vv programs rothfr 
ctincupt.s. hmvcviT. ...in '.ipplu'd, it is <issii.ncd. tc' the study of existing programs. , 
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be pi^pulnr in tone, M\d tho \MicY lo Ex* Uvhnic.il. Tlv l.uVv;iin^i' of Kisic 
rustMrchers is oriuntud towtird iiKiuiry .ind h.is no com^Tn tor miction, but 
for cduLMtiondl leaders the eonverse is more often true. 

A third property identified by Colein.in is tluit the world of action 
involves "interests, control of resources, ^ind conHict," Contlicl jnd con- 
trol rerlect differing v.ilues which inipnct upon groups differently. Certain 
findings may add to the p^^iwer of certtiin j:;roups ^md siniultiineously 
diminish, the power of others. This properly Ivi's implications for the 
commissioning of p-olicy studies, the definition of }.xillcy problems, the 
design of j.x)licy res<Mrch, and the triinslation of findings into the world of 
action. 

The concepts and methods of inquiry nvaiLible to policy researchers 
are neither as well developed nor as tested as those available to basic 
' researchers, for not only is pilicy research a much more recent phenome- 
non than basic resean;h but also the rewards for university professors 
continue to favor basic research. It is also true that in such areas as school 
finance, policy studies have been conducted for a number of decades. For 
example, the studies of the impact of state- foundation sup|X)rt..programs 
at various periods in the last four decades have led to changes in :?tate 
financing patterns. 

Since evaliiation research focuses upon studying the outcomes of 
new pajgraiT • or courses of action, it represents one approach to policy 
research. Ssinulated by the growth in federally funded education pro- 
grams, a variety of conceptuali/alioris for guiding evaluation research has 
emerged. Different approaches are found in the objectivcs-based, the 
instructional research, composite, goal-free, management -decision, 
transactional and adversary models of evaluation. 

During the last decade there also has been considerable growth in 
university centers concerned with pxilicy studios in education, Although 
these centers have not focused on studying the outcqrnes.of programs as 
consistently as have evaluation centers, they have acjded to the number of 
policy studies available. " It is also significant that several departments of 
educational administration have conducted useful and systematic studies 

'"Fi.. .1 briff ilt»u.nptiui\ i>t thi'st* muUfK plus ri-fcri'nti's i/f^vi ribiii>; tht.'ir ori^',in.il forniul.i- 
-tion.s see Den-K WsyU^r. "ireeny, Meeny. Miney. Me.uix/AltiTn.itivi- liv.ilu.ititifi MtiJols."' 
Vie North Ccrttnii . U^H iiitiou .}uiirti rl\^. Vul. 30. Nn. 4, Spring. W76. pp. 333-58. For.i nmre 
thorn ugh tre.-.^mont nf ev.iluiitum see NKiKi.i Gutteht.i^ .ind HlnVi-r Struenin>; (lids.), H.iUii- 
ix^>k of ir^iluufnyr, R '^-an h. Bewrly Hills. Ccilifomin: S.tge PubliiMtion. W5. 

''Many of the centers eni-.omp.iss under pviliey stifdies imjuiry directed «Vt );eni'r.itinf. .ind 
as.sessing alternative tuurses ,<it actiotvj^ot yi'l iinplt*nu'Tited. This type of ini)u»ry. \' hich 
contrast?^ sharply with research din-ctfti at stiy[lyin)» Ihi- impact 6f progr.ims alread / mi- 
plomented, is discussed later in this paper under "Using Knt>wjedge to Attain New De- 
velopments." -. 
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of mtino^tMm'nt [X)lk^s hy u^ing,()^\TtUy()ns ivsu.ux l^nioi^ls io sinuiltitc 
do fined courses of iKtion. / / 

l:n)lx'ddud in iippn Mclu's/U) \\)\\Jy studies ^ist aotod tire vdryin^ 
iissurnptions cilx)ut the a'^ncij^>ts iuul methodulo|^es \yiiieh sh()uld .'•hdf.v 
inijuiry. Disc ipllne-h.ise/l nmeepts tin/l nKides-Ait inimiry, with the uvcep* 
tion of economics, hti\/' hcici limited /ise • tit liMSt ir/their ori^iiitil expres- 
sions: hi tiddition thiv^e ii/sociiil science i)r ^uyter d/portments who would 
perform pi)licy stuilies niiisi deaywith cimfhct/lx'tween tl ■ values of 
sciences iind the Vivfues'ot deiisiivn mtikei*/ F()i/eXtimple, d w.ine held. by 
Iho^ic In universitic's is thtit -iill r^setirch (andiiK;'^ sh()uld be public; how- 
ever, this Viilue c/n easily cKish with thi/se htMd in decision nrc^nas where 
timinj; and cor^rol of infomiation xuv in^pi)rtcint. For this and other 
reasons, Colenvin ar]k;ues that indepei/dent/ re search orj^ani/.ations are Ix't- 
tc'r equipped t/ian are universities ty carry out^xilicy research (1972:13). 

The. motn'ation of f^H)licy resiMrchers i.s to. understand what works 
and why, ^ivcn spc»cified piilicies/and defined courses (if'^ction. These 
researchers hiive-sp'cial links bo/h to resfKJnsible pi)licy makers and to 
other groups afit'Cted hy (^H)licy./rhe results of this type of research not 
only can l^elp modify policy bnt also can provide C(uiti»nt for training. 
Thus, policy researchers play a/unii|ue role in bridj^ing the world of ideas 
and the vVorld of action, and 'y\ the process, they r^fiist confujnt difficult 
scientific /as well as t'^nip'ex lolitical issues. 



Although many national/professional as.socia^l^i)ns provide forums for 
the disst^mina tion of polity r/»scarch, currently there are no formally ostab- 
li.shed linking agencies vvh/ch specialize in d^.seminating such studies. 
Since a growing an\ount (/f pt)licy research/is performed by non-profit 
i>rgani/ations, there is considerable inforn/al and individually initiated 
communication between ind among personnel in these agencies. 

Tne wtittfMi results ojf^x^licy studies^^enerally are disseminated in the 
fomi/of technical. reporlJs. Because the studies are frei]^uently done for 
governmental agencies, (fhe latter oftm play an imporlani role in distribut- / 
ing ^em. In some ca.st**' the major pn dings of reports are disseminated in^ 
media especially designed to servi/ practitioners in school systerns such 
in s/uch joumals as the Phi Delta l^apfmn or in more specialized publications 



■ / 



j In summary, policy rese/rchers link closely with decision make.rs in 
defining rescMrch, condoctir/g research, and interpreting the results./I hey 

re more likely to link with other policy resctirch» rs fhaiy with those 
pursuing basic restMr. b. /( ht'.products they produce, if eiTective, are use- 
ful to dc^rision makei s ^vterested in changing policy or practice ^)r both. 

Da la o n se 1 cv led f/a t u res o f ba s ic a n d p<) 1 icy^ resea rc h a re s u m rn a n zed 
in Schema II. 
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USING KNOWLEDGE TO 
ACHIEVE NEW SYNTHESES 

As research stiuiifs aa LinuiliUr, tluMr tiiuiin^s ^itui v « Mulusioiis tciui/ 
li> Iv LiSi'd tor pur[.x)SL»s i)t a>nsolidiUion or syntlvsis. Two ^rnrral cl\ssvj 
'.)t synthesis aro postiilaliui; I'Din.L'pt-orii'nU'd and pra<.'tirL'-rclaU\|. 
FurthL^r clarification ot tfu'si- two tvfvs follows. / 



Concept-Oriented Synthesis 



Thosi* pursuing LoncL'pt-orii'ritcJ symhusi . sock to produci' n» vv|y 
or^ani/ud bodies of knowledge which reflect a re-ordering of oMux'pts 
and research findings alx>iit selected asp<.?cts of education organizations or 
leadership. Ralph Sto^dill's publication on leadership is one example of 
such a synthesis (1^48:35-71). hi contrast to the basic researcher who 
gathers data through new studies and on^a^es in the primary or second- 
ary analysi-'s of the data, the synthesizer uses existing studies as major 
data bases.*' Synthesizers may use existing studies to conduct "meta- 
analysis," a form of inquiry which Gene Glass has described as "the 
statistical analysis of a lar^e collection of analysis results^from individual 
stlidies for the purposes of integrating the findinji^s" (1976:3). 

When effective, concept-oriented synthesis amasses and gives new 
meanings to existing knowledge, and such synthesis may be within the 
framework of a discipline, for example, the politics of education, or it may 
transcend'diiiciplines as in the ca.sc yf Stogdill's work on leadership refer- 
red to above, . ' c' 

The concept-oriented synthesizer is much more concerned with ad- 
vancing knowledge and understanding than, with advancing practice- 
consequently, concept-oriented synthesizers tend to serve more the needs 
of scholars in universities than leaders in practice settings. Their products 
can raise new research questions or point new directions for inquiry. At 
best, they can achieve new paradigms which will markedly reshape in- 
quiry in a field. ' ^ They also can provide content for training future re- 



'^Btisic n-'^tMn.hiTs .ilvr i ny^.i^r in a kind i)t synthfsi'>. .Mowovcr, thuir purposo is mort- ti) 
iderrtify Iho "od^i*" kni>vvlt ilj.'.' .mJ ti»" formul.itf hypothi-st's to ^Uido rostMrch r.ithiT. 
than to cumuUilf morv t<)mpri-»»ir»*-»v» U»dii"ii)f knuvvii'd^i', .v 

' ^ For details see Thomas S. Kuhn, Uic Stnuth'- St;t7Jfj/?<: Krcoluthyn, Chic.i^iv Tho Uni- 
vursity of Chic.i>;o Press. 1970 . ' 



sCiirchcrs and scholar practitioners, and occaj^ionally syntlu»M's can Iv 
used'^y di'vulnpt^rs, practicu-oriontcd synthi'siA'-rs, and others concerned 
vvrth the use of knowledge in practice. 

Major u^MairL-es used by eoncept-oriented ss nthesi/ers are theories, 
concept%,and rescMrch findings produced hy basic resean hers or by other 
concept-oriented synthesizers. The first task is one of collection: 

The written work of others (whether or not formally pub- 
lished) constitutes "raw" data for the integrator. In compiling the 
'^ initial list of :jmateri4ls to bt» read, the integrator makes use of 
' "^'6^ther bibliographies, reviews integrations in the sptvific areas of ^ 
his Iher) concern, as vyell as the variety of more general M)urces 
of information .... Further/ as any given report is read, the 
conscientious integrator will make it a point to track down any 
references given in it that seem relevant to his Iher) topic. After a 
given period --it may be a long one — little in the way of "new'' 
references will lx* found. (Feldman, 1971:87). ' . 

After pertinent studies are coUetrted, inquiry is concerned with the 
definition, classification and re-ordering of findings to achieve generaliza- 
tions, A miljor chcillenge, as Glass has demonstrated, is that of devising 
ways of comparing diverse findings (1976:3-5); another is'the treatment of 
studies with conflicting findings. '** 

While synthesis entails integration, the process also requires, the 
ordering of knowledge within the. components which comprise the 
whole^An early step in ordering knowledge is the discovery and mastery 
of scholarly works and fragmented bodies of knowledge, a process which 
must precede that of'integrating concepts and findings. In the process of 
achieving integration tViere is the challenge of identifying and elabi»rating 
those organizing principles which can give order to the knowledge mas- 
tered.- In contrast ^o th.c_basic restMrchers who tend to concentrate inten- 
sively upon a limited number uf variables, the synthesizer may concen- 
trate, upon a vvide^ range of variabies. 

Although there aa* other ai^emu's where they function, the typical 
work setting of the coneept-oric :ned synthesizer is the university. 
Conc^^pt-oriented synthesis tends to require individual activity, but group 
effort thn)ugh some division of labor i.*^ not uncommon. Scholars in social 



'••For ono Ireolmunt of this sub)ivt Rtch.ud l.«v;ht .ind IMul Smitli, Accumulating 
Evidence: Pmcedua^s for RL'M.)lvrf>; L untr.ldiclions Armwii; OiJ.i'r..nt Kc.Mjarch Studios." 
Hansard Educutional RiT'/t^r V*)! 4L N<>. 4. np. ^Z^-^Tl. 
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^Kienco departments play loading roles Jn synthesizing knowledge as do 
a'lectcd pn)fess<irs ut' education. 

Concept-orifAted synthfsi/crs htive ,i hi^h dej^rei'ol autonomy. As 
with Iwsic researchers, they typically di) not rei|uire public le);itimalion 
for specific obfeclives Ihuy pursue. They recjuirL* extended ^K'riods to pVo- 
duce, especially when the tar>;et is comprehensive synthesis, and their 
work mciy y;o through many revisions and may Iv subject to Vtiried cri- 
tii]Ui's ^rom othur Wholars who hulp to control the i]uality of their work. 

Linking a^fncics which SiTVe basic researchers also serve concept-^ 
oriented synthesizers. Included would bv national professional associa-;t 
tions serving; social scientists and professors of education, the nationtll 
meetings of which promote exchap^e as do pertinent journals — the/ei/r- 
fuil of Pirikmiility atul Social Psyi'/iDioyy, the Adminiatrativc Scicmv 'Quar(crl{f 
and the idfantional Adminhtriitioji Quartcrli/, amonjj; others. Major synthe- 
ses, of course, make their way into mono>;raphs and books. 

Since concept-oriented synthesizers are not concerned immediait i) 
or primarily with practice, their linka>;e is much jnorelto fellow scholars 
and >;raduate students. However, some synthe<iizers may present ne\v 
consolidations of concepts to practicinj^ educators; in addition, other 
kmHvled>»e users will use the consolidations developed by synthesizers to 
influence edueation and leader*ifiip. 

Practice-Related Synthesis 

r .. • • 

The major ^oal of prdclice-relaled synthesizers is to or^ani/.e exist- 
ing tSiowledge in ways which will help educational leaders in their 

. decision-making roles. This goal is achieved by ordering or reordering 
knowledge in relation to criteria outside "academic'^ disciplines as, for 
example, goals or objectives pursued by leaders, functions they perform, 
programs they seek to implement, problems or policy issues they con- 
front.. The typical textbook in education represents a practic -oriented 
synthesis ^ni is designed to produce meanings for practicing and pro- 

. spective educational leaders. Knowledge' in a textbook, on educational 
administratioa for example, might be organized around such functions as 

. staff **p/L»rsonnel administration, evaluation, resource management, 
school-community relations, educational program improvement, and so 
forth. Les-^'comprehl^nsive syntheses can- be organized around such 
specific topics as school insurance, staff recruitment, iniplemenring open 
schools, among others. In other words, the topics and the concepts which ' 
illuminate them have clear links with pmctice. ^n contrast to concept- 
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oriented synthesizers who iise criterin jnternni to disciplines to ciimuUite 
kno\vledge, priictice-orienled synthesizers use categories designed to 
help administrators nnd other professional fx^rsonnel link knowledge di- 
rectly to decisions and actions. Their goal is much more, to improve prac- 
tice through the use of concepts and information than it-is to point new 
directions for inquiry. . ' 

The sources used in practice-oriented synthesis are varied. As al- 
ready noted, ideas and ihfoi-mation from concept-orientii^d syntheses can 
"be used even though a new framework for ordering these concepts is 
required. The findings and generalizations developed by policy-oriented 
researchers are especially pertinent because the' latter are concerned with 
demonjitiliting how programs for which administrators are responsible 
work. Certainly, the results of both product-oriented and idea-oriented 
development (see below) are pertinent, and specific studies conducted by 
basic researchers may at times be grist for practice-oriented syntheses. 

Modes of inquiry are perhaps not substantially different from those 
used by concept-oriented synthesizers as definition, classification and 
.generalization are i*equired. A key diffe rence, however, is that value 
judgments enter miich more cltjarly into practice-oriented synthesis.. 
Since generalizations seek to. describe or explain thingS; as they are in 
concept-oriented -synthesis, scholars can stay within the ."is" framework; 
but in practice-oriented synthesis, on the other hand, relationships be-, 
tween actual and it^-Ml conditions are involved. In othei* words, the 
generalizations dcve!opt»d are designed to help leader^ and organizations 
make decisions which will move education toward more idealized states. 
Choices made about objectives, problems.and other rubrics used in pro- 
*ducing practice-oriented syntheses are shaped inevitably by the ideas or 
values of synthesizers and/or their clients. The practice-oriented synthe- 
sizer, then, has an important role in identifying and clarifying values. 

An early step In practice-oriented .synthesis is the definition of ele- 
nients which will serve as organizing links to practice and which will 
require value clarification. These elements will vary • dep^^nding upon 
whether educational or leadership objectives, functions, programs, pro- 
cesses, issues, problems, or other phenomena are chosen for organizing 
frameworks. The r^umber of organizing elements increase and value 
. quest ions will become more complex as more^oi?ii;prehe syntheses 
are sought. ■ • - v^*^ 

A range of organizations perform linking agent i-oles bearing upon 
practice-related synthesis; especially important are national professional 
associations! Serving adrninistrators, for example, are the American ' 
Association for School Administrators (AASA), the National Association 
fpr Elerhentary School Principals (NAESP), and the National Association- 
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for Secondary School Principals (NASSP). Other organizations with large 
numbers of administrators as members also perform effective roles as, for 
example, Phi Delta Kappa, Regional and ^itate educational associations 
also disseminate practice-related findings, 

• Many practice-related syntheses are published in periodicals spon- 
sored by national associations serving particular groups of administrators 
as, , for example, the Nationul EkmcnUny School Principal The ERIC' 
Clearinghouse on Education Management at the University of Oregon, to 
take another example, publishes syntheses f6r educational leaders under 
such titles as The Bussin;^ Controversy, Vandiilism Prevention, and Account- 
ability and Testing. Practice-related syntheses also make their way into, 
monographs, occiasional papors,-and more recently, into audio-cassettes. 

The major or controlling judgments about the quality of syntheses are 
rendered by practitioners and, in some cases, by prospective practition- 
ers. Consequently presumed measures of effectiveness are often reflected 
in the number of readers of given syntheses or the number of subscribers 
to a specific journal which specializes in synthesis. 

Practice-related synthesizers tend to be boundary-spanners much • 
more than concept-oriented synthesizers. Many of them make oral pres- 
entations to practitioners and write for practice-oriented.^journals; they 
also have links into literature published in the research conimunity where 
they obtain conc(?Dt*s and findings to give meaning and shape to their 
generaiizations.vir they are in a university community, they' link with 
prospective administrators in training situations. 

As already implied, synthesizers may be found in a variety of set- 
tings. Scholar-practitioners in school districts or other education agencies, 
may effectively serve as practice-oriented synthesizers; graduate students 
in training may also perform this role, as may developers in educational 
laboratories ,9r research and development cenlers. Others ptirformihg the 
rule y.'ould include leaders in school study councils, leagues o*^ schools, 
ERIC clearinghouses, and divisions of research in large school systems. 

Schema III presents summary information on practice-related and 
cohcept-oriented '•yntheses. 

USING KNOWLEDGE TO ATTAIN 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS - 



" New'Hevelopments in education depend upon the inventive use of 
knowledge. Two kinds of development are postulated in this part of the 
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chapter: prudiai dowlopmont, thnuii;h which specific tools of ^cncnl 
use io eductitors d re canted, ,ind iddi development, through which pro- 
jections of hew cduCiilioniil or letidershii') states are tUttiined, Hxjimples of 
product development iire instruments tor iissessin^ teacher jx'rfc^rmdnce, 
computer proj;riims to facilitate decision-makin^i;, >;uidelines for imple- 
menting educational inriiu'ations, pro'^ramsand materiaJsforu.se in train- 
ing. Examples of idea developmerTt would include projections of alterna- 
tive educational futures, delineations o&new or untested organi/ational 
arrangements,' descriptions of untried means for dealing with racial inte- 
gration, and the like. Both product and idea development provide signifi- 
cant content Por linkage netvvi^rks. 



Product Development ^ 

.. y ■ . " 

Most cxfx*rienc;e with product development has been gained in the 
'industrial sector where knowledge from the physical and biological sci- 
ences has had major developmental uses. lUuvever, during the last' few 
decades experience with product development in education has increased 
as federal funds for the first time 'have Lx'cn allocated to educatiiinal 
labc^ratc^ries, research. and development centers, and other organizations 
to suppt)rt developmental activititvs. . . 

Product development Involves the utilization of knowledge to design 
and create usc^ful-materials, technologies, systems, or processes of general 
use to educational administrators. '"^ lljustrations of products, would be, 
. among i^thers, /-n/s/s/'/W, a game designed to (teach communication skills 
and understanding to school personnel, develi^^ped by Frank Thiemann at 
the Universit)' of O region Research and Devtjlopment Center; computer- 
basc»d simulations o\ various types, inclUdinm)ne developed through the 
NatiiMial t-ducation F-inance Pn^jecf which jvas designed to assess the 
impact state schoi^l finance i^f d^ffereijit allocation formulae; and 
guidelines for innovatiiMis such as thi^sr dejveli^ped at tht> University of 
.Wisconsin Research and DeveU^pment C'entbr which are directed at im- 
plement iiig the multi-unit '^'hool. 

As used ir. this paper, product development is designed to be of. use 
not just to one school system but io many. Hffective product devek^pment 



»M\>r one disi ii>*>ii>n oi Ji-voKipnu'nt soo KKhcUd Srhutz. " I he NoturL* of tduc.Ulontil 
Dovvlopmunt" in IUl' founui} of Ht ^t'inrh and DtTyhtpmntt in Liiuaition. Vol. 3, VVintoc l.'^^l, 
' pp. 3^-62, .Also. sLv John K. Homphill dnd.Frcd S. Kosonoii, lAiucnlionat DtVcloptudit: A Nrw 
bl^ifilitw'for Sdf-Rt'Htirni: liu^vnv. Ow^onl t't.-ntor for ihv Advanced Study of I:duc>itionnl 
Adjministration/1972. ' 
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involves a process of invention where effective problem defining iind 
problem sc)lving are reejuired. Problem defining often entails the use of 
data frpm a ran^e of school situations and may recjuire IxJth needs as- 
sessment information and feasibility studies. However, data fro in real 
situations are not always sufficient in and of themselves for effective 
prt>duct development. In addition, the results of pertinent basic and deci- 
sion research often need to be utilized as do relevant syntheses of knowl- 
edge. P:tt differently, product development involves the bringing together 
of problem definitions and basic or applied knowledge in new ways. 
When product development is effective, it is a means pnr excellence for 
bridging the so-called "theory-practice" gap. 

In contrast to basic research, product development often requires 
tean^ efforts, and dozens of individuals' may be involved in product de- 
velopment projects. For example,^ more than 185 professors from more 
than 45 universities were involved in the development of the several 
UCEA Monroe City School System simulations, and scores of adminis- 
trators and teachers paivided data and suggestions during the develop- 
mental process. , 

• There are widely recognized problems of quality control in product 
development and use. Although process of objective evaluation of 
products under conditions of use is highly desirable before distribution, 
the informed judgments of actual or potential users tend to be the major 
controllers of quality. These informed judgments can be rendered at vari- 
ous points — at the time when a prototype is completed, during the initial 
dissemination stages, oir after distribution and use. The Substantial ex- 
pense required by systematic evaluation and the difficulties often encoun- 
tered in obtaining valid data^dbout product impact have led to the increas- 
ing reliance on informed judgments. 

Nationally recognized linking agents specializing in transmitting 
educational products to administrators are limited in number, Publishers 
and other companies in. the privato^sector have traditionally performed 
key distribution roles through mass production and marketing 
techniques, especially in terms of books and other writfen materials. More 
recently, non-profit organizations, including federally supported labs and 
centers, have played an increasingly important role in distribution. For 
products not handled by published companies there are many decen- 
tralized efforts; consequently, product developers themselves often play 
key linking roles as the ou^tcomes of their work represent very specific 
uses of knowledge which can be more e,asily communicated than abstract 



*^Soe tht* UCEA hi^flruclionat kc<H)urccs Catalog. Columbus, Ohio; 1 bo Univorsily Council 
for Educational Administration, 1976. - 
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" idcMs. lk.»cnusc» thosi* who cijeatt* products are more fomiliar with them and 
their purp^)sos than anyone else, they inevitably play important linking 
agent roles. They may choost* to limit their roles by helping those in the . 
publishing companies or otiiers serving in special dissemination roles to 
assume the task. On the other hand, they may elect to become directly 
and heavily involved in helping leaders acquire, use, and evaluate ^the 
pn)ducts. In either Case, product developers can have a major iiVipact on 
the improvement of educatioi» and its management. 

.,' . ' • ' " ' ' 

Idea Development / 

/ 

. Idea development, as defined here, is designed to produce nevv 
perspectives on problems and/or'new decision options. Such perspective?; 
or options are usually /projected within intermediate or longer range time 
frames. In contrast to /product development \^hich results in specific tools 
with relatively rapid; implementation, idea development, requires more 
change in the educational syste^ns than doei? product adoption and more 
time to implement change. By definition, the ideas developed are un- 
tested in practice; thus, while they can be assessed from a logical view- 
point and sometiines through simulation for their efficacy, they cannot be 
assessed empirically until after they are dissc^minated. One advantage, 
then, that idea developers have is that their imagination can be uncon- 
strained by. the status quo. Their major functions are to describe and. 
assess alternatives which transcend current societal, educational or lead- 
ership states, to delineate untried strategies for realizing. identified alter- 
natives, or to describe new or different tactics for implementing alterna- 
tives. ' . . 

Imaginative or inventive thought is critical to idea development. 
There are various approaches and many potential sources of knowledge 
and of information which can undergird such thought and which cat^ lyad 
to idealized future state's or implementation strategies for moving toward 
.such states. Comprehensive surveys of educational practice in given sys- 
tems have frequently been used to identify discrepancies between goals 
and accorhplishments, and the identified discrepancies can be used, in 
turn, as a basis for generating goals for new action alternatives for deci- 
sion makers. Another strategy 1s to use trend data about past and present 
conditions in order to project future goals or programs. Since the last 
Qfrn Kvoy nf>h»H h; i sed upon trend ji ata, it assumes a continuation of past 
and present tendencies with minor vaTi^Tncrrn^T-A- third' strategy involves 
projections of the future in which discontinuities in present educational 
trends are delibefatdy.assum'ed and in which quite different'options from 



pajsent and post ones are projected. In recent decades there has been an 
Increasinj; number of studies |:^roiectinH futurt* states or alternatives that 
depart frorn present trends. IMiiWs "de-schoolinj;'' idea, for example, rep- 
resented development which broke sharply vvith^the status quo. 

While imaginative thoughtj is a critii.al ingredient of idea develop- 
mer^t, various methods in recent decades have been developed for. pro- 
jecting or delineating future states. As education and its purposes are 
linked inevitably to societal conditions, knowledge ^boui the future of 
?uch conditions is impi^rtant to idea developers. Many aspects of vduca- 
tion in tjj?^ coming decades will be affected, for exo'mple, by. changes 
in the family^ in populatk \ distributions, in«the rate of energy depletion, 
in economic developments, in cnanging governmental structures, in new 
legislation, in international events and in many otVier variables. Fiffective 
idea development is a complex undertaking requiring the use of many 
concepts and much information- 

^Although comparative studies of product and idea developers are not 
available, one may hypothesize that the idea developer, much more than 
the product developer, prbcet/ds through individual effort. A perusal of 
"futures'- publications will show that individual effort and perspective 
predominate, while the evidence is clear that products develo«,x?d in 
education are frequently realized through team effort. 

Idea developers generally tend to reside in spt^cially created i nstitu- 
tions such as, for example, the Futuribles irt Paris, the Huds'bn Institute, 
the Rand Corporation and other "think tanks." In education, two feder- 
ally supported research and development centers were established in the 
late 1960s to study educational futures, one qt' Syracuse University and 
the other at the Stanford Research Institute. A wide range of disciplines in 
universities now offer courses on futurology and such universities as 
Wisconsin, British Columbia; Wayne, New York, Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education (T:> ron to \ State University of New York at Buffalo, 
Texas, Tennessee, Texas A&M, Utrh, the University of California at LOs 
Angeles, and Illinois State offer courses on educational futures for pro- 
spective leaders in education. ' . 

There are severe problems of quality control on idea development. 
Because the ideas produced deal with future states, there is no scientific 
way to establish their validity immediately. However, these ideas tend to 
receive critical examination when made public, perhaps more so than 
does knowledge about the present and past. The major quality assurance 
is found in the judgments of other idea developers. Since future-oriented 



»'F6rd dt»scription of a range of methods for studying the future sec Stephen Hencley and 
James Yates, Educational Futuri/f;t: Mcthodolif^^ia^i, Berkeley: John A. McCutchan Corp., 197^: 
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idctis often h^ivO mow jxipiilar appeal than present or past-viriented ones, 
one nuiy sumiise that they eome under the purview and judy;ment of a 
j;a'ater number of citi/ens than do. the latter 

. • Curirently there are no s^x'ciali/ed linkinj^ a|L;encies for transmitting:; 
fiitua'-oriented ideas to educators. However; the World Future Society 
disseminates ideas on education to interi'sted mi;mlvrs through a special 
newsletter. On the other hand, national orj»ani/.ation,s with purposes 
specific to education, and leadership are much m( re concerned with 
transmitting ^ractice-a'lnted syntheses or policy research studies' than 
future-oriented idctis,'^ 
. The outcomes of idoa development are disseminated through jour- 
rials, monographs and Lxioks in a manner similar to the results of research 
and synthesis. Thv futumi, for example, is a periodical^ which publivshes 
an array of ideas about future t'jspectsof socjiety, including thosc» related to 
education. There are no journals in education devoted specifically to the 
dissemination of future-oriented ideas. The|re are occnsii^nal bcx^ks which 
depict educational futures such as The Future: Create or Inherit by.Charles 
W, Case and Paul A. Ois<m and Lctmthis;^ for 'lbvwrririC: Role of the Future in 
Bduaitiou by Alvin To f Her. 1 

Schema IV summarizes selected inforiiiation on idea and product 
development. ■ 
■■■ ' *.■."' ) 

USING KNOWLEDGE TO ACHIEVE IMPROVED 
/ OR NEW EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 



The use of knowledge in decision-making by educational leaders and 
policy makers is a key instrument {or. aljte ring practice, and one of the 
more significant tests of all knowledge use is whether in fact it alters 
educational practice. Tu what extent, in other words, does relevant 
knowledge or do knowledge-related products and services vis-a-vis 
.given decisions, and Jo administrators^and pv)licy makers use available 
knowledge, products, or services in de^'ision-making to change practice?. 
\ ; Two general, if st)mewhat related; 'categories of knowledge uses in* 

/ •'f^Ftir one ex.imolo nf fulurc^ thinkln^ sjxmsc)rytj^'»y the University of Minni'sota .ind The 
iJriiversity Council for l-diicalion.il Adnxmistrntion see'Som Popp<.»r (Kd.), Ima\>ht\; Alti'nia' 
/iiy Future School i)ri^imiziititm<. MinnoopH-Wis. Minnusotn: Doportment of IjducitionarAd- 
ministration, Collfftu of Kdijcation. University of Minnos<it.i, 1972. Also soo Louis j: Rubin, 
ThAfuturc of Eiiuaitioti: PtTs)vt//iJt\< o/i Ti>momu(»'s St'//()o/i»^ Allyn and Bacon, 1*^75. 
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divisinn -milking; imii K' |H>stiihncd' Iho impn>vrriu'nU»t' I'ttW tiwm'ss i>r 
cfficioncy of oNistin^ pn»^r,iins t»r ,i^>lii'U's, ,iiul (In* inslitutiui^ o( lU'Vv 
prii^nms or f\>licu's. [■iu b oi thi^.o tisi'> wi|l iu>\v U*. illiisttiiu%l jiul 
t'liilx>riiU'tL * 

Improving Existing Policies or Programs 

U\ this leiidtTship tMU7;i)rv, fx^lify ^ind pm^riim oh|ot lives iirc lUroiidy 
;i;stiiblishcd, FiffVctivi'noss is impr^^wd iis i|iiiility nr quiiiitity o\ rclc- 
> Viint nutconu'i is incRMsct^l. \o ini prove efficiency is to dtH.TL»frse energy, 
' time or othi'r rest>iiries Required to produce^J^iveti i>uteomes or to use the 
Siinie res»iir("es io iiehieve improved outcoihes. Since thea* iire countless 
Viiriobles beiirin^; U|X)n the iittiiinment effectiveness iind efficiency, 
mnny illustnitiohs of knowledge use* could be offered,*'* but only ii feu- 
will bt* set forth at this point. 

Given ej^tiiblished objectivi's, whiit planning ivill ensure their effec- 
"tive iichievement? Using knowledge through niiiniigement pKinning is 
one important strategy for increasing efficiency. 

One body of kni>w ledge related to management planning and 
decision-making is Operations Research (OK), OK methods developed 
within the last thav decades, have their origins in mathematics ancf 
economics; their rigorous application through the use of computers can 
illun itiate the consia|uences of given decisions.' For example, linear pro- 
grammiP'* techniijues in cafeteria management can be used to help lead- 
ers ens greater economy, Ix'tter fot>d value, and more choices for stu- 
dents. ^^I'he basic cimrepts of the methods can Iv applied usefully with- 
out. the u^e of mat,hematical formulae, as in the Program I- valuation and 
Review i chnitjue (PLKI ) which can be used to ensure the efficient 



•'It is n>v«i;iu/»Hl Ihaf.i v;ri'.»t cicM the K'h<iv»or nf own thto most rffivtivi* Icidcrs is 
ditvctov! n.iint.itnmv'. i'n;,ini/,itiim r.ithiT th.ui M ch.in^in^ or imprtivin^ pru^Mms nr 
pnlii'ii's hi»nl pnnupjls! for t:\,inipli'. sfX'iid nuich limo on such m.ittOrs ,is rcs^xindin^ 
to ivnlr : ii'wv inK)rni,)t»on ri'qlll•st^i, h.indlin^ p,i runts' conipl.iints, nr. ,id ministering 
>»rii'v*u^v ; HKi'diirt's. Siniu thi* thrust ot this p.ipiT is towjrd i'ht)n^o r.ithcr thiin mjinto- 
n.inciv the usr ot Wnovvk'dm' m ni.iinliMi.intO di'iisinhs wiil nt>t bo t.rcMtod hcn\ 

-"Schw.ih h.is thi'on/rd th.it thfro .ire ^0,1)01) piiti*nti,il v.iri.iblos to bv considered in any 
impi^»rtimt decision ni<ui<' by -Jn edui.iti*>!i.il .idministriitor. See jijsi'ph |. Schw.ib, "The 
Pn)fesM>rship in !;duc.ith)n,il Administr.ition: T.heory'Art-1'pictice. " In Dimiild VVillt>\vt'r 
and J.K'k CulbertS4>n (l-ds ). I'hc Pwfi'^^arship. in iiiiuutunwl Aiimtniiitratf u. Columbus. 
Ohio: UCEA, 1964 pp. 47-70. 

^^For a fcviow of cfiiffortnt OR methods, stv Russell L. Ackoff and Patrick Rivotl, A 
Manager's Guide to Opteratmia Rt'St'Mrd;. Nt^w. York: John Wiley and Son, 1963. 
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scheduling and nu)niu)rin>; of v\ .»rk. 

Hfrtciency can also Iv sought tha)urh ihi* .uli^ptum ut instruiiional or 
mana>;cinent technologies. Using knowledgt^ to in\plcmont nuwi4\gt^'n)cnt 
informiUion systems or data paHvssIng systi»ms can niaku nunagcmcnt 
moK? efPcient. Computer-assisted instruction (CAl) or language ^labora- 
tories are two illustrations from a - range of instructional technologies; 
efficioncieh are achieved when tasks aie ^vrlonued thn>ugh technology as 
woll as, but less expensively than, by scht'Ol pc»rsonnel. 
.J Available knowledge iK'aring upon organizational effectiveness is also 
varied. For example, school principals represt»nt ,a key management sup- 
jx)rt system for facilitating effective teaching and learning in schools. 
Management suppt^rl may involve such functions as recruiting and plac- 
inj:^ com pt» tent pc»rsi)nnel, pawiding these ^K'rsonnel needed means to 
achieve objectives, maintaining fruitful links with parc^nts, giving pt»rson- 
nel needed reinforcement and feedback, and so on. In nuiking decisions 
to implement these and related functions, one can draw upi)n knowledge 
about' many subjects — knowledge of communication processes, gYoup 
psychology, the politics of education, among others. 

Effectiveness can also be pursued through special management 
5itrategies. One appavKh is found in management-by-objectives (MBO), 
an essential featua* of which is its capacity to monitor progress toward 
objectives. Through the usi? of knowledge about this method on(? can 
continuously target efforts toward more effective attainment of goals." 
Know ledge- bast»d approaches to effectiveness and efficiency art* always 
applied in a social context; const^quently, organizational climate becomes 
an important consideration. The degree to which leaders motivate and 
reinforce personnel arid the extent to which. they contribute to widesprtMd 
understanding and commitment to school objectives are among the fac- 
tors whi.:h shape organizational climate. By using knowledge about 
morale, productivity, organizational communication and motivation, 
leaders can achieve ga^att^r effectiveness and efficiency. 

Among those using knowledge to improve the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of programs are principals, supc»rintendents and other leaders in 
school systems. They may choose to play an important internal, linking 
role b^ pa)viding a bridge between external linking agents^ind agencies 
and those seeking imprt)vements in school systems. They may, for ex- 
ample, contact^ product developers for instructional or rnanagement 
technologies .or practice-related synthesizers for pertinent knowledge. 
Publications which pa)vide product descriptions and practice -re la ted 



"For one taMtmunt of muna^i-ment-by-obiectivvN, sui* lera-l Boll, A Pcrformamv Aavuut 
ability SyMeni for Schwl Administrators, New York; Parker Publishing; C\»mp.iny, W74. 
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nynthoscs aw major si)iinL»s of Kiu»wk'd>»i' lxMrin>; Ufxui vfficii'iuy and 
offivtlvcnoss. Loaders in nolworks. loamifs, intrmiewliaU* si»rvkv agen- 
cies, and universities who an* spivialists in external linking; all can oiler 
a*S4>urces to leaders desiring; to make pro>;rams more etiVctive or effieient. 

Instituting New Policies or Programs 

I hc >;oal o( new pK)licies or pro>;rams is edvieational chan^'e. A^ain, 
decision-making; by administrators and other si h»\»| loaders is an impor- 
tant instrument Ibr change, and knowled>;e is ii si'rvant of the decision 
process. 

Leaders . concerned with the establishment of. new objectives or 
policies can usi.» knowied>;e from many sources including reforencc?[-t>n 
strategic planning;. Strate>;ic planning;, for example, involves the estab- 
lishment of new >;oals and objivtives, and therefoas an analysis of con^ 
ditions axjuiring the establishment of new directions and the kinds of 
policies needed to achieve new dia'etions. A wide ran>;e of knowled>;e is 
alsc> available about stKietal needs which education might sc*rve »ind to 
which its policies and objectives should be related. For instance, there is a 
growing amount of knowledge aKnit the depletion of energy re'sources by 
s(Kiety and such knowledge has important implications for the si*ttihg of 
objectives having to do with consc*rv*ition education in schools, as well as 
objectives for man^jging the schools themselves. 

Any effort directed at new policies or pa)grams involves change pro- 
cesses. Knowledge aK)ut these processes has Iven growing in recent 
years; and there are many st>urces of knowledge which can be drawn 
upi>n. There is knowledge, for example, aU>ut adoption of innovations 
and about the problem -S(.) I ving approach to change. Such knowledge is 
very relevant to educational leaders committed to the attainment of alter- 
ations in practice. „ 

Decision-makers concerned with change occupy pt)sts in school sys- 
tems, institutions of higher education, ;ind other educational agencies. 
They often perform change agent rales themselves as they link school 
leadvrs and knowledgeable experts, if decision-makers arc interested in 
establishing new programs to achieve established objectives, especially 
pertinent is the work of policy researchers whose function is fo evaluate 
programs. Also pt»rtinent is the work of idea deyelopt^rs whose .major 
function is to project new decision alternatives for leaders. If decision- 
makers are concerned aboiit the establishment of new objectives and 
policies, synthesizers who treat such topics as strategic planning offer 
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useful knowledge, as do those ^con^jrr^ with analyzing societal and 
educationa^Jiitj^^^^ 

luCatidnal leaders concerned either with program or purpqsi^ 
cfiange or with greater effectiveness of efficiency . do not prtSduce joutr . 
■ comes a 4; visible or as specific as those of other knowledge users' already 
/ discussed. There may be tangible results of the decision process in the " 
form of minutes or reported actions. More intangible residues are avail- ' 
; able in the memories or actions of those comprising the in fbrinal network . 
of the organization where change is implemented. Ihe^irti facts produced 
• by leaders in their work/then^^ are different from those produced by 
researchers, synthesizers, and^QSvelopers. 

Thdse in leadership postsi moreHhan other knowledgg^^users, are 
severely time-constrained in decision-making situation^rii^OTlLjCoritinu'- 
''^lly.. pressed to take action. The decision-making arena is much rnore 
izcMTiplex and attended by more uncertainty than are the arenas of other 
knowledge user^. 

Other Jeaders may have a role iri;.bvaluating the quality of the leaders', 
performance; this perfo nuance, however, is evaluated ultimately by the 
pyblic, rnpre specifically, by its designated repn^sentatives. School board 
;rmembj^X^'^^^^ an important role, in decisions about the current or con- 
.tmued' perfonna nee of school superintenden ts- 

^ r ' Many. iac tors other thaR-explicit knowledge shape decisions of l^ad-. 

;^ers. Theyvirievitably must be concerned vyith the differing interests of: the , 
various gn^iaps affected by decision outconies.- In addition, the; criticral 
values both -shaping and transcending decisions which form .the public 
interests of education are highly significant Viariables in decision making. - 
So it is understandable that experts with varioiis types Of kiiDvvledge are 
seen by decision makers as only one of many referent groups in .the . 
decision process. /V . . . V ' 

The same linking agencies provide support fpr leaders whether they 
-^irfe engagri in improving existing policies or programs or are instituting 
new"^licies and programs. National adnniinistrator associations are the 
major linking agencies, and staff in these organizations, leading members, 
and others play key linking roles .through a variety of dissemination 
activities. • ' i 

During the last decade especially, there has been marked growth in. 
external linking agents who facilitate change processes through knowk 

.edge utilization. They facilitate change through a variety of tactics asy 
foi example; performing studjef\ and develpping recommendations for ^ 
change ih programs or . policy; facilitating group problem .solving directed 
at change; providing informational oi: human resoufte linkages, related to 
program change; offering needed training programs; and so forth. -.. 
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Selected information on knowledge uses in improving existing 
policies or programs and in instituting new policies and prograrns is 
suminanzed in Schema V. . 



USING KNOWLEDGE TO 
IMPROVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Even though there are niany ways of classifying progi;ams, only two 
categories vv^ili be discussed in this paper: pre-service and in-service. It 
is widely recognized that these two classes of training in fact are often 
interrelated in practice, but the two approaches can usefully be distin- 
guished for heuristic purposes. Given the author's background, the ap- 
proaches will be discussed and illustrated within the context of adminis- 
trator preparation. -r . 

In-service Programs " - . ^ 

^- . ^ ■ ■ . ■ / ■ ; 

In-service training, defined in ternis of Client population, is oriented 
to those already in leadership posts. Its major purpose is to produce 
t job-related leamings of immediate use to those in leadership posts. De- 
sired outcomes, then, are understandings, skills,, or attitudes which have 
identifiable uses oh the job. Leaders might .acquire; for example, neyy 
skills in the resolution of conflict or more positive attitudes toward affir- 
mative action programs. ^- 

In-service programs differ from pre-service programs on several 
counts. Typically, these programs, a^ compared to pre-service programs, 
are: . ■ ^ . 

• shorter in duration even though they may be more ih- 
tensivej, , . ^ 

• focused more upon irnrnediate problems (or crises); 
shaped more by the immediate desires of the clients, 
served; . ^ 

• more flexible in format, methods and staffing; 

• less likely to carry academic credit; 

• less controlled by certification or .university require- > ' 
merits'; ^* . . 
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• less likely to require formal rending and study; 

• oriented more to present than to future career positions; 

• available from a greater variety and number of spc>n- 
sors. 

EfftHTtive in-service programs result in new learnings which in turn, 
can be used to improve decision making. At.their best these prograrns can 
provide personnel better bases for leadership. In today's complex envi- 
ronment, in other words, those who would lead in change efforts are very 
dependent on new learnings. More and more leaders in school districts 
see in-sorvice education as a major mechanism for organizational re- 
newal. 

Trainers, as i>pecial users of knowledge, play a key role in designing, 
and conducting in-^'rvice education programs. They must pay careful 
attention to client - interests by using needs assessment procedures vt 
other feedback mechanisms for determining training objectives, and since 
in-service programs are not mandated, their continuance is rhore depen- 
dent than that of . pre-service: programs on the perceptions clients have 
about their value. In-service programs enable leaders to acquire, anci use 
new knowledge about administration. 

Three client systems to be served through in-service programs can 
bjt? Conceptualized: individual, group; and organization. The Kette;*ing 
Foundatifn has helped stimulate the development of individually ori- 
ented learning opportbnities-for school personnel (Brainard, 1973). In this 
approach, principals (or other leaders) establish learning objectives 
specifically for themselves, and in addition, they tie fine indicators to de-' 
note when objectives will be achieved. While they may rely upon groups 
for support at certain stages or help with certain objectives (e.g., group 
skills), both the targets and the. processes of learning are their own re- 
' spoh.sibility. As a result^ there can be much flexibility both, in objectives* 
and in processes. This approach assumes that individuals differ in learn- 
ing objectives they value, as well as the learning styles they prefer. .It is 
significant, however, that a recent study shciwejd that a relaWely small 
pjercentage of principals (five per cent) in a national sample of 500 re- 
sponding expressed a preference for individualized in-service programs 
(Davis, 1976). , ; • . , 

The group is another client system. Small-group theory and research 
have long influenced, in-service education. A variety of knovyledgle about 
methods and content- for facilitating group learning, is available. If the 
group's learning objectives are of an affective natyre (e.g., interpersonal 
understandings), for example, sensitivity methods might be Used. In this 
case members of the gr^^up would generate thei** own content largely^om 
their own experiences, perceptions, /and interactions. If the objectives 
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.stem from shared perceptions^abouUib^ problem, 
a pToJo^XBzso^ might well be useci.^-^ The group, under these 

. circum^^tances, -would likely seek content or knowledge beyond that avail- 
able from i^s dwn membership. Whatever approach is chosen by a small 
groupl a fundamental assumption holds — namely, that the learning pro- 
; ycess is a social -pmDcess, and the dynamics of learning are best expcessed 
throu^hygrpup interaction. 

T , There aire contrasts between small-group and large-group client sys- 
. tenis, Grc'ip interaction is not so, miich the rpode of. learning in large 
. groups; rabher, it is typically based upon one-way communication by 
* Tectuiers or speakers. Participants often come from many systems rather 

• thanLc)ne. A result is that large groijps are usually an aggregate of indi- 
viduals. rather than a cohesive social system. Learning objectives, particu- 
larl)| at large conferences, tend toTitTassociated more with awareness 
development and undejrstanding than with skills or attitudes. Large- 
grpip instructiqci operates on the assumption that the diffusion of ideas 
to individuals will lead to new understandings and that these understand- 
ings will be applied by participants in* contexts of practice. 

A Client'system of more recent vintage is the organization, and or- 
ganizational development (OD) is the approach customarily used by those 
focusing i^ppn this client system (Argyris and Schon, 1974). The approach 
do€s not deny that learning can result through individual, and group 
^ffc rts; liowever, students of OD argue that the transfer of ind^ividual or 
' group/earning to organizational systems is likely to be nil or ^ery limited. 
Rathe'r> for organizations to grow and . develop, the learnings of their 
menibers must be intimately related to the problems and processes of 
"their w^^king environment. It folloWs> then, that learning needs to in- 

* vplve teams of leaders from specific organizatioris. In general, the learning ' 
objectives of teams are stated in relation to increased organizatipijj health, 

/planning, capability, problem-solving ability or some similar goah^^ 
' ■ - . The types of knowledge and information used in in-service programs 
are varied. Needs assessment information and concepts for arriving at 
training objectives constitute one type which can come from multiple 



For an early discussion of group learning; based u|X)n problem-solving strategies see 
Patrick Lynch, "Inter-Institutional Mode! for In-Service Training and Changes in School 
Systems/' In Patrick^Lynch and Peggy Blackstone (Eds.)'* Contmuin^ Education of School 
Admhtifttrators. Albuquerque, New Mexico: Department of Educational Administration 
and' Foundations, University of New Mexico and the University Council for Educational 
Administration, 1966. * ^' 

i • * ' ^ ^ ■ ■ • 

.^;*For a Succinct and useful description of organizational health criteria see Matthew B. 
Miles, "Planned Change in 'Organizational Health: Figure amd Ground" in Richard Carlson 
(Edi), Change Processes in the Public Schovh, Eugene, Oregon; CASEA, 1964. 
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sources. Perceptions of trainees (and/or their superiors and subordinates) 
about their training needs, as gathered through instruments or inter- 
views, are one source; generalizations about needs deduced from iden- 
tified discrepancies between actual and desired performance in schools or 
school systems are another. Third/ needs can be derived from theories 
dealing with aspects of organizational life such as Hertzberg's theory of 
motivation. In still another approach, emergent training needs are de- 
duced from trend extrapolations designed to identify projected leadership 

, problems or challenges. Finally, training needs can be inferred from nor- 
mative forecasts — ideal programs, ideal organizations, ideal leadership, 
and so forth. -h. « • 

Another illustrative type of knowledge involves concepts, research 

' findirijgs -and generalizations about aspects of administration. Knowledge 
inherent in practice-related synthe^s and policy research is especially 
pertinent. For in-service programs foe us'i7][g upon the adoption of ad-' 
ministrative or . instructional technologies, "'-knowledge-based products 
designed by developers are relevant. Idea ci(?yelopers, on the other 
hand, Gp^. offer content for prograrns in which th^bjectives encompass 
future-oriented t)ut untested alternatives for improving I'ducation or its 
leadership. 

' The, sources to which trainer$ can go for knowledge and-ihformatidri 
are many: journals, books, multi^media systems, films, Tjlm'strips, video.- 
taf)es, and audio cassettes. Increasingly, there is the use^of the concept of 
; "human resources" in staff development. Such r^!SOurces.imight ,inGlude 
individuals who have developed 'products or promising practices whicK 
.are not yet widely dissieminated; individuals who have ;ipeGial content 
to supplement or reih'^orce/lhat already disseminated; individuals who 
themselves are familiar with a wide range of in-service resources; and 
individual^ who are skillful noi just in comniunicatingAcontent but -ih 
■seeing that it is applied. *^ . , ' 

^ As already noted, those engaged in in-service programs reside in 
various agencies; A growing numben of the 11,560 school systems with 
minimum enrollments of 300, for exampfe, are adding n^ staff develop- 
ment directors or are assigning in-service^ re'sponsibilities to existing; staff. 
These individuals serve; as important knowledge users as they draw upon- 
concepts, findings and cxperiencies in school systems and as they involve, 
external lijikers or -trainers-tn-in- service, prog ranis for personnel. 

During the seventies especially, professional* associations se<;ying 
educational adrninistratprs have expanded markedly their ible in in- 
service education. The American Association of School Administrators, 
with ,a membership of most of the country's school supejinteri dents, has < 
•pioneered the National Accidemy for School Executives (fSlASE). This^new 
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organization has a full-time staff and offers approximately 70 seminars , 
annually. Other associations -have developed similar but not as extensive 
in-service systems. ' ^ 

Professional associationis also per^rm a major role in getting ideas to 
administrators through national/ regional, and state conferences and a 
wide range of publications. The numbers ""served, by associations reach 
into the tens of thousands. The National Association for Secondary 
School Principals; for example, has in its membership most of the 23,585 
high school principals in the United States plus thousands of vice-, 
principals. The National Association of Elementary School Principals, to 
take another example, diffuses ideas and information to most of the na- 
tion's 62,750 elementary princrpals plus a substantial number of vice- 
principals. Thus, the role of national (and state) professional associations 
in in-service education is both an important. and a growing one. 

Since the new federally supported labs and research and develop- 
ment centers came into being in the 1960s, they not only have dt^veloped 
training materials.but also have become involved in using the matl^rials in 
in-service programs for adrninistrators. Assisted by the National Institute 
of Education, nine labs and center^ have formed in recent years a coopera- 
tive designed to enhance staff support for administrators and others in- 
volved in improving educational processes. Linkers in these agencies, 
t)ien, have expertise both in the content and forrnat o/ training materials 
.and in their lise. . , 

• In recent years intermediate service*" agencies haVe also played a 
growing role in^.staff development activities for administrators. Th^, Board, 
of Cooperative Services (BOCES) in New. York would be an example of 
agencies which offer planning, administrative staff development and 
other support services to the* districts, to which they are linked '^ Most, 
states have intennediate agendes arid the number of states now creating 
or . strengthenin g intermediate service agencies is growing. The probabil-^- 
ity tViat there will be an enhanced, role for these agencies offering in- 
service educatior> to leaders is also increasing. This; is only one expression 
of the growing role of states in advancing in-service training. 

In more recei:it years, new emphase^ in in-service education are be- 
ginning to emerge in some higher education institutions as selected pro- 
fessors are^assigned full-time to in-^tri vi, J education- programs, as more 



^,2* For a <?<^k>}^,f.mnterials produced by the group see Educational Dissentination arid Unking 
9/\gent Si^<S|,fl^AV Washington, D.C.; National,Institute of Education, ^976, (First'Draft). 

'■- ^-^^'^ '.^-'fl^, ' . ^ ' ■ ' ^' • 

"S€eTTO)rfyltrKelVcy and William B. Harris, "The Board of Cooperative Educational Ser- 
vices^6dels'V:i|i Troy McKelvcy (Ed.K Metropolitan School Organization: Ha$ic Problems and 

Pffllems:, Berkn^jcy; California: McCutchan Publishing Cprporation, Vpl.'l, 1970. 
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workshc7ps or short courses for the practitioners are designed and offered, 
and ns the mission of campus-based school study councils is changed to 
encompass more in-service activities. There iilso seems to be a trend to- 
ward in-service education based upon special types of interchange be- 
tween and among school systems and universities. Witness, for example, 
•the Danforth FOundation-suppxuted program involving cross-system ex- 
change, the Kettering-supported educational development management 
centers, the Rockefeller-supported urban internship and the USOE- 
supportcd ^^nd UCEA-sponsored, university-school system-state educa- 
tion partners hip program. 

Duringjthe mid-sixties the number of profit-making agencies offering 
staff development programs for educational personnel increased as fed-, 
eral funds txjcame available and the so-called "business-education inter- 
face" was encouraged. However, as federal funds for training have 
decreased ahd as the complexities involved in effectively joining the pri- 
vate and education sectors have become, more evident, the staff develop- 
ment role of profit-making organizations in education has apparently 
declined. 

Linking agencies advancing in-service education programs, then, 
tend to .be varied and decentralized operations. However, it is significant 
. that a new hatiorial organization.iThe National Staff Development Cqun- 
cil).bas recently emerged.to serve directors of staff development in school 
districts. .An emergent national network of professi^rs and administf^ators 
interested in staff development is also being sponsored by UCEA; 

Pre-Service Prpgrains 

• / Pre-service programs are designed for those .who are aspiring to ini- 
tial administrative 'posis or, if they already have. one, a higher or more 
attractive. post. In other words, a teacher may aspire to be a principal, or 
a principal may aspire to be a superintendent..The major goal of a pre- 
service program, then, is: to- produce learningi^ of use to individuals in 
* futuri' administrative posts..-"* These learnings may be based on general 
[ knowledge (e.g., organizational theory), or they may be based on content 



-'Seu j»ick CultvrtMJn. "iitisinoss-Hducition .Inlurfiiru." in j.ick Lulbcrlsctn, ct (Eds.,), 
Prepiiriti;^ W»ui/K>;ij// IriuU r^ for the Sinh'ittii'fi. Columbus, Ohii>: UCEA, I%9, pp. 30-76. 

'**The distinction is li ruliUivu onoJA principal, fi>r oxanriple, vvho is scukinj; to nnuct state 
civdcntinl revjuirements for t ho' sujx'rintcndyncy through prc-scrvicc pcogram can ac- ' 
quire knovvied>5;t of-u^y:in his (>r ht'r current pc).st. 
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'specific to a given position such as superintendent-board relationships. 

Pre-service requirements are commonly seated in terms of state cer- 
tificati5n or degree requirements. In some cases they may coincide, as in 
the case of the two-year specialist degree and certification requirements in 
some states. Doctoral degrees are for those interested in preparing for 
positions which require more training than certification standards require. 
Pre-service programs differ from in-service programs in several ways.' 
They are: ' 

• Longer.in duration, especially for students meeting de- 
gree requirements-*' . , 

. • More conceptual in content 

• More likely to involve on-campus residence experience 

• Less flexible in staffing, format and method 
•.More likely to carr)' graduate credit . . 

• .--^t^-..* More the province of ins,iitutic>ns of higher education 
institutions than other agenciesr . 

• Directed at preparation more for future than foi^^present 
■.positions : ' ' ' . 

o • .\fore controlled by state and/or university requirements 

, • More likely to involve the stuidy of social science and 

related disciplines ■ , V ': 

Not only do/effectiverpterservice programs produce new learnings of ' 
"^use to those desiring tb enter a, new administrative post, but alfso they 
serve as a" screening mechanism for administrative and leadership talent, 
as weH as facilitating the flow of talent intu administrative posts. 

Kfey knowledge users in pre-service programs are professors of edu- 
catibna] administration -vyFto cortcentrate, either upon the use of formal 
knowledge in the university or upon the use of tacit knowledge in school 
systems of associated agencies. In the former case, a part of their role is to' 
link with professors beyond departments of educational administration in 
dVd^er to see that the base of preparation is broadened and the number pf 
learning options available to students is increased. In providing linkage 
between universities and administrative* practice the profesisor Can play 
various roles, but an important one is to see that the knowledge used Jn 
preparatory programs has relevanct? to positions and environments in 
which administrators serve. •; / 

Ratfonale for pre-service programs and, in turn, the criL-ria for select-/ 
ing and using knowledge are diverse. This diversity in rationales is inevi-/ 

- . : ^ , ■ ■ : ■ '■;/ ■ 

"Differences between pre-service and in-service programs tire more marked in advanced 
de;<ree than in certification offerings. . , < . 
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table: There an? differing assumptions about and definitions of admin is- 
^tration and leadership. There is the assumption, for example, that admin- 
/istradon.is very similar even in such differing organizations as hospitals, 
/ business organizations, school systems, and government agencies. Under 
/ this assumption one can argue that graduate schools of administration 
. should be created to prepare personnel for positions in quite diverse 
organizations utilizing a curriculum which incorporates a general core of 
knowledge and concepts a\ymt organizations, leadershfp and administra- 
tion generally. 

Others would assume 'hat the role, ot.the.administrator is to lead in 
the improvement of instruction, an assumption which differs markedly 
from the prcv lous one tha^ administration is similar in .all organizations, in 
that it.implies that instruction is a primary and unique fenction of schools. 
Kriowledge used in building upon this rationale would differ^ffom knowl- 
edge selected for use in graduate schools of administr^ition.X 

. Even though assumptions about what jadministration is may differ, it 
has been yvidely accepted for some time that three agencies have-impor- 
tant roles in pre-service j. rograms: institutions of higher education, school 
systems (or other contexts of practice for which administrators are pre- 
pared) and professional associations.-^' Institutions of higher education 
have a major responsibility for developing, organizing and presenting the 
theoretical of conceptual bases of administration; school systems make a 
substantial contribution t^y providing field settings in which prospective 
administrators can apply knowledge as well 'as acquire clinical or tacit 
knowledge'about administration; and professional administratoj; associa- 
tions,ahd agencies can monitor and study preparatory programs generally , 
and, in the process/ use the knowledge gained to,articulate standards and 

' identify ends and means for improving programs. V j 

In more recent-years the old debate about the relative value of clinical 
or tacit knowledge available in practice settings and the more theoretical 
knowledge ottered in universities has been reactivated.. Frpm the mid- 
fifties to the mid-sixties the role of thedreticar knowledge in preparation 
was clearly in ascendance, but more recently, the proponents of clinical 
knowledge have grown in number and theoreti{:al knowledge has been ^ 
called into.question. Thus, the latter group supports field-based prepara- 



.^"Sot» Erwin Miklos, [mKm^-itt'Cofntrnm for Edticational. /^»s/«tvss ami Puiilic Administrators. 
Columbus,. Ohio: UCF:A. 1972. 

i^'See Dan C. Lorlic, "Complcxilies. Specializotions and Pmfossional Kncnvlcdgo: Overall 
Stralegies in Ihu l^rep.irotinn of SchooJ Adminislrators." ln..Jnck CulborlSiin and Stephen; 
Henc ley ( Ed s . Preparing Adm in i^it rators: Nav Per^pect ives.: Co I u/n b u s,' O h itf. , UC E A , 1^62 . 
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tion and a much greater role for school system leaders in training, They 
are very critical of traditional training 5 fyograms and tend to si^pport 
competency-based preparation, since tht^y believe it helps ensure that the 
^knowledge used in preparation will be Relevant to practice. . / 
\j Three general types of knowledge of use in pre-service prograiris can 
be identified. There is knowledge vvhich can be used in the design or 
updating of programs, in the implementation of programs, and \n the 
evaluation of programs. Especially during the last two decades, the 
number of studies related to design has grown substantially. For example, 
a recent publication which reviewed theJ962-72 period contain« \ 91 refer- 
ences on administrator preparation, and the large majority of these dealt 
with pre-servicc programs and such topics as program content, program 
structure, recruitment and selection, instructional approaches, and field- 
related experience (Farquhar and Piele, 1972). • 

Knowledge which ha>? beer^and can be selected and used in prepara- 
tion is rhany-faceted. One reference, for example, has identified four 
types:, practice-based content, social and behavioral science content, 
discipline-based content *?nd content from the hurrianities (Farquhar and 
Piele, 1972:4-14). These categories, in turn, can be broken into more 
specific sub-categories. Practice based 'content can include knowledge 
about functions performed by administrators, processes or technologies 
Vused) problems addressed and so forth. In other words, a problem faced 
by program implementerif, is that administration, however defined, is a 
i^ery broad concept; there are many cati?gories of knowledge which can he 
used. This knowledge is round in hundreds of different journals, books 
and monographs as well as in practice settings. ' 

Finally, there is knowledge which can be used in evaluating pro- 
grams. This knowledge illuminates how programs work and the degree to 
which pr manner in which >hey have impact. In this sense one can speak 
about policy re^e^arch on pre-service programs. Because most of the 
studies, involve. generalizations based upon perceptions about effective- 
ness, policy research on pre-eervice programs is limited. A sqjall number 
of studies has involved criteria of actual learnings and other objective, 
measures of effectiveness. * V 

As noted ^bove, pre-service preparation takes place almost t9tally 
undertheauspicesof institutions of higher education. A 1972 study found 
that' there were 362 institutions offering programs for educational ad- 
ministrators; further, that the growth in programs between lS?!J-70 was 



^^Fts^r a Ircalment of how concepts can bo gsed in field experiences see Joseph M. Cronin 
and Peter T. F-Ioroschak, hinovatwc Stratcj^ics ri Fields Experiences for Preparing, Educational 
Administrators. Columbus, Ohio: UCEA, 1972. 
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very rapid (Gulbertson, 1972)/Fof example, the two year specialist pro- 
gram, which increased twpnt>-foid between 1940-70, grew much more 
rapidly than, did MA, Edl5, and PhD programs. 

In the United State/ there are approximately 2100 professors of educa- 
tional administrationr. Others in colleges of education and other university 
colleges or depa;:tments also participate in pre-service programs. These 
professors pu^^stie many specializations and offer diverse sets of knowl- 

gjgg 33 / 

For^grams directed at certification requirements the state serves as 
a maj^r^uality assurance agent. It draws together representatives of 
schwl systems, professional associations, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and other agencies to establish or revise certification standards.^** It 
also approves institutions judged capable of offering pre-service pro- 
grams and in some cases also monitors actual courses or programs to 
determine if they meet specified standards. - 

With regard to doctoral, specialist, and masters programs, institu- 
tions of higher education have a major role to play in quality control. They 
establish criteria which programs must meet and processes which"»'are 
used for reviewing both new and existing programs. They also control the 
staffing of programs and establish admission criteria for students. 

There are also others involved in quality controL National and re- 
gional accrediting associations seek to establish and m^aintain. minimum 
standards of quality. University and administrator associations perform 
studies as noted above and seek to identify ways to improve program 
quality. The reactions of clients to programs over time also affects quality. 

A jnajor linking agency for those involved in pre-service preparation 
is The University Council for Educational Administration, the mission of 
Which is the improvement of preparatory programs for educatio.nal ad- 
ministrators. Concentrating principally upon the development and dis- 
semination of knovvledge related to .program design and quality, it also 
facilitates the conduct of evaluation studies of preparation and the dis- 
semination of these studies. . - -^^ 1 • ' L r 

.The National.Conference of Professors of Educational Administration 

(NC^EA) is another important linking agency which disseminates perti- 
nent knowledge, at its annual meetings. Professional administrator associ- 
ations serve important linking agent roles especially related to standards 



^^For a dLScriplion of pmffsst)rs of cducntional administration soe Roald R Campboll and 
L. Jackst)n N..vvMl, A Study' of Pro fcastn^ of Lducaiioml Adminkt ration. Columbus, Ohio: 
UCEA, 1973. . " . 

'*R)r a reVent study of certification.st»e UCEA Commission Report, Thv Preparation and 
Certificotion i'f l^ducational AdmimMra\or<i. Columbus, Ohio: VC^ 
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. ' SCHEMA VI 
SELECTED FEATURES OF KNOWLEDGE AS USED IN TRAINING . 
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of preparation. The Committee for the Advancement of School Adminis- 
trators of the. American Asst^(^iatiori of School Administrators, for exam- 
ple, has been active in fprrrtulati ig standards for preparatory programs 
and in disseminating the i^4ults. 

Schema VI summarizes selected information on the pre-service.and 



in-service programs ^ 



SUMMARY 



^Some of the major underlying assumptions of this paper are that 
there are differing types of knowledge users; that they make differing 
uses of knowledge; that if the linkage agent concept is to be understood 
and defined within education as a macro-system, the uses of knowledge 
and the conditions affecting knowledge utilization need clarification. 

Toward this end/ five rfiajor uses and ten sub-uses of knowledge have 
been set forth., as l^ave been some of th** conditions affecting knowledge 
use. The chapter, written largely from vperspective:of educational ad- 
ministration, has sought to docume*^* it the , objectives sought and the 
otJftcomeS produced by different use r; that knowledge Users draw 

ujx)n differing. types of knowledge an in' with different groups as they . 
seek outcomes; and that different settings ^incourage diffbring uses which;, 
in turn, are influenced by .diverse quality assurance agents. Thus, the' 
environment of knowledge' sources and uses is a divers^ one which can 
influence and abet Jinking agents in many ways. 

. ■ • ■ \ - 

\ - ■■ • 

KNOWLEDGE SQURGES AND USES: 
SOME GENERALIZATIONS 



. With the wide-ranging knowk*dge sources^and uses outlined in the 
previous discussion, what are some ui* the major implications for lirrking 
agents and agencies? This^-'paper wiil conclude with selected generaliza- 
tions bi?aring upon this question. . i., 

Eftectiye linking agents will need Sonie understandht^ of the larger 
environment of knowledge sources and uses, because the major bases of 
their authority reside in their ability to tap relevant knowledge sources 
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. and in their skill to help others acquia* and^use these sources. Since they 
are dependent on help from others in order to help those directly in volv^^d 
in linking activities, they need many use options. The fact that they pur-' 
sue improvement through rational persuasion rather than through the 
exercise, of ppwer highlights further the critical role of knowledge in their 
perJdmJdnce. It is tnie that linkers may have adequate sources of knowl- 
edge and still fail because appropriate commitments to improvement, 
needed interpersonal or procfess skills, or required planning, capacities 
are lacking. However, they cannot .succeed without an adequate grasp of 
avail^ibie knowledge sources and uses. Nor can they, without an under- 
standing ot. their larger* environment, maximally influence policy d'eci- 
^ «>ions affecting this environment. Finally, by understanding key dimen- 
sions of knowledge use, linkers can influence the products achieved and 
the processes used by researchers, synthesizers, developers and trainers. 

This volume focuses principally upon primary Jinking agents, 
namely, internal md external linkers 'who are directly involved in educa- 
"tional improvement activities. However, implicit in the firevious discus- 
sion i? the generalization that all knowledge users are lirikers;-and'fRar^ 
linkers differ to the degree that they specialize in distintfknowledge uses. 

.y Thus, distinct uses of knowledgejnake foF different linkages, different 
gn^ups spanned,- diffetent'-sfrafegies of improvement, differerft knowl- 
edge used and difTerent outcomes achieved. The basic researcher, for 
.exanrple; lises knowledge from disciplines while internal linkers cor^r 
cemed with educational improvement can draw knowledge from disci- 
plines, from practice and from prattice-related synthesis. In the process, 
the internal linker would span school organizations ^ud organizations 

/ external to schools while the basic researcher would imk with researchers 
*^in settings other than his or.her own. improvement would be pursued by 
the basic regeanrher through the attaii^rtient of.»new knowledge; the inler- 

" naMinker would pursue improvenient through the implementation of 
neW practice. Such differences not ohly'shov>^ that there is a close relation-, 
ship between liakage and spetjalized knowledge use but also help to 
explain why so many differing concepts of linlcing agents are found in t^he 
scholarly literature. ^ - 

;the information on knciwledge^sources and^'uses suggests why there 
i^ a growing net-d for support systems to help internal and external link- 
ing agents. The growth in recent decades bolh in specialized knowledge 
and in. specialized uses of knowledge is one of the gntical factors shaping 
the need.; As knowledge grows, the options for its use increase,- and this 
creates a special problem for those involved in finding, selecting and 

* using knowledge to improve practice in varied settings. A basic researcher 
concerned with using knowledge to study power structure.can master all 
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oflhe^perHneni sources. Internal and external linkers using knowledge to 
improve various facets of education cannot begin to master all of the 
pertinent sources. Because they must draw upon an expanding universe 
of sources and uses, they need special support. , * 

• ° With different sources and uses of knowledge of potential use to 
linking agents, where might investments best be made? Conclusion re- 
se.afchers and, to a lesser degree, concept-oriented synthesizers, have the 
capacity for providing major bases for providing long-range support to 
internal and^extemal linkers, but they have limited capaciticis for provid- 
ing short-range or immediate support. Policy researchers, practice-related 
synthesizers, product developers, idea developers, in-service program 
designers and trainers all have the potential for providing linking agents 
immediate i^upport; in the long range, however, linking agents are de- 
pendent upon researchers and concept-oriented synthesizers for a con- 
tinuing source of "conceptual capital." 

Immediate investments to strengthen linker support for those desir- 
ing to achieve new or improved practice, then, might best be made in 
•knowledge users producing in-service programs; intemnediate invest- 
ments nitgfit best be made in practice-related syntheses, development 
products and development ideas; and longer range investments might 
best be made in basic research, policy res arch and pre-servjce programs. 
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The Administrator's Role in 
Educational Linkage 



James M. Lipham 



INTRODUCTION 



The school ndministrator>. particularly the principal, performs a key 
boundary-spannint r^ile in bringing human and material resources from 
the larger environment to bear:upon improvement of the ultimate client 
system tb be served.— the local school. As an educational linkage agent, 
the administrator is ptisitioned at the critical confluence of the intraor- 
ganizational and extraoiganizafional forces which either foster or impede 
educational change and improvement. Although much has been written 
to date regarding the routine managerial aspects of the administrator's^ 
role, less has been said abftuit.the role of the administrator in fostering 
educational improvement; and still less is known about the unique linking' 
functions of the" local school administrator. 

Since concern with educational linkage is relatively recent, the term 
connotes a variety of meanings. In this paper educational linkage is 
defined as a mutual process which makes available the conceptual, tech- 
nical, human, and material resources required for improving indiyidual 
and insfituHonal performance. These resources may come from inside iis 
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vyell as putside the school ori^anj/atiim, All educators sometinje serve as 
linking agents; administratoii freqik'ntly do so in providing lelvvplvrship to 
..^ the process of implementing/educational improvement In the loCal school. 
In examining the linkaae asfX'cts'ot- the administrator's role, one must 
seek answers to three basic/ijuestions; What leadership functions, must he 
performed by the administrator? What, supports are needed by the ad- 
ministrator? What trainiM is required of the administrator? Answers to 
these questions should s(erve two purposes: (1) to enhance the under- 
standings, skills/and alt/tudes of .practicing administrators who, as inter- 
nal change agents, provide leadership in educational improvement, \ind 
A (2) to impaWe and strengthen relationships with external linking agents 
who provide nssistani/e to the local schools. Increasing the* degree of 
congruence between /the expectations held by internal linkage agents 
(e.^,, administrators)/ and external . linkage agents (e.g., consultants) for 
their mutual roles should facilitate the implementation of programs and 
.practices which mi^' lead to e.ducational improvement (Ferneau, 1S)54; 
Litwak and Meyer,/ 1%6). . . 

One assumptH)n in this paper is. that increasing the quantity and 
quality ol^ linkage relationships in the field of education has great potential 
. for improving educational theory and practice, now ;ind in the future 
(Walter, et al., jy77). To implement educational improvement, one must 
develop needed and appropriate linkages both* within the school and 
.between the school and the established and emerging institutions, agen- 
cies, and groups, which support. educational innovation;^— the school /lis- 
; trict, intermediate educational agencies, regional leagues "and leather 
centers, private educational enterprises, sfate departments of education, 
teacher education institutions, multi-state (^onsortia and cprnpacts-, and 
national and intemationcil agencies and professional organizations. 

In' implementing educational improvement, many persons in addi- 
tion to the admihij^trator — coordinators," specialists',, teachers, among 
others-^ — also serve effectively as: educational linkers. Research has 
• showr>, hovvever/'that administrators are crucial authority figures, particu- 
larly in. the introduction of innovations, and can ha^idle system. problems 
associated with change more effectively than can other staff members 
(Carlson, 1965; Griffiths, 1964; Miles, 1964). Since it is likely that no major:- 
program of educational improvement can succeed without the under- 
standing, support, and involvement of the administrator of the local 
, school, this paper deals only ^ith the role of the administi?ator. Future 
effc^rts should also be directed toward examining the linkage aspects of 
.'Other major mles wifhin the school. 

. The opening section of this paper treats the first basic question: What 
are the-essenl4al functions of the administrator in implementing educa- 
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* tional chnn^o ond improvement? Hero thu fucu>i is on tho substantive 
content of a.pro^riimmiitic chanj^e — the task or functional approach to 

'* educational leadership. Attention is then directed to the leadership func- 
tions — the means by which the administrative processes are utilized. This 
section concludes with a consideration of the interaction of the functions 
with the pa)cesses in implementing any minor.or major proj:;ram of edur 
cational improvement. 

The second part of the paper addresses the next basic question: What 
kinds of support are needed by the administrator? Discussvd here are the 
personnel,, financial, informational* institutional, and political supports 

. neede^. in the various stages of implementing an educational innovation. 
Some irri plications for the local administrator's role are then drawn from 
examining the interactions of the supports with the major pha.s.es of the 
jmplementation, process. ' ■ 

In the third sectiorfi the folknvin^ question is considered: What train- 
/ ing is required of the administrator? Here, attentkin is'given first to the 

/ competencies required of the administrator who would bt» a leader in 
educational impaivement. Then, thv. reqliired competencies and some 
procedures utilized to develop them are discussed. In the final part of the 
paper, the interrelationships of the functions of the administrator, the 
supports needed, and the agencies involved are presented in terms of an 
interactive model which is used to pinpoint issues needing further%itten- 
tion if linkage in the field of education is to be improved. 



THE LEADERSHIP FUNCTIONS 
OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

The administrator engaged in educational imj^./nvement must pro- 
vide leadership Jn each of the basic functions of the school. h\ the func- 
tional approach to administration the concern is with the. activities to be 
jx^rformed — "what" tasks are to be dime by each role incumbent in the 
school. Literally thousands of normative studies have been conducted, re- 
garding the tasks that actiMy are f>erformed by administrators and other 
role incumbents in the school, and even a greater number of prescriptive 
articles have been written concerning the tasks that idea should be, 
performed if the s'chool is to be improved.'Tn fact; the functional appa)ach 
to ed>icatioi> was.fo'r several years disparaged in educational adminis- 
tration as "being unduly prescriptive, technique-oriented, and recipe- 
centered (Halpin, 1958), If programs of educational improvement are to 
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be implumuntL'd appropTiiituly, howi'vtT, onu must ^i\v olkMilion to 
"what". sHduIlI Lv iionc, or tliu iinprovLvm'cnt pro^rvim is without sub- 

In addition to considLTinv; "what" is to Iv dom\ ihv adniinistralfir is 
also t^onlinuously concLTiu'd with "how" the functions arc ^vrformud — 
the administrative process. Becaitse improvement programs inevitably 
involve .change (although the converse may not hold), it is also helpful to 
note that both the change process and the administraliv procvss involve 
similar types of activities'and Ivhaviors central to (he performance ()f each 
administrative function. ThoK' who would provide leadership in (he im- 
provement of the school, therefore, must understand Kith the adminis- 
trative functions and the administrative processes, as well as their inter- 
actions. 

The Adntinistrativje Functions 



rypicaJly,, any major program of educatiimal improvement focuses 
upon the objectives to be achieved by the scho'ols. Whether in terms of 
the classical cardinal principles of'education or the . traditional tasks of 
education, this approach considers bi^th actual and idealized instructional 
outcomes cind includes such objectives as the following (Downey, Seager 
and Slagle, I%0): - 

1. Gain a foundation of facts as a basis for knowledge. 

^ -2. Develop skilLs in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

3. Learn how to Weigh facts as the basis for conclusions. 

4. Develop a desire for learning, now and in the future. 

. 3. Lea nv how to respect and get along with people with 
whom we work and live. . ' > 




7. Understand and respeci people, from different cul-' 
^ural vind religious backgri>unds. 



/ 8- Learn about the relationship between humans and 
t he ir e n vi ro n me n t. " 
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PniLiicc iiiui . iindtMstiiiui ihc idiMS oi IkmIiIt 
safety. 

lU. Dl'VoIdP'cI tLvlii)^ i)t" SL'lKri'spfCt nnd SL'lf-wtirth. 

11. Develop mv)ml (.'hiiriictLT cind ii, sense oi ri^ht cind 

12. Appr^viiite culture i>nd beiiuty in ,tht.' wnrld. 

13. Develop m\ luwireness tit Ciireers jnd 'the world of 
work. 

14. Understiind/and develop the skills required for. 
homenukin^ ^ind home mninlenanLV. 

13. Lejin how to Ix' <.y ^ood in.mli^er ot money, pr^iperty. 
iind resciurees. • . 

16. Letirn how to use leisure time. 

Most existing or proposed pro^r^ims designed to tichicve the objec- 
tives of uduccition can be related to the folUuvrn^ functional. .categories 
(Lipham and Hoeh, j^i74): 

1. Curriculum and instrtiction —.assessing the Ciimmuni- 
' ' ty ctmtext for education, determining . educational 

needs, statia^ educational objec-ti/yes, . implementing 
curricular programs, and evaluating educational out- 
comes. 

2. Staff |vrsoJinel — recruitini;, selectinv;, assi^nin^, de- 
veloping;, and evaluating certified aiid mmverdfied 
staff. , . 

3. Pupil pc^rsohnd — counseling;, testing, placing, eval-. 
' ' u a tint;, and governing students. 

■ ■ ■ - t . ; . • , • ■ 

4. Finance and lousiness manageiitont — acquiring, plan- . . ^ 
ning, programming, budgetiMg, accounting;, purchas- 
ing, and inventorying resources. 
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5. Educntionol fncilitius — planning, constructing, m^un- 
taining, and. of^vroting school plnnt ond equipment. 

6. School-community reUitions — analyzing, com- 
munilMting with, and involving the community, and. 
resi^lving actual or potential conflicts between the 
school' and tHe community. \ 



Current educational innovations are directed at improvements in 
each of the above functiunal categories, hence the administrator must be 
skilled in managing each function. In addition to concern with "what" is 
to be done, however, the administrator must alst) give attention to "how" 
the functions are performed. 



The AdiAinistrative Processes 



Scholars have long been concerned with identifying and describing 
those processes considered crucial to effective administration. As early as 
1916, Fayol described the life processes of an organization to include plan- 
ning, organising,- commanding, coordinating, and Controlling (POCCC), 
Utilizing the framework of Fayol, Gulick (1937) formulated POSDCoRB 
which included*: planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, 
reporting, and budgeting. Subsequently Sears (1950) sawthe central pro- 
cesses as planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling. 
As applied to education, Gregg (1957) -synthesized the administrative 
process ir\ terms of the following stages: decision making, planning, orga- 
nizing, communicating, influencing, coordinating, and evaluating. In this 
paper, the. view is taken that the administrator engaged in educational 
linkage must be skilled in the following processes: purposing, planning, 
organizing, training, implementing, and ev^iluating. 

Purposini^. The first stage in the administrative process is that of pur- 
posing, often called goal setting. This stage involves identifying, clarify- 
ing, and defining goals and objectives. Needs assessment, issue analysis, 
and value clarification are typical relevant fechniques for reaching agree- 
ment on proposed programs. 

Although it may se,em superfluous to ask what our purposes are, this 
obvious question unfortunately is often ignored. Yet misperceptions and 
rriisunderstan3ings about the objectives of an innovative prograrrt often 
contribute significanfly to program failure. Administrators engaged in 
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. implementing jmprovomonts cm* well advised, therefore, to utili/o .ap- 
propriate fioal-cLirification and gonl-settinfi techniiiues as a basis for pro- 
!'gram planning. 

Plantiin^. Despite sustained attention to authorities in educational ad- 
ministration to planning, there is widespread disagreement over opera- 
tional definitions of the term. Some view planning as a highly personalis- 
tic pa)cess and tend to equate planning with the "mental effort" from 
which a plan evolves (Drucker/ 1966). Others define planning as^forecast- . 
ing the future" (Gregg, 1957), and still others take to a much broader view 
and make planning almost synonymous with the total administrative pa)- 
cess including such stages as determining goals, specifying objectives, 
developing strategies, and making long-range decisions (Simon, 1957). In 
effect, planning involves i:westigating conditions and operations related 
to purpojios and objective^: considering pi)ssible alternatives, and rec- 
ommending changes to be made. Thus while planning may precede a 
major decision, it may also follow a decision and be concerned with its 
implementation. 

Oty^anizhij^. As With the concept of planning, different viewpoints 
exist concerning the concept of organizing. Again, there are those who 
view this stage of the administrative process in highly personalistic terms, 
in the senst^ of an ability to organize (Dale, I960). In other definitions, 
organizing is seen in terms of the entire structural-hierarchical vie\v of 
formal and informal organization (Barnard, 1938). Other conceptualiza- 
tions use the term "coordinating" to include the processes utilized to 
make a plan operational (AASA, 1955). Th<? stage of organizing includes 
the following: selecting specific rational processes to implement a plan, 
assigning primary a)le responsibilities, and relating people and tasks. In 
effect,' organizing .includes activities designed to increase the degree of 
congruence between organizational and individual goals, roles, be- 
haviors, and outcomes so that organizatifonal effectiveness and individual 
effic^»ncy may be enhanced (Getzels and Cuba, 1957). 

7rm>imv. The fourth stage of the administrative process includes pro- 
viding pre-service and in-service training for those engaged in the im- 
provement effort. An adequate program of staff development is abso- 
lutely essential if a major educational change is to bo implemented effec- 
tively. Single the field of education involves an intensive, interpersonal 
technology, Hhe quality of most attempted innovations depends directly 
upon the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of each member of the staff. 
Staff development also includes, recruiting, selecting, assigning, orient- 
• ing, and evaluating the staff, as well as motivating them to implement a 
program of educational improvement. 

!mplemefitin!f. The fifth administrative proces?; is that of implementing ^ 
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the paigram as pUinned. At this'sttiHO, even the best Inid plans may ^k) 
astray. To implement pri)gramntatic khange, one not only must define 
tasks and assign rules but also rriust sot timelines and provide the rii^ces- 
Sary facilities, equipment, and niaterials to accomplish each responsibility. 

Several management tools have been designed to assist with pro- 
gram implementation. One is flow charting which' permits a synthesis of 
both the elements of the system and the operations that the system per- 
forms. It is particularly useful in relating functions tO decisions. Another 
is network analysis, which includes pa)gram evaluation review technique 
(PEOT) and critical path method (CPM) (Cook l%7; tvarls, 1%4). Suth 
methods are particularly valuible id that they show not only what is 
happening in an overall effort but als<.)'how each part affects all the other 
parts of a system. "ii 

In implementing a change one must determine Vvhether the program 
is making gains toward achieving its^objectives. A program may be im- 
plemented exactly as planned but still not re^ch its intended objectives. 
Obviously, it would be wasteful to install a program in the Fall and to wait 
until Spring to learn that it had failed or that it might have been effective 
had corrective action been taken earlier. Administrators need infonmation 
about progress during the course of a program so that as problems c|e- 
velop they can be identified and corrected quickly. Thus, process evajua- 
tion provides information on how a program is being implemented rela- 
tive to short- and long-range objectives. 

Evaluatmf^. The final stage of the administrative process is that of 
determining the^worth of the implemented program. Such judgments, 
typically called pmgram certification, are based upon outcome evalua- 
tions (Alkin, 1969). These evaluations are concerned with examining the 
extent to which the objectives have bt^n achieved, as well as with assess- 
ing the impact of the outcomes on subsequent decisions. Outcome evalua- 
tion deals with questions such as the following: Shall the program be tried 
in different subject fields? Should we continue the program next year? 

Evaluating includes: reviewing plans and objectives; obtaining data 
regarding inputs, processes, and outputs; interpreting the data obtained; 
drawing impliciJtions for future planning; and reporting results. Evaluat- 
ing, therefore, may be defined ^iS the process of defining, obtaining, and 
providing useful information for judging decision alternatives. Because 
local school perst)nnel tend to ignore evaluative processes, greater atten- 
tion to systematic evaluation is now mandated for participation in many 
educational improvement programs — particularly, those that are feder- 
ally ^funded. 

The foregoing stages in the administrative process closely parallel the 
steps in the problt?m-5olving » lodel of change O^^^g ^nd Lippitt, 1966) 
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which by now ore fiimiliar lo most oducaliuniil iulministr.ilDr^; THdm* 
engiigod in oduiMliDnal imprDvonu'nl, however, immediately a»ci)^iu/e 
that the implementation of change is not *>lvvayH'a set|uential, logical, 
rational pnKOs,s» InstCi^d, the several steps and stages are "i)ested within 
each other'' and^aa* continuously recycled as a major educational im- 

, provemc^nl is being implemented. Moa»over, there is a continuous* dy- 
namic interaction between the administrative pn)cess<»s and the adminis- 

. trative functions, 

FuncUon-'Process Relationships 

Analyzing the administrative functions as interactive with thi» ad- 
ministrative processi»s is useful to the administrator engaged in imple- 
riienling a pn)gram of educational Improvemc^nt at the local level. Con- 
sider, for example, a typiiral, targeted curricular improvernent tliat of 
selecting a new reading text. In terms of the administrative functions, it 
can bt» sc\»n that this "simple" curricular change either immediately or 
ultimately impacts 'upon the'staff, the students, finances, schpol- 
• community relations; and other functions, Clearly, it is not ^iirfficierit for 
the administrator simply to be proficient in managing>^ertain of the func- 
tions or each of the functions. The administrator who would be a leader 
must bt'^skilled in as«<»ssing and structurirtg the ryi|uired functional inter- 
relationships since the school' is a dynamic; interactive social system 
(Qeti^els, et ah, 1%8). 

In terms of the administratiye processes involved in this straightfor- • 
, ward example, the following kinds of questions must be answered: What ' 
are the reading objectives to bi.» achieved? What alternative texts and 
pmgrams arL» available? Who wUl work on the problem? What ex|A?rtist* . 
^mm within the school or from outside sources is required? When will' 
. thf'adoptivMi be made and the prograni btvimplemcnted? How will pre- 
sent and future materials be evaluated? As stated earlier, answers to each 
of thest» questions can onFy be found by continuously recycling the pro- 
cesses within each of the rejevant/interrelated functions. AU{ninistratoi*s, 
therefore', find the function-process relationship to be useful in discover^ 
ing "how to do what next',' io implementing even a minor educational 
improvement. ^> ' ' 

As with the previous example, many educational innovations are 
quite nam)W in scopt», inLluding community involvement projects, cur- 
riculum devek)prneht projects, in-sexvice training programs, gi^idance 
pmgrams, school building projectsi^and a host of other specific en- 
deavors. Most of the major educational innovations today, however, are 
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qtiite broad and deal with such issues as equality of educational 6ppor- 
tunity, individualized instruction, interf)ersonal and intergroup relations, 
ertvaroninental utilization and preservation, and similar {perennially per- 
"plexing social and educational issues. In fact, these broad programs typi- 
cally include components which attempt to deal with all of the functional 
categories. - . 

As arr example of a major educationaMnhovation we can consider not 
a minor improvement, such as selecting a new t£?xtbook, but a majpr one, 
such as implementing Individually Guided Education (liCE). This: pro- 
^gfammatic innovation includes components which simultaneously re- 
quire changing to the multiunit school organization, utilizing compatible. 
^ curricular materials, installing a system of evaluation for decision rhaking, 
improving home-school-commuriity relationships, providing a facilitative 
environment for learning, and enhancing continuous , research and-de- 
veJopment in the school (Klausmeier,; 1977). The local administrator 
mounting such a massive effort, of which IGE is only an example, finds 
consid.eration^pf function a I- process relationships to prpvide.a useful ges- . 
tAlt/;not only for guiding his or her daily activities, but also for mobilizing 
"the^intraorganizational and extraorganizatjonal supports needed to effect 
a. major, program of improvement. 



THE SUPPORT NEEDS OF ADMINISTRATORS 



Pose the follovying question to practicing administrators: "Suppose 
that you wish to implement a major fdueational improvement. Tell me, 
what supf)ort would you need?" Overwhelmingly, the immediate re- 
sponse is, "I need supjxjrt personnel." These include teachers, consul- 
tants^ specialists^ parents, citizens, and-others. Next in importance is 
financial suppiort for facilities, equipment, books, and other instructional 
materials. Informational, institutional, and . political supports are also 
rteeded to put "people" and "things", together. 

The implementation of a major educational innovation requires dif- 
ferent ^inds of supf)ort at 'different stages in the implementation process. 
In the pre-decisionaj; awareness phase, for example, the need for 
adequ4te and appropViaV information is acute. During the decision- 
making or commitmeht phase, financial and political supports are 
paramount. During the pxjst-decisional phases of changeover, refine- 
ment, and renewal, individual and institutional support are crucial, sO it is 
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useful to consider the kinds of supfX)rt needed by the administrator in 
terms of the major phases of the implementation process. 

Kinds of Support Needed 

S - • ' ' ^ .. > . ~ ■. ' . ' ■ 

Depending,, of course/on the* nature of the program and'the process- ' 
es utilized, several. kinds of support are necessary to rnount a successful 
program of educational improvement. .These; include personnel, financial, 
iriformational, institutional, and :politicaL support. . 

Personnel Sz/;7pQr^ The a'cJministrator obviously needs the support of 
many persons to implement any educational irnprovement:;^At the Idt'ak 
: level tlu? essential persc")rihel mfiy include school board members, other 
administrators; central office ^supervisors, teachers, parents, citizens, and 
several significant olhtrrs. Major innovations may also require the help of 
professors, practitioners, carisultants, and other specialists irP^^national, 
state; intermediate, and other educa-tional agencies, institutions, and 
associations. 

The administrator must exert leadership not only in the appropriate 
utilization of eacli individual's skills and abilities but also in obtaining 
psychological (if not moral) support for program improvement. As Hall 
(1974) demonstrated, the concerns, attitudes, involvement, and com-: 
mitmeni of participants are the essential ingredients of educational 
changtv.^To obtain the support of personnel; the administrator must be. 
able to demonstrate the, rationality of the effort in terms of both organiza- 
tional and individual goals so that personal identification, belongingness, 
sat^tsfactiDn, effectiveness, efficiency, motivation, and morale may be en-, 
haficed (Getzels, et al., 1968). 

^financial Support. In education, considerable resources typically are' 
allocated to ongoing operational programs,' yet scant rnonies are available 
for the improvement of educational theory and practice. Since most major 
Innovations require time, mcney, and materials,othe administrator who is 
a leader musj either "scrounge" for new resources or "juggle" (Existing 
Qnes to accommodate the demands of the prograrh. -^Moreover, increasing 
demands for accountability coupled with declining enrollments, inflation, 
and other constraints, have reduced resources still further. In fact, the 
administrator often is placed in the incongruous position of having to 
demcv^strate that ah educational innovation is cost-effective even before it 
has been attempted. Even so, it is obvious that in addition to personnel, 
provisions must be made for obtaining the requisite facilities", equipment, 
books, supplies, audiovisual and other materials requia^d to implement 
the improvement program. 
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Inpnmtiottal Support. In any program effort, participants must be 
adequately- informed about the nature of the change. To establish 
adequate two-way communication, the adrninistrator must pay attention 
to the amount, form, and flow of information (Lipham, 1974). Regarding 
" amount of information, those Involved in educational improvement fre- 
.quently err by engaging in "information overload," that is, providing 
information on the* basis of comprehensiveness, rather than selectivity. 
* Anothe"i;xommon tendency is to utilize one-way, formal communication 
channel^,; such, as, newsletters; Ljuestionnaires, bulletins,- tmd report 
cards, to the neglect of informal, two-way communication techniques, 
such as conferences, interviews, and visits. 

Concerning form, information must be more than.p mere collection » 
of random data; it must bcoorganized, and often reduced. Thus, consider- 
abJa^fJtten.tion is directed within organizations to the importance of ex- 
changing information., Recently, powerful management information tools 
and techniques hayebeep developed which use computers to reduce and 
present data according to relevant parameters. 

Finally, concerning flow, information must be made available at the 
time that it is needed; othet^vise, it is uselOsSS. The administratbr, there- 
fore, must provide leadership in structuring responsive communication 
channels which foster the flow of information downward, parallel,, and 
upward within the school organization, as well as outward to the larger 
'environment, 

' Itistitutiom! Support. Since education is a hierarchically structured en- 
terprise, at the leost the local administrator must obtain institutional ap- 
proval and'nt the best must receive institutional support for theinnovcitive 
efforts being attempledi Depending upon their size, location, dnd a host 
of other environmentat contextual variables, school districts and schools 
differ widely in terms of their structural-functional processes (Hage, 1965). 
Most school systems are quite centralized in their decision-making pro- 
■'Cesses. Some are quite formalized in terms of the policie;^, rules, -and 
..regulations to be followed, to the extent that the informal organizational 
climate is often neglected. Many are quite stratified according to differ- 
ences in status relationships between and among role incumbents. In 
terms of desired educational outcomes, some schools stress productivity, 
more than they do flexibility; others stress cognitive achievement more 
than affective development. Therefore, the administrator who would lead 
must both understand the institutional context for an innovation and, 
exerl leadership in changing the school from a mechanistic, ritualistic 
institution to one that is dynamic and organic (Schmuck, et.al., 1972)..! 

Political Support. Whether conceived in terms of forrrial power or 
informal influence, political support for ci change pmgram is absolutely 
essential in a democratic society. It is not enough for the administrator 
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to be supportive of a change effort; significant other opinion leaders and. 
policy m'ace'rs must lend their support. Governmental bodies/ teachers' 
organizations, parent and community groups/ and others must becprne 
involved. 

To niarshal appropriate political support, the administrator must be 
skilled in . analyzing the values, expectations, and behaviors of many 
groups and individuals; Effective two-way channels of communication 
must be established and maintained. Latent and manifest conflicts must* 
be resolved and coalitions built. Then it is possible to engage in collabora- 
tive effort to irnplemeht the program. 

The Phases of Implementation 

When any major complex educational innovation is being attempted, 
it appears to proceed through several broad phases which may take 
several y^ars. Implementation incorporates elements of the various views 
of change, including the problem-solving model (Jung and Lippitt, 1966), 
the social interaction model (Rogers, 1962- Rogers and Shoemaker,. 1971), 
the concerns-based adoption model (Hall, 1974), the rese^reh-- 
development-diffusion model (Cuba/ 1968, Cuba and Clark, 1974), and 
,,the linkage model (Havelpck, 1969, Ravelock and Lingwood, 1973) of 
educational change. . 

The major phases of implementation have been conceptualized, as 

follows (Lipham. and Fruth> 1976):' 

. 1) Axuarcttess Phase.' Local ed,ucators become sensitive to ■ 
the need for change and become informed about- pro— g 
grammatic alternatives. Decision makers are given an 
overview of a program in order to stimulate them to' 
.. consider it and information regarding the required 
- commitments to adopt it. ' 

2) Commitment Phase. Local decision makers compile the 
necessary information and secure the necessary com- 
* mitmcnts, approvals, a.nd cooperation of people — 

staff, parents> community groups, and the school 
board. At the end of this phase, the decision to adopt 
or not to adopt the program improvement is made. In 
making the decision to adopt, local educators are pro- 
vided with information describing the change, cost fac- 
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• 'J' tors, evaluation results, nnd'^he requirenu^nts fc^r im- 

C " plementing the change. ; "* > • - 

3) Chatigeover Phase. The schooj stnff becomei; prepared to'' . ' 
... JTiake the changeover. First,^leaders are identified/ re- 
ceive instruction regarding the change, and develop 
plans for implementation. Specific plans are 

- operationalized during the changeover period, and, 
throughout, the school staff.yparticipates in ongoing 
. . ' staff development. 

4) Refinmerit Phase. After school staffs have begun im- • 
plementing the change program, they find that new 
understandings and skills are required to refine their 

r implerhentation efforts. The need for refinement 
emerges out of the fact that the staff members are ex- 
pected, to perform their i:esponsibilities.in new ways. 
On the basis of systematic feedback, the change prog- 
ram itself may also be refined. . ,( * 
. ■ * . " 

5) Reneuml Phase. This stage includes activities designed 
to ijdentify and res<:)lve ufianticipated problems to de- 

, * • velop improved ways of implementing the change, 
and to prepar<? successive generatipn^' of professional 
personnel to fill new and expanded roles. ' . 

Most theorists of change processes and many educational practition'- 
ers have been quite concerried with numbers two/ and three above, the 
commitment and changeover phases of implementing an educational in- 
novation. Considerably less attention has been paid to the awareness 
. phase — how local educators find out about and become interested in an 
. innovation— or to the refinemen^t and renewal phases. in which an inno- 
vation becomes institutionalized. It is useful, therefore, to consider the 
interaction of the needed supports^indahe implementation phases. ' 

i' ■ ■ . ' . ■ ' 

Support-Implementation Relationships 

As vyith the function-process relationship, there is a continual recycl- 
ing and interaction, of the needed supports' and the implementation 
phases. In a sufcceeding chapter by Crandall, for example, the func- 
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tions, processes, and relationships are shown to differ substahm^lly be- 
tween, the pre-decisio^al and the post-decisional stages of the several 
phases of implementation. . 

* How do local administrators become aware of an innovation? 
Through reading, attendance at conferences and seminars^ contact with 
""other practitioners, visits to other schools, and many otherfrneans.\In fact, 
- most of the dissemination efforts in education are probably rnore\infor^ 
' mal, i^not haphazard, than they are fortnal and systernatically plam^d. 
;* / Great:fer attention must be given in the future to providing accurate and 
adequate informational support to local administrators to increase their 
y ^ awareness.and understanding of educational, innovations.. 

' During the commitment phase, political and financial supports be- 
come paramount, because it is here that the decision is made to adopt an 
education^jl innovation. Frequently, policies, rules, and regulations must 
be changed, permissions granted, and financial and other commitments 
made in order to attempt the improvement program. 

During the changeover phase, personnel support is most critical. The . 
needs and concerns of the- staff must be identified arid met. Adequate 
in-service training must be provided, and specific plans developed for 
* . ^.^making the changeover. . . 

; * . During the refinement and renewal phases, institutional support .is 

paramount. Role relationships must be restructured and provisions made 
for involving others in making decisions which affect them. Through - 
continuous and systematic feedback, both the school as an institution an<^-' 
the innovative program itself become modified, dynamic^jind' self- 

/ " renewing. Likewise, the individuals within the institution become better 

ZZZnrr?'^<?P3-rc^ engage in future implementation efforts. 



THE TRAINING REQUIRED 
OF ADMINISTRATORS 



What cpmpetericies are required of the administrator engaged in im- 
plementing a pa^gram of educational improvement? What programs are 
needed to develop the competencies? Which training procedures are use- 
ful? If innovations are- to bo implemented in the focal. schools,' appropriate 
answers to these questions must bo sought. 
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Competencies Required 

During this decade ehomiouji effort has been expended in develop- 
ing the competency/performance based approach to teacher and adminis-/ 
trator education. Basically, this approach assumes that persons can be^ 
professionally prepared to be leaders because systematic attention in their, 
training has been given to (1) identifying requisite programrnatic inputs;*^ 
(2) specifying the desired behaviors dr\d assigning priorities to them; (3) 
developing measures of competent performance; (4) providing incii- 
vidualized, reality-cehtered learning experiences; (5) evaluating the/ ac- 
quisition of understandings, skills and attitudes; and (6) certifj'ing 
competency to perform as educational leaders (Lipham, 1975): . / . 

As alluded to in previous parts of this paper, the ad.ministralor must 
be competent in several domains including educational change, program 
.knowledge, decision involvement, instructional leadership, and/facilfta- 
tive environments. - 

Educational Change, It is likely that many administrators have been so. 
heavily engaged in maintaining the educational organization that knowl- 
edge.of edilicational change has largely passed them by Even so, it seem^ 
apparent that in order to implement a major educational innovation one 
must understand theories of educational change, must possess positive 
attitudes toward change; and rriust be skilled in the procesi^es of change,! 

As indicated in the earlier chapter by Paul; educa'tprs sHould be 
thoroughly knowledgeable about thie following descriptive and prescrip- 
tive^models of change: the social interaction model; the /concerns-based 
adoption model; th^ research-development-dissemination mod^l; the ra- 
tional process model, and the linkage model of change. Each of these 
perspectives is hpipful to practitioners eng^aged in implementing major 
educational improvements. * / c 

Knowledge about "macro" and; "micro" theo^ries of educational • 
change, hoWever, serves. only as the cognitive basis/upon which specific ^ 
skills may be developed and exercised. Research (Howes^ 1974; Good- 
ridge, 1975) has shown that*the successful adoptio^n. and ini3titutionaliza*-' 
tion of a/itajor educational change is directly and systematically related 
to the extent to which local leaders are informed/about the nature of the 
change, are able to corrimunicafe/effectively with^others engaged in mak- 
ing the change, and are able to receive arid pr^wide support during im- 
plementation of the change program. THuSi, ac^ministrators must develop 
the understandings, skills, and altitudes required' to initiate, manage. 
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and sustain the educationni change procesij. * / ,y 

Program Kfioivledi^e. Perhiips the greatestoimpediment to educational 
innovation is the lack of awareness about — much less und^^rstanding 
of— > innovative programs and practices already available. AIth(^Ugh re- 

■ cent effort has been devoted to abstracting and disseminating at/least the 
products of the educational laboratories and research and .aC/Velopment 
centers (Far West Laboratory for Educational Research' and Development, 
1976), additional attention 'must be given to disseminatioi^effbrts — par- 
ticularly in programs which prepare administrators. System!atic dissemi- 
nation" is critical since most of the extant educational c(ian^ge programs 
are quite complex and require specific technical and inter{:^»rsonal skills if 
they are to be implemented appropriately. / ;y 

Recently it has become quite- popular to emphasize? process skills 
and to downplay content knowledge. Research (Klau.^meier, 1976) shows, 
however^ that those who would implement a rnajo/ educational change 
effectively must become thoroughly knowledgeable about the p^rogram 
prior to its attempted implementation. In education^' th(?re is a widespread 
tendency to adopt innovations without foreseeing what one is "getting 
into." Instead, adequate and appropriate informaiio^n about the demands, 

•constraints, and relative merits of each compont/nt^of ah innovative prog- 
ram should be communicated and understood/during each of the phases 
of implementation, awareness^ commitment; changeover> refinement, 

. and renewal. A comprehensive nationwide dissemination petwprk is 
needed in the field of ed.ucatipn in order to oiihance program knowledge. 

P^ecisidfi hivo ivancnt \ 'T he b p pro p r ia te in vo I ve m e n t o f o t he rs i n d ec i - 
sion making is a crucial domain ofcprripetBnce for administrators engaged 
in educational improvement. Although school-wide decisions Were once 
the prerogative of the principal; and instructional decisions were those of * 
the teacher, today ,most of the major ii^isions are shared. Knowledge of 

. decision theory should priwide the pra^jtitioner with appropriate answers 
to the folloVving questions: What is.|(ne .real and ideal decision-making 

* structure of the school as an organization? Which decision content items 
aa' perceived Us potent? What are/the actual and desired levels of in- 
volvement? What structures and niechanisms may be utilized to enhance 
involvement? How satisfied are participants with their involvement in 
the decision-making process? 

Recent r<psearch reveals thil organizational participants desire in- 
creased involvement in makingjpoten.t instructional decisions (Holinquist/ 
1976; Wright, 1^76) and that ar/propriate involvement in decision making 
is significantly related to tea/her satisfaction (Felidman, 1976; Menden- 
hall, 1977) and instructional/effectiveness (Nerlinger, 1976). Until, now, 
administrator preparation ofograms have largely emphasized individual 
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dcQision-making skills, but in- the future they should stress shared / 
dedsion-mnking skills and competencies. / 
■ / Instructional LL»fl^/L'rs///;^ . Instructional leadership is universally pre- 
scribed for those engaged in educxitionnl improvement. Although variT/ 
ously defmed, it includes those iix^haviors which initiate and maintain' c. 
structures and prOCedureSr for accomplishing instructional goals and 
objectives or for changing those , goals and objectives (Lipham, 1973). 
Preparation programs should help the administrator in developing and 
''exhibiting the following kinds of leadership behavior (Stogdill/ 1963):/ 

I) Represeri'tation — the leader speaks and acts as the ' 
, representative of the group. 

^ 2) Demand Reconciliation — the leader reconciled con- 
flicting demands and reduces disorder to the system. 

3) -rolerance of Uncertainty — the leader is able to toler- • 
T* iE^ ate uncertainty and f.x>stpi>nement without anxiety or 

.upset. 

4) Persuasiveness — the leader uses persuasion- and ar- 
guments effectively and exhibits strong convictions.-; 

o 5) Initiation of Structure — the leader clearly defines- his 
• : or her own role and lets followers know what is ^x- 

• . ; pected of them. 

6KTolerance of Freedom — the leader allows followers 
. scope for initiativj, decision, and action. 

, 7) Role Assumption — the leader actively exercises the 
: • leadersiiip role rather than surrendering leadership to " 
others. 

8) Consideration — the leader regards the comfort, 
weJI-btMng status, and contributions of followers, 

9) Productive Emphasis — the leader applies pressure ' 
for productive output. 



10) Predictive Accuracy — the leader exhibits foresight 
and ability to predict outcomes 'accurately. 
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11) Integration — the leader maintains a closely knit or- 
,ganizatic)n and resolves inte'rmcmbe'r conflicts. ^ 

12) Superior Orientation — the leader maintains cordial 
relations with superiors, has influence with them; and^ 
strives for" higher performance. 

Recertt rest»arch (Gramenz, 1974) on edScational leadership has 
shown that the behavior of the principal bears a significant-and systematic 
relationship to the effectiveness of the instructional program of the school. 
Hence the administrator must provide instrumental and .supportive 
leadership both within the organization and betvv'een the organization 
and its larger environment if the instructional program is to be improv<^d. 

Faciiitativt' Envirvnmcnts. As an agent of change, the administratoT" 
must be competent in strengthening the facilitative environment for inno- 
vation and improvement. This supportive environment includes not only 
intraorganizational functions, processes, .structures, and relationships, 
but also extraorganizational linkages with institutions, agencies, groups,^ 
and individuals concerned, with educational.improvenient. These extra- 
organizational resources are numerous; but for. analysis they may be 
grouped as follows: 

1) National educational agencies, including such gov- 
ernmental groups as the National Institute of Educa- 
tion and the U.S. Office of Education; professional 
organizations arid associations of . administrators, 
teachers an^d\t)thers; private consulting firms; and 
commerciaUpublishers of educational materials. 

2) Colleges laad uhiversities, particularly those engaged 
in administrator and. teacher education. 

3) Educational laboratories and centers, including uni- . 
" versity-based research and dev;elopme;nt centers and 

' , regional educational laboratories. ] . 

4) State educational agencies, including state depart- 
ments of education and state professional associations 
in education. 

5) Interriiediate educational agencies, in sorne of the 
state?\, including general and specialized cooperative 
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service agencies, teacher centers, and rej^ionnl leaji^ues 
• and consortia.' 

*' • 

6) District agencies, including central office personnel 
and ItKal professional organizations and associations. 

Although fcihe above agencies appear neatly arrayed from the broad na- 
tional level to that of the local school, the implementation of a mdjor 
educational innovation may require simultaneous assistance and. support 
from several of the sources' . 

In establishing .facilitative environments for educational improve- 
ment, the administrator must be competent in clarif)'ing the roles of re- 
. sources personnel in terms of what will be done, how it will be done; 
and when it will be done, since ambiguous or assumed roles wilt result in 
frustration, dissatisfaction, and conflict. Idcntifvang consultative re- 
sources, orienting,consultants and participants, ensuring that interaction 
is direct and personal-, establishing the nature and frequency' of^t^terac- 
tion, and evaluating the quality of relationships are centraN responsibil- 
ities of the administrator in the area of facilitative environments (Walter; et 
aJ., 1977). 

Recent stidies (Ironside, 1973; Paul, 1974; Tumbull, Thorn, and 
Hutchins, 1974) have found that the frequei»cy of interaction, structures 
• for collaboration, and res4>Mrce capability between and among local 
schoqls, colleges of edui ■ ^^-fo departments of education, and re- 
search and development ce. .> i>. \.o.:'ributc significantly to the successful 
implementation of innovations. To structure appropriate facilitative envi- 
romncnts, administrators must be professionally preparecj to perform ef- 
fectively as educational linking agents. 

Pri^^mration Proi^ram^. A wide variety of undergraduate and graduate, 
pre-ic6rvice and in-service programs is currently utilized to develop the 
leadership competencies required of the admiaistrator. These*, include 
courses-and seminars^ workshops, conventions, acaderhies, leagues, and 
independent study. 

Courses and seminars continue to constitute the basis for most pro- 
grams of professional- preparation in educational administration. Many 
colleges and universities, however, are reexamining their programs in 
terms of the objectives to be included, the competencies to.be mastered, 
and the sequence of prerequisites required. Some are experimenting with 
restructuring their programs 'into block-of-time arrangements, instruc- 
tional modules, common and unique learnings, and other creative ap- 
proaches to professional preparation. 

Workshops, whether conducted on campus or irt^'local school dis- 
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tricti^, pmvide oppH)rtunitios for informal as well as formal knowledge 
acquisition and skill development. Ptvr-ticularly potent are workshops de- 
voted to individual and organizational development. Values clari- 
fication, interperi;onal comn^unication, interpersonal influence, and 
^n^iij2j2^^ vgs '■^^'^'^ -( aI^ jKli . ri?t » |Mi i i iT Tt-rHiirnUMn il Laboratory/ 1976) 
are among O^erging areas of emphasis for thc^se engaged in implement- 

ving educatioruil change. 

A It ho ugh a i n ven tio n s and co n fe rences o f ^sta te and n a tio n a I pro fes- 
sronal_Oii;*iAiza tion s-and~iRS<.)Cia tions a pp>ea r to be attended as much for 

_their.recreatit>naKas for their educational benefits, such meetings continue 
to serve an important training function — particularly in linking commer- 
cial publishers wi^tri local educators. The substantive programs at such 
conventions, howevcir, are now characterized by the following promising 

';practices: a focusoililbcaiatic-'issn^^ on small group meet- 

-^ngSTanG the scnTedulinJ^Nof meaningful presessions and postsessions. \, 
Academies and topical institutes offered by private and professionat 
organizations have proliferated in education during this decade. Usually 
of short duration, they perm'it the examination of an issue in depth and 
paivide oppxirtunities for developing skills and changing attitudes. Espe- 
c ia I ly e \e ni p la ry in f h is re ga rd i s t he iN a tio n a I Aca d e my fo r Sc h o o I \i\ ec u - . 
tives^(AASA, 1976) which might well be emulated by other associations- 
and organizations as a productive mechanism for stimulating educational 

'improvement. . ' - . ; ' 

Leagues and consortia of cooperating schools also provide use.ful 
training for those who are irn glementin> ; educational Frry:)rovement. Ke-- 

^eardijXIuai^^ demonstrated, that classes, books, films, 

conferences, consultants, and other means are quite helpful in stimulating 
awareness of an innovation, but visits by educators to other schools utiliz- 
ing an innovative program are the most pinverful stimuli in making the 
adoption decision. LeagLR.»s of cooperating schools engaged in innovation 
provide the means by whiA practitioners can test theory, exchange ideas, 
observe practices, sh£ire opinions, and otherwise grow professionally. 

Indept.»ndent study includes those formal and informal activities in 
which one participates to enhance professional comp>oterice. Reading, 
reflecting, obstTving (even other linking agents), travel, independent re- 
search, and a multitude t>f other training procedures are available to those 
motivated to impro.ve. . " 

Training Procedures , 

A wide variety of procedures can be utilized to develop the desired 
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competencies, including lecturu-disciission, case analysis, simulation/ 
observation, and internship. Some suggestions arc offered here ^or 
improving each of these training procedures. 

Perhaps the greatest impt»diment to the effectiveness of the com- 
monly used lecture-discussion method is the lack of awareness on the 
part of professors of innovative practices in education. Commonly; several 
years elapse before the products of educational research and development 
find their way into refereed journals and standard textU7oks. Means rnust 
be found, perhaps by federal subventions, to incorporate new kno>vledgu* 
into the substance of college and university lectures and seminars \k 
education. 

The case study method not only permits the application of cognitive 
knowledge but also lends vitality to the teaching-learning process. Video- 
tapes and problem films are ^cirticularly productive for the exercise, of 
specific skills. Here again," nufnerpus instructional resources deserve dis- 
semination. 

Simulation represents^ significant improvement over the case study - 
method in that both the background situation aJ>-V!|tTie^problems to be 
solved are held constant for all participant^>'icLfvm"g role performance as 
the critical, variable to be analyzed. In administration, the University 
Council for Hducationaj,, Administration (UCEA. 1976)'has pioneered in 
the development and dissemination of several substantive sets of simula- 
tion materials. Recent research (Myren, 1976) reveals that computer based 
simulation is particularly promising in that it provides instantaneous 

^feedback regarding the achievement of specific leadership and dqcision- 

, making skills. 

Participant and non-participant observation, although time consum- 
ing, are well worth the effort — particularly when augmented with- rec- 
ords analysis and individual interviews. Multiple schemes for observing, 
categorizing, and analyzing adiiunistrative bc^havior have been devel- 
oped, and their use, even by novices, undoubtedly improves subsequent 
role performance! 

Internships, apprenticeships, and other clinical experienc^es have 
long been recognized as perhaps the most viable component of teacher 
educatiorr'^progranfS; but for administrators these programs are not as . 
prevalent as they should be. For persons without previous administrijltive 
experience the administrative internship is particularly valuable for de- 
veloping the conceptual, technical, and human skills required if linkage 
in the field of educvition^'is to be improved. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
LINKAGE 



To improve linkage relationships in the field of education one must 
consider the functions performed, the support^needed, and the agencies 
providing the services as three interactive dimensions. In the firsl part of 
this chapter, the functional dimension "was shown to include programs 
and activities in curriculurn and instruction, staff personnel, piipil per- 
sonnel, finance and business management, educational facilities, and 
school-community relations. The second dimension includes the:foIIowis- 
v^ing supports needed: personnel support, financial support> institutional 
support, and political suppc)rt. The third dimension encompasses the 
following kinds of educational agencies: national agencies, colleges and 
universities, laboratories and centers, state agencies, intermediate-agen- 
cies, and districie agencies. 

A riiodel for the improvement of educational linkage which depicts 
the interactive relationships among the three dimensions — educational 
fuhctions, educational supports, and educational agencies— is shovyn in 
vFigure 1. Consideration of some of the cells of this taxonomy is helpful 
. jx)th in describing current educational improvement efforts and in target- 
ing cer'tain cells needing additional attention if .linkage in the field of 
education is to he improved. . . 

^ Before cqh side ring specific interactive cells, however, one should ire- 
member that the basic dimensions as defined are more exerriplary^ than 
they are exhaustive. Each o/ the function, support, and agency dimen- 
sions could be expfinded indefinitely. Moreover, the interactions of the 
dimensions are shown as heat, symmetrical structures, when, ih fact thiey 
'probably are. more like "bulgy boxes." Even so, it may be instructive ito 
examine certain i>f them. 7- , ' j - 

Cons^ider, for example, celF 1 in the tup left comer which contains the 
functiopTo^f curriculum and^instruction, the support need for personnel, 
and the agencies involved as being national in scope. During the past 
decade, many major nationwide efforts have been devoted to this cell. 
Massive curriculum development projects have been ^moqnted in suqh 
critical fields as reading, mathematics, pihysics, biology, career education, 
and many other subjects. The Education Professions Development Act 
(EPDA)> Title 111 j^rograms of the Elementary and St^condary^ Education 
Act (ESEA), and num^^rous otjner programs have been designed and im- 
plemented to upgr^jde the subject rnatter knowledge and teaching expcr* 
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FIGURE! 

TAXONOMY FOR IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL LINKAGE 
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tise of personnel in education. Evaluations of these efforts have led some 
to c6nclude that while certain of these efforts have been effcnrtive, other 
cells in the educational linkage system are weaker and should be given 
their share.in the system of national priorities. Sbme, for example, would 
move the emphasis of national agencies from the functions of curriculum 
and staff development to that of student personnel and would focus upon 
iinprovecj guidance and other pupil personnC^l services. Still others would 
cite thejneed for improv^d school-community relations and would pro- 
vide subventions for cohimunity action and similar community involve- 
ment program^. 

Moving from national to other agencies, we can consider, for exam- 
ple, t;w role of colleges and umversities in educational improvements. 
The most powerful linking relationship for iniproving education is that 
which exists between colleges and universities and local schools. They 
assist the schools with problems in all of the functional areas and particu- 
larly provide infomiational and personnel suppcirt. For example, student 
teaching paigrams, internships, and similar clinical expenences contrib- 
ute substantially to the resource capability of the local school (Paul, 1974), 
These'programs also provide feedback whereby the colleges and univer; 
sities can update and upgrade their conceptual, research, teaching, and 
service capabilities. Even so, the relationships of colleges and universities 
with the local. schools can continue to be strengthened. 

Moving along the agency dimension, we can consider the role of the 
educational laboratories and centers in perfonriing the several educational 
functions. Some laboratories and centers haye been heavily engaged^in 
curriculum development projects; others haVe been concerned primarily 
with„staff development activities; others have been engaged in. developing 
management systems; and still others have been concerned simultaneous- 
ly with' all of the educational functions. In terms of the support dimen- 
sion, what kinds of suppxcirt can the regional educational laboratories and 
tjie university-based research and development centers provide for the 
local administrator? Clearly, personnel support and financial support are 
circumscribed, as are institutional and pcrlitical support. What the -labora- 
tories and centers can do, and perhaps Ix'tter than others, is to provide 
infofmationaUsupport — knowledge of the- research and development 
programs and projects which the local administrator can use effectively. 
The dissemination effort of which this chapter is a part is only a modest 
beginning of this domain. 

Moving from ct consideration of . the role of. laboratorie.s' and centers,^ 
we:rf:aajti>;aminie the rolt-=^Df state education igL^ncies in fostering educa- 
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tional improvement. E^^cept for a very few strgng state deportments, rhost 
are not structured to provide assistance to the l6cal administrator, except 
perhaps in the functions of finance and business.management and educa- 
tional facilities. Substantive. programs in. curriculum and instruction, staff 
personnel (except for teacher certification), pupil personnel, and school- 
community relations are notably lacking in most state education depart- 
ments — with the possible exceptions in the fields of special and voca- 
tional education. So, programs to strengthen state departments of educa- 
tion in all of the functional area.s and in^^roviding each kind of support are 
a particularly pressing need. 

The responsibilities of intennediate educational agencies are even 
less clear than those of state departments of education. As the "Jphnny- 
come-lately" to the field of education, many intermediate educational 
agencies are torn asunder regarding both the supports they should pro- 
vide and the functions they should perform. In terms of personnel sup- 
port, their staffs are woefully inadequate, in comparison with, for exam- 
ple, extension agents in the field of agriculture. In terms of financial 
support most intermediate educational agencies cannot give it; they must 
receive it in order to survive. Their informational and institutional sup- 
port systems are also r.iubiguous. In some situations, however, their polit- 
ical support has been productive. Therefore, the entire functional-support 
relationship of intermediate educational agencies should be re-examined 
so that thesie agencies can help the local school. 

Without continuing to consider specific cells, we can move to the final 
ones in the taxonomy — the functions performed and support provided 
by school district agencies vis-a-vis the individual school. Included here 
are central office personnel and local professional organizations and as- 
sociations. Here again, one may encounter rnore impediments than assis- 
tance—at least as viewed by the local school administrator. Recent re- 
search (Berika, 1972) has shown, for example, that central office coor- 
dihators and consultants are not in the vanguard of change, and that the 
activities of many local unions and as.sociations seem more directed to- 
ward forbidding than fostering educational innovation and improvement. 
Despite this '^somewhat pessimistic circumstance, some schools do con- 
. tiriue to impmve owing to the efforts of concerned administrators and 
cUhers. 

Each of the remaining'cells'in the taxonomic model shown in Figure 1 
could be examined in detail in t'enms of the policy deci.skms to be made to 
improve educ^ation. Suffice it to state simply that this framework is pro- 
posed and presented for future analysis. • 
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SUMMARY 



In this paper uducntioniil lipkn^e has been defined as a mutual pro- 
cess which makes available the conceptual, technical, human; and mate- 
rial resources required for irn proving individual and institutio^^al perfor- 
mance. Three dimensions, one dealing vyith the educational functions, 
another with the support needs, iind the last with educational agencies, 
were use.d for considering the issuer involved in training administrators 
and others to engage in implementing educational change and improve- 
ment in the local schools. 

The educational functions include curriculum and instruction, staff 
personnel,, pupil personnel, finance and business management, educa- 
tional facilities, and school-community relations. The administrative pro- 
cesses are purposing, planning, organizing, training, implementing, and 
evaluating. The functions and processes interact continually in the im- 
plernentation of an educational innovation. ^ 

The supports needed by the administrator are comprised of person- • 
nel, fmancial, informational, institutional, and political support during 
each phase of implementi^ng an educational innoi^ation (awareness, com- 
mitment, changeover, refinement, and renewal). Again, the needed sup- 
ports and the impJementation phases are interactive. 

Programs that prepare administrators should be designed to develop 
competence. in the following domains: educational change, program 
knowledge, decision involvement, instructional leadership, and facilita-. 
tive environments. Programs needed to develop these compete nxries in- 
volve courses ^nd .seminars, vvorkshops, conventions and conferences, 
academies, leagues, and independent study Helpful training procedures 
include lecture-discussion, case analysis, simulation, observation, and in- 
ternship. The programs and paKedures are provided by numerous edu- 
cational agencies. f 

A model for the improvement of educational linkage encompasses* 
""consideration.of three dimensions: the educational functions performed, 
the supports needed, and the agencies responsible. From a multitude of 
educational issues, a few examples have been cited to illustrate the utility 
of this model for enhancing educational ijnprovement in the local school, 
both immediately and in the years -ahead. 
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Linking Processes 
In Educational Change 



Ann Licberman 



There is n great need for 
the synthesis and integration 
of existing information as there 
is fi^r the genei^A^tion of the new. 



Research in the Sen^kc of Mental Health.' Report of tht? Restwrch 
To sk Force of the National Institute of Ment.il Health, J. Se^ol, 
(fid ), Rockvillc;* Maryland (pn^e 398) 



. In the last fiftet^n years there has been a marked change in the view that 
schooling can be improved by outside agencies/ In the late 1960s, many 
proj€^cts and the agencies which planned them developed at federal, state, 
and. local levels and created new sets of relationships between these pro- 
jects and local school districts (Bentzen, 1974; Berman and McLaughlin, 
1974; Klausmeier, et al., 1977; Takamshi, 1973; Tempkin, 1974; Tye and 
Bentzen, 197J). The foots of ca^iting a linlcage between institutions came 
in the 1940s with Paul Mort's organization of the Metropolitan School 
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Study Council; o j:;roup of schools linked to ToiichiTs Collu^u (Poislcy tind 
Paisley, 1975).' . 

These; linkages hnve creotud new possibilities tor. the iijipi'ovenn^nt 
of schools and have brought forth some complex research questions 
(Berman and Pa^iley, 1975; Corwin, 1973; Fullan, 1972). Additionally, these 
questions have involved a number of persons in a quest for a lx?tter 
understanding of what factors* lend to their linkages, of \<'hat transpires 
between thesi' agencies and schools, and of what work is accomplished 
(Cioodlad 1975; Miles,. 1976). ' ■ 

Hven though the-re are many people involved in nil kinds of agencies 
fulfilling these linkage^ functions, there has Iven very little systematic 
study of people who deliberately intervene in social systems in order to 
bring ^aLx)ut change (B«ildridge 'nnd Deal, 1973; Hall and Alford, 1976; 
Liebomian, et al., 1973; Fichy, 1972). This paper is seen as one building 
bltKk in 'a continuing effort to imderstand the nature of school improve? 
ment by liH)king at what needs to bo known by those participating in 
linkage efforts and what suppv^rl needs to be provided for schools by 
linking agencies. I he current state of the art includes model building, 
hypothesis testing, propositioiuil thinkings case studies and! the like, but 
we .are, only how at the point of Ix-'ing able to form an initial conception 
of the processes embedded in models used by linking agencies as these 
agencies interact with school systems. . 

These processes. may be performed by one person or by several per- 
k^ns working in various organizational patterns. (More important are the 
processes, not the creation of a super-person to perform them.) 

Agencies vary in the way tasks are assigned. It is more usual today . 
to think of a team of people working as linking agents performing com- 
plementary functions, or at least the possibility that one person can call on 
other people to perfomi h variety of functions.-^ These linking processes 
occur withih a given si^cial context, that is, those perfomiing linkages 



'Linkii^i' re tors U> I he pi>ssibilily t>t ciui nee liny; pet > pie, in slim I ions, .i^encies, tind ^ho like 
in such .1 Wiiy lhal Ihey exohtUi^e inkormnliim .ind resources {Nilh hiim.in .inU mnlorial) to 
" hvlp st>lve Iheir problems. Fiirlher illumin.ilion i^f this view c.in be found in Seymaur 
Siir.ison's N)i.)k. Hrim//M Kt'^ounr^. fDrlhcomin^. •■ 

-Cr.indoH's chnpler Uikes issue wilh fhis sl.ince. He describes a "super person" with an 
enormous amount of conceplu.il knowledge and skill. Al leasl part of Ihe difference .in 
viewpoinls may hi* explaffUMj by whether we are lalking abt ul a- "new; role" as Crandall 
does, or ab<uil a broader dcfiniliftrv of all kinds of jK'ople in all kinds of organizational 
arrangements pi'rfomiing linkage tasks. The latter view is lakcn by this writt'r. On^ must 
also note the differences in range, complexily and duration of the linkage. Some agencies 
art*'embt*dded in a larger social context, whereas others might perform a single job or have 
a spi'Cified^ask, and ihes*.* procsses nriay hi* pi'rformed by S'tate Education Agencies (SEA), 
intermediate agencies (11" A), research and development centers, .pri)jects, local education 
agencies (LhA), district-in-service programs, teacher centers, cooperative aj^encies, etc. 
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movL' bcick cind forth Ivlwi'fn ihc i^micM of thuinnvn iI^lmicv lUid ihiU i)f 
the socicil syslL'm. How Dnc seivs the job ot hnk.i^L* h^is ci ^rujt dciil to do 
with how one Views his/her cliLMits. llu* foai.s of t.his ehiiptiT is on the 
school system cVnd the, Wiiy that system iitfeets the fx»ople in it, ond con- 
sequently, the processes utilized by linking .i^iMieies. .The next ch^ipter 
includes ci discussion of the host o^ency of the lijikin^ ti^ent. 

FoUr cissumptions underlie the pafXT nnd Ccin Iv used to ^iiide the 
discussion: 

' 1. Knowledge .il'H)iit the school ns «) social system L\\n 

reveal some imderstiindinj^s essentiiil to those who 
would seek to bmld i)nd to piirticipiiti' in linking cit;en- 
cies. 

. 2. Sufficient resciirch evidence iind e\fXTien<.e -with ,\[- 
tempts M linkage exist so that some basic, processes 
which thcM.' agencies fvrform can be identified. 

3. Linkage, by definition, implies some concept of collab- ■ . 
oration. Ways of or^ani/in^, of acknoVvled^in^ this re- 
lationship, 'can be inferred from field e\[x»rience. 

. 4, Certain conditions which influence U)th linker, at;ency, 
and school system can identifled, 

The paper wilFclosi.' U ith some vignettes that reveal some of these 
understandings, process<.'s and conditions as they ^^^^ci.'{ the linkage rela- 
tionship. 



THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 



A substantial' number of educators and some research evidence 
suggest that 'innovations, however defined, fail to be implemented. be- 
cause the stKial system of the school is neither understood nor dealt 
with adequately (Baldridge and Deal, 1975; Giacquinta, 1973; Goodlad and. 
Klevn, 1970; Gross, etaL, 1971; Jackson, 1968; Lieberman^and Shiman, 
1973; Sarasori, 1971; Smi'lh and Keith; 1971; lye, 1975). Cithers have studied 
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sschools OS soc'mI systems ti) dowlDp *i Ix'ttor undorsttindin^ of what they 
ore like, whtU bt^htiviors dccuI" In them (SaMson, IM74), and what pres- 
sures, contradictions and conllicting sets ol" e\|.x'ctations make up school 
life (liidwelL l^tiS; DreelxMi, l^^?,"^; C.et/els, Lipham. and Camplx%;M%8; 
Gordon and Adler, l%3; lanni, W4; Lorlie, 1075; Miles,. 1%7; Waller, 
1^32). Basi'd on thesi.* ^>|udies, one Ctm divide the sc'hool system into three 
entities — the teacher, the princif\il, and the environment — in order to 
understand Ix'tler Ihe functioning of school and the way in which these 
understandings can Iv lmpt)rtant to px'ople ^xrforming linkage' processes. 

^ ' ■ / 

The Teacher 

' Since 1^^32 when Waller wrote poignantly nbo.ut the teacher 
numerous people have attempted ti^describc» the role/ i)f the teacher 
, (Jacksi)n,' 1%H; Li>rtie. 1973, Sarason, 1974), and still othji^rs have tried to 
identify teacher characteristics as they affect learning (Kosenshiny, 1973), 
But by far the most helpful understandings for our ppr^xVses are those 
that describe the teacher as (s)he responds in a variety of ways ti) in- 
volvement in a social system of contradictory pushes/and pulls.^ 

' / 
Contradictory Nature of Teaching / 

I'eac he rs a re ex }^x»c te d to deal with all child re n / vv ho c m e to sc hoo 1 
and with each childjndiy[dna|ly (Bidwell, 1965; Go/don and Adier, 1963; 
Lortie. 19:^; Waller/ 1967). 'r* / 

UndcrMamiin\^ 1 - To deal with this contradict jt>n, teachers develop a 
sot hi skills that work for them. These skills or mtithods form the basis of 
their "st^l'lc" and, Jis such, are hij^hly personalized. It is not hard to see 
<then why so many- teachers hold on tij^htly to what they know arfd resist 
new methods of teachinj^. This condition has implications for agencies or 
agents bringing in new' packages, new programs, or what appears to be 
"different." " 

Multiple Interpretations of School Goals. 

Goals of schooling'are global, sometimes conflicting (Mdes, 1967), 
and ^j*J^re 9pen to many interpretations as they are translated into prac- 
tice. No one view predominates or gives direction to that translation. This 
discrepancy between goals and one's mode of putting those goals into 



This di^ussidn is not niL-.int'to imply that .ill teachers art' the Siimu. Vromundous vi^i nation 
exists amonv; tc.u her'^ in terms oi their behavior toward the u\b, toward each other, re- 
sources', ideas,. utc. .• 
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practice forms tho bosis i>n' which tcMchfrs kwm U> tcMch. 

When "now ciirriciihi" or "Lvtter methods" iWc promul^»ited b) 
"experts" (usUiilly from outside the sihool), tCiichers are Wtiry Ivlmusi* — 
iimon>; other rcMSons — their own kMrnin^ h is Ixvn forced throiJ>;h Iheir 
own stnij^gle to link theory iinvl pTiKtice, Fhe assumption th»it onr is or 
should bo open to fresh ideiis does not iiccount fur teiichers' m\>des of 
learning;, nor does it consider the reitsonoble skepticism of teachers to 
ideii^'whic'h commonly fiiil to attend to the complexities of their role. 
Openness to new ideas is something; that needs to bc^ nurtun d continu- 
ously. 

Uudcri;tt2ndiu^ 1 - leachers aa* in a double bind o\yr new ideas. On ■ 
the one hand they hold on to their tried and tested ideas; i)n the other, 
they K*come dependent on ideas fn>m the outside as the primary source 
of new knowledge (l.ielvrman, l*->72; Smith and Keith, 1971), 

Teacher Isolation^ 

Most teachers perform their teaching f unctions in total isolation from 
other adults, and yet they are expected to coo{.x*rate and collalxtrate on 
ideas, new pro>;rams, et cetera (Sarason, 1972). 

Undcriitimdm^ - Collaboration and cooperation are imly possible 
when isolation is broken by organizational arrangements that allow, even 
encourage, teachers to participate with one another. 

Autonomy and Control 

There is no real "program" in most schools in the sense that there is 
coordination antong teachers, subject areas, and* st) on. Hven though 
teachi>rs seem to have a great deal 'of independence "behind the class- 
room door/' there are norms controlling the behavior of teachers (Good- 
lad and Klein, 1970; Meyer, 1975). 

Uudersttmdius^ 4 -r-Ohv muM learn what the norms are in a school to 
understand organi/*itional Ivhavior, individual behayior. and thetliffer- 
ent perceptions of those norms by grt)ups and individuals within groups. 
' The existence of group norms has implications for evaluating the situa- 
tion, having perceived who volunteers, who is ?;een as "opinion leader/' 
w ho \viir resist . . : . 

-Individual vs. Collective Activity ^ — 

Much has bc^en written describing the fact that teachers are^ngt in- 
teraept»ndent (Meyer, 1975; Miles, 1967; Sarason, 1971)/ that is, they per- 
form their ji)bs without much interaction, even need of others. This condi- 
tion leads to an individualistic view of what each teacher thinks teaching 
is. Yet when teachers are asked to engage in innovatjj^e activity, there is 
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commonly an ur^enl ntvd ti> supfX)rt othiTs and oft 'n a lurd foi si)nu' 
people U) asHume leadership roles (Culver and Hoban, W^), Provision 
for ^discussion 'atx)Ut the complexities of the teachin^ role and for the 
construction of a si't i»f shared definitions •jlx>utiLMching can provide an 
antidote to the isolation and "individualism" of teachers. 

Umicrattvuiin;^ 5 ♦-l:n^»^^in^ fvople in innovative iWtivities will involve 
bWiiking two powerful norms in school life: that of teachers "^hinkinH 
th*it all teachers do the Siime thing, and that Iving inferdepi^ndent in- 
trudes upon yMie's view ot^ teaching. The backing ul these norms leads to 
the next understanding, intriCtitely woven into the one above, that re- 
wards must be consciously provided ijs thesi* nomis are rt^placed with 
others (Miller, 

The Principal 

" Ihere is substanti'al evidence that the principal is a key contn>ller of 
what hapi-vns in a sf.houl (See Lipham in the previous chapter, I^Triian 
and Pauley, N73; Ciross, el al., N7I; Gross and l^erriott, I9b3; Lieberman, 
1973; Smith and Keith,, 1^71; Williams, et al., N74). In other words, the 
'principal has bi.»en Associated with pi>werful effects on teachers — the wa/ 
they work with one ancxJher, the way*lhey feel atH)Ut the work, the way 
new*!ideas come into the school and, In'ge'neral, with tTie way the staff 
assumes^^their morale. U>oking at these associatiojis le«ids us to consider 
several understandings of the role of thi' principal. 

Involvement of the Principal ^ * 

If it is evident that the principal is a crucial figure in the local school 
setting, through hi*>her active involvement with teachers, then a;iy in- 
novative activity must involve the principal. 

Umii'r^tatldin\^ b - Involvement of the principal can tnke many forms," 
depending upi>n the ideas, the inno\'ative project, and the principal's 
interest, capabilities, and skills. Involvement may bo only'hisher under- 
standing of what is going on, v>i:. it may bt» knowing enough to support 
the teachers, or it may K.' gathering community support.^ ^ 

Principal as Learner , ; 

Most principals now in leadership positions are bc'ing asked to pt»r- 
form functions for which lht»y have had little preparation (Tye, 1973). For 



^Community momLvrs .ind stinjtivs ,ul\ rYi>i;m/rd .is ki-y.rnomK'rs .>f the sc.houl sysU-m, 
but the oinrhJ^i** hon* »s nn thi»sv r\'i»prf^lui .irt»"^o mitial fiKUs i>f n>(>st tnikagir iictjvitjos. 
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: example, negotiations with unions,. initiating and maintaining innovative 
'Ki^;-" project?, involvement in legal decisions affecting the school, and provid- 
ing for the continuing grow;th of a stable staff are-a few areas for which 
- ; principals have received H 

: ^ /^h^ social system must 

f^'Trmdude a diagnosis of hiSr'her knowledge and ability to perform, to sup- 
: port and to facilitate functions^for the school staff.. Does the principal 
: have access to the mean^tTleam? To observe? Tp discuss? Who will . 
■ ; sugportjhe-prijui^^^ learns new behaviors? Are principals being 
:::---:-''^'^wnfeedbac on what is happcriLtg so they can enlarge their behavioral 
repertoire (Miller; 1975)? (See especially Bentzen, 1974; and Klausmeier, 
V 1977.) • . 

Principals in the Larger Context 

Principals arc enmeshed in a larger socio-political context (Tye, 1973), 
and theiii are all kinds of pressures apparent^tq^teachers and linking 

^ V agencies. , , / 

Understanding;^ S -People in Puking agencies must look at a principal 
with an understanding. not only of his/her position within the school but 
^also of the larger context within whicK the principal resides. For example, • 
a pr^cipal with a great deal of skill and enthusiasm but no central office 
sup^)ort will suffer from isolation, whereas a principal with district si^p- 
port and community problems, a reluctant staff, and lack of organizing 
skills may have plenty of external support but no means to do anything 
^- with that support. Each case' compels a diagnosis that considers the- 
source of constraints, "and facilitating forces and their impact on that 
•r ■ ' principal. 

The En^ 

Because local schools' have both internal and external environments 
' . that affect the linkage relationship, our understanding of the social system 
of the school needs to be placed in a larger framework. 

External Environmental Constraints of the School 
. : v ; . It Is naive to think that the local setting is unaff^pted by the external 
'; ■ environment, that is, we must recognize the extent to which schools. afe 

• r.^ations of the world around them. Sometimes there is a tendency to be 
* v-mfortabie by forgetting or ignoring events beyond the school building. 

L>/Stricts differ in their philosophy, state support, utilization and alloca- 
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tioh of resources, isize, organizational complexity, organized constituen- 
cies, history of innovative activity, aild stability of population^ (Baldridge 
and Deal, 1975; Tye aftd Novotney 1975). 

Understanding 9 - School people respond to external conditions as 
these affect the local school. Small and large districts communicate differ- 
ently and are connected to the outside 'world differently Stable and 
rapidly changirfg communities deal differently with their schools — 
budget cuts, teacher lay-offs, new superintendents — all affect the local 
scene. o 

Consider the difference between a principal in a large city district 
who has learned hqw to circumvent* rules and regulations and make use 
of a variety of linkages versus a principal in a district of four schools 
where decisions, pepple, and conversations are major topics of concern to 
all living within the village. Or the difference between large city districts 
where high level bureaucrats decide which schools' to close as opposed 
to a small, closely knit district where plans are being discus^d five years 
before a decision to close a school is. made. 

The Centrarl Office Staff/ 

Clearly, the central office helps create part pf the climate of the school 
by the number of per$orinel, their availability, their relationships with 
school, staff, the types of activities, in which they engage, their numbers 
and functions, arid their presence in the schools. ' 

Consider the differences between a superintendent who organises 
the principals to support one another, creates problem-solving groups for 
teachers to wotk on a specific problem, and uses district staff to facilitate 
schools' working together on common problems, as opposed to a super- 
intendent who provides district staff with total autonomy to run their own 
projects with no linking between and amon§ the schools, versus a 
superintendent who involves principals in every and any project that will 
look favorable to the community. 

Undcrstmding 10 - Additional data from the central office provide 
information\on general questions. How much support are the schools 
(principals and teachers) getting? How are decisions made in the district? 
What is the history of the district in terms of stability and change? How 
cosmopolitan is the leadership? How open to ideas are they? How 
cooperative will the district be? What are the motivations behind linking 
efforts? ' 



*C6nsider the difference between n swiill Westchester Village in New York, where there is 
no growth, and. a community with rapid turnover in the San Fernando Valley in California. 
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PROCESSES OF LINKING WITH SCHOOLS 



Having looked at some selected understandings of the scHbol as a 
social system, one can now expand the view of the interaction of that 
' system with linking agencies (1) by looking at the dynamics of the change 
process as school people interact with it, (2) by reviewing linkage studies 
and propositions, and (3) by inferring linkage processes/ 

Dynamics Of The Change Process In Schools 

! 

The different foci of three major studies underlie the discussion of 
dynamics of change within the schools: the Hall, ai, studies the 
VDIEA study, and the Rand Change Agent studies. Ope may, look at the 
user (the teacher) as (s)he interacts with new ideas, |to the school as it 
looks at its problems and attempts solutions, to a cros| section of schools 
as they implement new ideas. (See Tables 1, 2, 3.) } 

The Goricems Based Adoption Model (CBAM) (Hall and Rutherford, 
1975)^Ssumes that to understand how change takes phace, one can look at 
the ^eacher and see that (s)he seems to go through stages of development 
of personal concern about innovation, matched with stages of actual z/se of 
the innovation (Hall and Loucks, 1975). Teachers move from very persona} 
concerns, the'time involvi^d (Hall, 1975)/ through task concerns to con- 
cerns about the impact of the innovation on other teachers. At the ,?ame 
time, one can observe a developmental pattern of. how teachers use new 
ideas (Loucks and Hall, 1976). Teachers alter their behavior along a con- 
tinuum from wanting information and feeling unsure about using their . 
innovation to trying it out, exploring its consequences, and talking about 
it with others. The last stage of use becomes one of asking and searching 
for "more universal benefits" (Hall, 1975). 

' These stages of concern and levels of use can be liftkcd to findings of 
the long-term 1/D/E/A study of eighteen schools in Southern California. 
These schools were joined together' in a "league," and this group of 
schools engaged, itself in a study of school improvement and in the 
documentation of the change process for a five-year period.^' I hose who 



*For details of tho entire study, see Culver nnd Hob«in, 197*3, Benl/en, IV74' and Good lad 
1975. 
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were studying the league observed the process of Dialogue, Decision- 
Making, and Action (DDA). As schools" began to look at their problems, a 
common proce?^s was observed: Teachers talked. They talked about hew 
ideas, their,abi]it\' tp perform new roles, and whether support would be 
forthcoming. Then^nother stage was observed: Decisions were made^ 
to individualize reading, to create a learning center, to team teach (usgally 
by a few teachers). Field notes were kept to identify patterned behavior 
across schools, and these patterns were like those identified in CBAM. 
Teachers talked, engaged in an activity, then compared that activity to the 
rest of what tht^ weiv doing. As they felt comfortable managing change 
in their ciass;rooms, they sought collaboration between and ampng 
schools. 

Botl: these studies revealed a pattern that clarified the dynamics of 
Nvhool irnprovement. Teachers, as individuals and as participants in sub- 
groups'ih school social systems, appeapto move from personalized con- 
cerns (after they become pware of new ideas), to more task-oriented man- 
agement problems, to questions about the effectiveness of the new ideas, 
to concerns .and strategies for involVement with more people. Questions^ 
that might involve "programs" or collaboration came after a period of trial 
and satisfaction with their competence in integrating new ideas.' 



' . TABLE I . 

. TFiE DYNAMICS OF CHANGE IN SCHOOLS 



THE USER ■ ; • 
Concerns Based Adoption Model (CBAM) 



Stages of Concern 




Level of Use 


.0 Awareness 


0 


Non-use 


1 Informational 


■ I 


Orientation 


2 Personal 


11 


Preparation 


3 Management 


III 


Mechanical use 


4 Consequence 


' lY 


A. Routine 




B. Refinement 


5. Collaboration 


V 


Integration 


'^^6 Re foe using 


VI 


Renewal 



Adapted from Hall, C. i:,, Wallace, R. C, and Dossett, W. P., A Dc- 
vdopnailal Conceptualiziitkm of the Adoption Process Within Educational In- 
stitutions. Austin, Texas: Research and Development Center for Teacher 
Education, University of Texas at Austin, 1973. 



'TAB1E2 

THE DYNAMICS OF CHANGE IN SCHOOLS 

GROUP OF SCHOOLS , 
l/D/E.'A STUDY 



Dpetision^s of Receptivity to Change^Which M > ^"^^ 

" ijik .ilxiiit new idiMS, 



' mr MiVKIinimUnr nr rnij i ii iuh I'l-nro,;,! 



nil' 



icone iniiivi(iiiaiize,s ro-T-i'"" 
chani;es the fiimitLia' . . . 



3) The innovotive activity niiikeslhi' 
restbf the program look shabbv. 



-Scope' . Hdwopi'iiisii? ilinvammilisil? Hmv oxtinsivo is it? 

ImfHirtance How nitMnin,i;fiil is it? Hd^v siibstjiitivo is it! . [Idw, si(;nificanl is it? 

' u"' r 1 ■ ' „" "'7' ' ' • ■ 'llT'eople'ask iiuestions like "How 

■ , How sast.,ied IS „? How consistent . ,t?, How patterned is ,t? ^ ,,n the provide for indi- 

■Flexibility ' How inijiiirinj; is it? Hinvfle\ibleisit? , How iid ifiile is it? 



5)Diak)f;uL'be|;iiisa|;ainon neivset 
of 



•Adapted fFom Liebeman A., and Shimim, D., Stages of Change in Elementary School Settings. In C. 'Culver and 
Hoban [H^), hm To Omp New York' McGraw-Hill, 1973; and from Bentzen. M. M., Ctoiji)i\[ Sttt: Ik 
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Linking people mpst; recognize the developmenUiI pattern o( initial 
tfeacher "self" concerns' which demand a supportive environment in deal- 
ing with new ideas. Collaboration and question^ involving large numbers 
of faculty appear rt^tT teachers are comfortable with new ideas and have 
. learned to manage t'henl , - 

A third study bhwt added to the understanding of the dynamics of 
school change and serves as a link to a discussion of the proces^ses bf 
'linking" is the RancL&hange Agentlitudy (Bemian and McLaughlin, 1974; 

\ ■ TABLE -3 
THL DYNKmICS of CHANGE IN SCHOOLS 

. , r^.s. . . I , . ., ^ .—^ 

NATIONAL SAMPLE OF SCHOOLS . 
Rand Change Agent-Study 

Summary of Major Findings 

-■ : — t -: -■ ■ ' — ' — — ' r ' 

1) Effective implementation dependent on supportive setting and on a 
strategy that fostered jmutual adaptation of staff to project demands. 

2) Ylithin-pro^ram variations affected implementation more significantly 
than did differences ^imong federal programs. 

3) Projects using similar rriethods varied'in their implementation strategies 
arid institutional settings. The variations were more important than the 
methods or techno logie:s. 

4) Elementary school. principals facilitate or inhibit implementation. 

5) These elements of implerhentation strategies promoted teacher change: 

a) Staff training 

b) Frequent and regular meetings 

c) Meetings and training " 

d) Quality and amount of change required by project 

e) Li?c*il material development (in Title III projects). 

6) The m^>rr.? ujncentrated the resources were (Title III), the more likely 
was teac'vr change. 

Adapted from Berman, P', and Pauley, B.,. Factors Affecting Change 
Agent Projects. Federal Proj^rams SufffH)rtinii^. Educational Change, Volume 11. 
Santa Monica, California: Rand Corporation;. April, 1975. 
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Berman and Pauley, 1975). The researchers looked at 293 federally funded 
change agent projects across the country and focused on implementation 
of Innovations through agencies of , in-depth case studies. Their major 
findings corroborated earlier findings about the effectiyencrssbf involving 
people in decision-mcoking (Lew in, 1947) and the im|X>rtance of building 
group morale 'as an important factor facilitating changes in behavior 
(Cartwright, 1968). 

. The Rand study, like the Hall and lyD/E/A studies, documented once 
again thjat the: local setting influences the course r^^f innovation. Their 
focus on the local setting revealed that the principal -coy Id facilitate or 
block innovation and that there were certain strategies that appeared to be 
linked to successful implementation. These strategies, using, different, 
terminology, were also to be found in the Hall research on individual 
teachers and the I/D/E/A in-depth study. These strategies include: 

1. Active participation ^ 

2. Face -to -face inte ructions 

3. Oppi^rtunities to learn new behaviors 
■ ■ 4. Local materials development 

5. Support from the^ principal 

.These three major studies give us a more comprehensive picfure of 
four factors which -are crucial to the processes of linkage. They are: 

1. The natlice of participation 

2. The substance of educational change 

3. The mechanisms used 

4. The rewards of, the system (Lie berman, 1976) 

• Organizing for Participatioth Process- 1 - Organizing for participation 
appears to require the principal, sc-me initial volunteers, and eventually a 
"critical mass" of people^ who will create .nnovative norms. .However, 
interesting questions are'still being raised ab>out the nature of participa- 
tion. Gross,' et al., (1971) found' that initial volunteers became resisters 
when they were not adequately supported. The Rand study concluded 
that volunteers did not necessarily lead to more volunteers. And the/ 
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League study found that although initial voluntarism appeared to be a 
le^timate^^ way to organize for participation) there was a continuing prob- 
lem of socializing the new volunteers. Sharing experience often was 
unconvincing. New recruits needed their own experiences to provide for 
their own fearning. Considerable care, then, nee ds_iaJje.- taken as. one 
organizes for involvement. 

Developtneiifal Siipstance, Process' 2 - Regardless of the substance of an 
educational change that might eventually be implemented (team teach-, 
ing, individualized reading, alternative teaching strategies), initial sub- 
stance, should revolve around questions of personal concern and local 
problems, as well as new i^^^ormalion. For example, if faculty in school 
are discussing individuali; reading, it is comrnon ipr someone to talk 
about organizing the classroom, the number of books to have, and rec- 
ordkeeping, among other topics. It is less common, but essential, to have 
as part of the discussion such questions as: Can all teachers handle this 
type of organization? What skills, abilities and attitudes does a teacher 
need to do it? What emotional tensions does such a program initially 
create? How does one deal with the. initial uneasiness of learning to do 
something new and unfamiliar? 

Developmental Mechanisms, Proa'ss 3 -Mechanisms (meetings, groups, 
workshops) can be organized around a developmental cycle which ap- 
pears to be, first, acquiring information related to personal and. local con- 
cerns, then, trying out the new idea with a focus on management prob- 
lems, and ultimately making provision for sharing,.. collaborating and 
integrating the ideas into a larger context. . 

Plamiing Neiu Rexvards, Process 4 - Rewards for learning nevv skills or 
becoming more competent must be planned for both the short-term and 
the long-tem. What is being called for includes timing, meeting new 
pKk)ple,. creating new relationships, being involved^in a larger world and a 
larger network of ideas (Goodlad, 1975). For a long time we have been 
attached to extrinsic rewards; these studies provide evidence for the grea- 
ter power of intrinsic rewards. 

Lihkiiig Studies 

There have been numerous people studying and describing models 
of linking (See Appendix 1), roles of various types of linking agents* (See 
Appendix 2), and the processes by which people organize for and interact 
with linking agencies (See Appendix 3). From arj analysis of these works 



•Linking ngents dru also described as change ci);ents, adoption agents, innovative or per- 
.sohriel consultants. . 
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and the understandings of the school as a social system, the remainder of 
•the processes useU by linking agencies can be suggested. 

Prgblcm Solving Orientation. Process 5 - Whether one looks holistically 
at the models proposed for linkage or the roles proposed for linking 
agents, every model refers to the process of problem^ solving. Havelock 

(1971) discussed the linking agent's aid in problem identification as a. sig- 
nificant function (See Table 4).'^ Lingwood and Morris (1974) found that 
the federal agencies they studied provided for the "ui»ers Lsic] abilit}' to 
solve their own problems"' (6ee Table 5^). Jung (1967), Miles (1976), Tichy 

(1972) and Wallace (1974) began to flesh out the process of problem solving 
orientation w.hen they referred to "diagnosing of the situation" (Wallace), 
"earning the right to help" (Miles), and "relating to staff in identifying 
fieecis and. training" (Jung). There seems, to be no doubt in all /these 
studies and descriptions that -'n order for people to be open to new ideas, 
to adapt to chant^ing conditions, or fo. deliberately make changes in their 
own s^'stem, they must develop the capacity to solve their own. problems. 

If one refers back to the previous description of the school social 
system and its complexity, it is clear that professing an ideal ^model of 
problem-solving capabilities invt>lves a linking agent in a complex array 
of learnings — especially when linking schools to other agencies is in- 
cluded: Again, there vs the possibility that it is more reasonable, with oui- 
state of knowledge, to think developmentally about problem solving. 
People need to learn to talk aUiuttheir needs, and they may requia^ help 
defining their needs and putting them in a form to be acted upon. (Some 
may be unaware that they have problems or needs at all.) The capacity to 
solve, problems involves one in the sensitivity to the work-life of school 
people and the ability to engage them in activities in which they have a 
vested interest (their competence and self- betterment as teachers and 
principals). This situation creates a tension for a research and develop- 
ment center with a specific program or product to be diffused, or a state 
department mandating a special program. When there is a speci/ic pro- 
dudl to sell, it is hiard to be sensitive to the work life of clients. 

A problem soMn^ orientation must guide the activities of the linking 
agency. And orientation means developing activities that will increase 
individual capacity to identify and clarify* problems, to identify altema-. 
tives, to develop criteria with which to judge alternatives, to try out solu- 
tions, to evaluate their utility, and to start again\— regardless of the sub- 
stance that is being offered. Here a person -oriented approach is linked to 
a task-oriented approach. 



'Sl'O Appendi.\ I; lables 4 iind 5 

«Stt; .-(JkpFH;ndix-2, Tjblcs ft, y, 8, and 11 
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Diagnosis, Pjocess 6 - The importance of diagnosis as a process/for 
" those c^hgaged in linkage is closely linked to a problem solving orienta- 
tion. Diagnosis can be described as a process on -a continuum, ranging 
from informal procedures in assessing a situation (Tichy, 1972) to a/ set of 
more substantive questions such as, "What beliefs and knowledge are 
held by various persons to be affected by innovation?" / 

Miles'^ focus on linking planners and environment/ as wdl as on. 
looking ,at ppvyer strategies, cognitive clarity (does everyone share at least 
part of the same reality?), affective support and reflexivity are part of the 
substance involved in the diagnosis of a situation. Havelock (1971)*^ and 
' Griffin/ Lieberman* ' view diagnosis as one function of the linking role. 
The current phrase "needs,assessment," we suspect, makes a mechanical 
process out of a well developed skill in deciding how to enter a system, 
with whom to work, what the state of the field is, how fast or slow to 
move, what activities are most relevant, and where to start building rela- 
tionships. Diagnostic procedures .need to take place as a/continuous pro^ 
cess; they will be.- informal, formal, or both, depending on the skills of 
whoever is making the assessment and the exigencies of the situation. 
What is important is that Sr/)me diagnosis take place — it provides the 
information for present and/ future work — about the state of the relation- 
ship between linker and client, and that it take place on all the levels 
involved iri the linkage relationship. Diagnosis that has as one of its 
outcomes leaving dients with the ability to use new information and to 
help solve their own problems must continually involve the construction 
of new support systems (Griffin/ Lieberman) and the recognition that the 
most successful linkage will leave the school people as linkers (Havelock, 
1971) and the linking agent out of a job. 

Stratei;^ Building, Process 7 -Closely associated with a problem solving 
orientation and a diagnosis of the social system with its complex 'array of 
variables is the ability to build strategies. Strategy building is the process 
of creating a plan of actipn, in our case, one that considers in its simplest 
form where one wants to end and the means to get there. Building strate- 
gies is at the heart of any intervention, for it is here that one must deal 
specifically with the conflicts, tensions and complexities of linking two 
social .^ystems — the school and the linking agency. 

Fhe literature refers to solution-building functions (Lingwood and 
Morris, 1974), or linkage as described by type, nriode and frequency of 



Appendix 2, foblu 11 
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interaction (Paul,. 1976), or the manipulation of human financial and 
material resources- (Wallace, 1974). Griffin and tieberman refer to plans 
that include 'acting upon subsystems, whereas Jung speaks abciut creating 
the conditions for training, demonstrating and* arranging access to re- 

• sources. Have lock's strategy building moves from bringing ne.vv informa- 
tion into the system to planning linkage functions that djbal with how to 
use the knowledge, to the clients' initiation of activities on I lis/her own 
behalf. . 

Siebert'^ ai, (1972) began to build a way of looking not only at the 
-strategies one uses but also at the relationships between strategies and 
particular settings. 
. Most strategies are described in specific terms, such as: 

1. Trains staff in skills (Jung) 

2. Works with groups (Griffin and Lieberman) 
f. Focuses on cognitive clarity (Miles) , 

^ 4. Carries information (Havelock anci Havelock) 
' . 5. Focuses on affective support (Miles) ^ " 

We must again stress the neeci for a developmental approach to 
strategy building in schools./If one wants to build* (the school) a self- 
sustaining problem solvirj^ approach within the local setting, then 
strategies, need to move from involving people initially in fre.sh ways of 
thinking about their work (information giving), to building supportive 
structures (linkage) where trhl testing of new ideas can take place, to 
engagement in problems of management (finding resources) to building 
cooperative structures that Ct^lxf mutually sup|>brtive (netwo'rK^s).. 

Strategy building processes must act dynamically to move fropi de- 
pendence on outside sources to mutuaLiSjharing, from information receiv- 
ing to creation of new knowledge^t^from immediate, concrete strategies 
(meetings, workshops) to long-term strategies (institutionalized struc- 
tures), from involvement of two interested teachers to a "critical.mass" 
of* teachers. The essential core of this process is, again, that strategies 
include: 

, . 1. Knowledge of the specific social system, as we IT as new ' 
inforrhation. * . 

2. Movement from concrete to more global concerns. 
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3. Movement on several fronts cTt once: personal, organi- 
zational, programmatic ond inter-organization. 

Orf^iuiizatiim for LinkU^c, Pnnvss 8 - Perhaps one of the most crucial 
prcKesses, yet one known least about, is the creation of supportive struc-. 
tures that will facilitate improvement of schools. Although there are sev- 
eral; long-term fieici studies upon which to draw (Bentzen, 1974; Corwin, 
1973; Coodlad, 1973; Walter, i'^ ai, 1977), scorus of agencies have created 
linkages of all kinds, and the experience base is far larger than the written 
•materials would indicate. (For example, research and development cen- 
ters, ESEA projects, teacher corps, teacher centers, existing state, county 
and local agencies, to name a few.) Two large scale linkage projects have 
been selected here becaust^ of the author's long term involvement in one 
of them, because.' others havu written about them, and because as a group 
they offer an initial understanding of organizing linkage ^urpcxses. One 
other is referred to, as it is in process of being organiz^^d (See Appendix 3). 

The League. The League of Cooperating Schools, a consortium of 
eighteen schools, was organizexjl and studied bt-'tween 1966 and 1971 (See 
Table 12). The purpose of the teague was to improve schools and to have 
schools innovate in dealing with their own pro\jlems. The nuances of 
dealing with individual schools, the creation of a group of schools, and 
the problems of linkage with one agency, I/D/E/A, will be the major 
focus. This project highlights some of the difficult problems with which 
linkage agencies must deal if collaboration is to be effective. The essential ■ 
pmblems of linking are that school people and the outside people who 
become involved with schools have different purpost\s, perspectives, in- 
tea'sts, work, styles, and time frames. These are a source of tension, but 
these differences must be worked through to achieve the basis upon 
which a collaborative relationship is built. The League study draws atten- 
tion to the' fact that schools tend to distrust outsiders, to see research and 
development products as "not helpful," and to see most outsiders as 
"tix) theoretical" and using the school for their own purposes. . {These 
problems have been cited elsewhere — Baldridge, ct at., 1973; Carlisle, 
1%7; Miles, 1976; Takanishi, 1973). . . 

■Cnllahnrathm Oricutation. It is necessary, therefore, in a collaborative 
effort to build an orientation toward collaboration that considers the. 
school's time perspective and work life. Collaboration means' a -mutual . 
respect and tmdcr^itandiri^^ for the differences which exist between schools' 
and linking agencies, and that this respect and understanding is rft1*'cted 



' 'Tht* Instituti- for Di-vflopment (»f htluo.Uion.it Aitiviiit's (I.U 1-.. A) w.is tbf funding j^ency 
iind also thi* ii.iriu* niven to the officf. w'htTt' the rt'sVorch stot'C workt'J. 
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in the expectations, activities, exchanges, and strategies that take place. 

Working the Col!al\iration. The League 4;tudy suggests that a "hub" is 
needed, a clearinghouse to "work" the relatioiiship between schools anjd 
agency (Goodlad, 1975). It also suggests that expertise;is already in the 
system and that this hub can facilitate use u» such experts. These realities 
of school life suggest that new knowledge can be institutionalized and 
spread by the very people within the school social system by their own 
involvement in solving their problems. But this collaboration is a process, 
and the process includes activities which move through a developmental 
cycle (as has been suggested aix)ve), a cycle reflecting the fact that differ- 
ent people will be at different places in their development at different 
times and tfiat activities will be part of a strategy that reflects knowledge 
of this cycle.*"* Too often the assumption has beef?made that if a group is 
formed for colIaborativr(? purposes, it will collabc)rate. The League study 
extensively document$ the need for understanding of and building plans 
for creating a uw/:j>i^y collaboration. 

Individually (guided Education (I.CE.). Fa^m thei components of 

. I.G.E. as institutionalized in several states, some structural requirements 
of the collaborative relationship can be outlined. I.G.E. uses a term,. 
"faciUtative environment," and a structure to understand what may be 
the most elaborate linkage that exists to date. The design includes five 
systems: The local school, the teacher edtication institution, an inter- 
mediate agency, a state education agency, and I.G.E. agencies (a research 

^anci development center, for example). The phases of building such a 
linkijtg environment have been identified: awareness, commitment, 
chapgeoyeV, refinement, and renewal. Each phase is associated with 
specific £^ctivities to be performed by each supportive agency.*^ From 
I.G.E^ss/wbrk it seems clear that the local schooL in order to effectively, 
implement new roles, and relationships, needs support from within the 
local school and reinforcement from outside agencies. A developmental 
sequence of how these agencies work from phases of awareness to re- 
newal can be dt!!ineated (See Table 14, Appendix 3). 

Ot^anization:> as Complements. Linking agencies can take advantage of 
their differences and serve complementary roles: Research and develop- 
ment center/scan create materials, teacher education institutions can pro- 
vide skills and knowledge, and state departments can provide financial 



•^For an extensive discussion of the nature of L'i)l!.itK>ration and the problems of linking 
several institutions, S4'e Corwin, 1^73. 

•••For an oxtensiM distussinn of such activities, see Bent/en. 1^74. "^v 

■ ] 

"For detailed phases and activities, see Klaunmeier. H., et ai. W7. especially Chapter 11, 
"FacUitattve Environments for Individually Cuiided Education." 
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support and human resources. What has been missing fronri our knowl- 
edge and experience of lirtking organiz^ftions together has btieq a clearer 

[: understanding of the need for complementary functions^ arfd a develop- 
mental delineation of these functions. ^ 

— Uevelopmental Nature of Linkage Relationships' No matter how complex 
the linkage, it apfx?ars that the linkage reJ^tionship itself is, developmental 
at every leVel. Each levt?l of the school system appears to go through the 
processed described, from those at the teaching level, to the managerial 
level axjid to the policy-making level. * '^S^^- 

The processes described do not imply any particular order; as a mat- 
ter of fact, one of the prirne difficulties of the linking relationship is that 
these processes occur ancj overlap in a djj.namic way. We have suggested 
a developmental approach, father than aflinear one, because we recognise 
that, alth^)ugh one plans liiilcing activities, organization for linkage occurs 

.on severfifj fronts at the same time. Consider the creation of a neitv/ork 
involving i^everal states: An agency must decide on who shall participate, 
how ta begin activities, what kinds of mechanisms to create, the sub- 
stances of'initial meetings, who Will take what responsibilities, how to 
create supportive conditions, and how to keep the process going. (See 
Louis (1975) and Sieber, Louis, and Metzgen (1972), ^ ^ 
\ ' " ' * 

INFLUENTIAL CONDmOI^JS 



At the outset it was recognized that given" understandings of the 
school social system and processes describing linkage would be affected 
by^ certain condifions. We di*>cussed these conditions to create an aware- 
'ness of the delicate balance of forces involved in, linking activities and 
to recognize that linking activities are embedded in a larger spcio-histor- 
ico-political context. And as such, these conditions need to be better un-^ 
derstood as they represent a non-linear, sometimes^ idiosyr^ratic, often 
unexpected vievy of the way things are. 



**B<.>th these" rt'feivncjs rek'r to tht» Pilot State dissemination pro^r.im which involved 
study of." among i^ther things, th^ Ad agent role." The discussion includes references to 
'different cotitirtgencies that different field agents have as they v/ork people iji varied 
organizational settings. . s^: ' ■ 
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History of the School /District 

We assume that different districts have a history tjf different tyfx?s of 
involvement with outside agencies: Some have always had agencies such 
as county services in Los Angeles or cooperative services in New York, 
while others havtj been relatively isolated. This variation makes a differ- 
ence in the way people view ideas, are open to them; arid are ready to 
engage in activity. The history of prvvious linking and linkages would 
serve as part of the diagnosis of the linker, Such qut^stions as who is 
invoked, for how long, and with what kinds of involverhent wouW de- 
pend on past experience. In general, the less the experience, the more 
^ tujki r^eed^be spent on linking activities. 

Nature and Scope of the Linkage ' 

There will be a differenc(^ between a specific project (such as Head-- 
Start) and a linkage that joins states together. In general, the larger the 
number of levels, the harder it will be to i.'^.sure adequate communication 
and shared uncferstandings. The amount of time arid the purposes of the 
linkage will be an influential factor. Consider the .difference between a 
one-year project that attempts to implernent a reading program and ^ 
three-y<Mr project that attempts the builotng of a network io coordinate 
district activities. Time is a crucial factpr^nd is seen differently by school 
people than by those working outside the school. 

Availability of Resources . 

Districts differ in bjth the availability of human and inaterial re- 
sources and their allocation of such rosL^urces. This condition is becoming 
increasingly important as disiricts struggle, with decreasing student en- 
rollments, fewer teachers and fewer of everything else. But schools are 
not monolithic in the way they deal with abundance or poverty. The way 
school districts "think about" their use may be as significant as the actual 
re.sourcf s themselves. . ^ ^ 
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Organized Constituencies 

■ / '■ ' . ■* ' , " 

Positions on school iniprownu'rit held by ttMchur, comnuinity, tind 
other K>cal orgtinizatiops, ,mu\ thi'ir i;L'nc'rt!i iittit tides toward col Li Ix) ration, 
' are sijL^jnificant factors affecting linking agencies. Two contradictory trends 
sc»em to be a part of American life — a trend toward greater centralization 
and control and a trend *o><ard decentralization and "^rass roots" control 
— iind.both these trendr? are easily observed when various constituencies 
vie f r po we r o ye r d ec i s io n ri i a k i n ^ i n si h ot > 1 s . 

Unanticipated Events 

\\\\ cuts, changes in administration, strikes, national disa^>ters all in- 
' fluence the ItJial S4\'ne and, Conseiiuentiy, linking activities. (Consider 
the morale of the New York City schools as their staffs have been iJeverely 
cut by the recent butl^et crisis. Or the cIosin^^4)f a four year old junior high 
school for lack of students. Or. firing teachers under the Taylor act after 
the strike has been settled,) 

General Ethos of the State . » 

States differ in their support, interest ani\ organization of education. 
Some states have consistently been suppv)rtive of schools and ta'o'n lead- 
ership positions in their improvement; Some have a his^. ry of conserv- 
ing, while others^share a history of experimentation. Elaborate. organiza- 
tiontil structures supporting schools historically have been a part of some 
regions, while others have been relatively [sola ted from schools in other 
parts of the countr)^ Clearly these differences towSrd stability and change- 
will affect linkages, n 

Having discussed understandings of the S' hc)ol social system, link- 
a[.;e processes,, and conditions that may in.iuence the linkage relation- • 
ships, some vignettes will illustrate these prt>positions in practice. 
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VIGNETTES 

u 

Newspaper Ruins Strategy! 



This writur.was a linking; agont for one of the schools in the League 
of Cooperating Schools. Arrangements had been made with boards of 
education and principals to free one school in eae h of eighteen selev:ted 
districts in California to participate in the League. These schools were to 
be linked to I/D/E'A, the research division, and to the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Schools then would be linked to the knowledge 
bast; of a graduate school of education, and the research division of the 
graduate school would provide the actual linkage. Our major purpose 
was to gain a lx>tter understanding of the way in which schools cope with 
adaptation to a changing environment — their solutions to their problems. 
We defined this adaptation rather broadly, assuming that all kinds of 
changes were happening in the society and that schools would take cog- 
nizance of ihobc changes. 

Our first strategy was to go to the schools, make friends with the 
people, and introduce the idea that they were now a part of a new organi- 
zation -^the League. This was clearly our first attempt to make a linkage 
which, we hoped would be mutually. bene^ficial. We would have a labora- 
tory for' finding out what the process of school improvement looks like, 
.and the schools would have access to people, ideas and an organization 
that focused on them. There/were few, if any, pf-ecedents to guide our 
work. But we were all experienced school people and were excited about 
the possibilitit^s of such a linkage. 

One of the schools was situated a few miles from, the l/D/E/A office 
and close to the universit)'. The principal was working on his doctorate in 
education and was extremely knowledgeable about the curriculum reform 
movement of the 1960s. Recently the district had. hired a research-oriented 
superintendent who had told ail the principals .'o get their doctorates. 
All the teachers had piaster's degrees, and many of them had worked on 
district committees writing new curricula for district adoption. Because of 
its ready access to resources, and the sophistication of staff and district, 
the school seemed ready to assume leadership in the League. The princi- 
pal' had been to the League offices and was eagerly ready to participate. 
We agreed that a moe^'i g sbould be set up where the principal and I 
would introduce the idea o? che League and its possibilities. We would 
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diagnose whore we were M as\we went along. 

The day before the scheduled meeting the loctil newspaper an- 

nounced that : 'school was to participate in the Lciigiie o^ 

CLX)perating Schools, on orgcini/ation interested in studying the procOss 
of change in schools. The teachers rushed into the principal's office and 
demanded to k/\o\v the meaning of the iirticle. The principal explained 
that they had been selected to participate, tliat the school would be con- 
nected to UCLA with'a grou'p^of other schools.. . . . The teachers voted 
'Hot io participate. 

The principal called the office and af^ked what he should do. I le was 
upset about the ik vvsf>.i|.H'r story but iiu>re upset about what to do to 
reverse thu teachers' decision. 

Against thi^s background, the first meeting' was- called. Before this 
'writer or . the principal could build o case for the linkage that was to take 
place and the S4*rt;>c)l's participation in the group, the teachers lashed out' 
about the newspaper story. "VVhy were we not consulted about whether- 
we wanted to be m this organization? How did the newspaper get the 
story? We are proft'ssic»nals! We do not need this organization. Don't you 
H)W-we all participate to the fullest in our school, our district latid in the 
university?" . , 

TSe d»xisu- rt: .. \itc .had been made by the superintendent.- 

And t'^' priiicip one along with the decision. Nc^ real attempt had 

been mad.' initi.ii.v • gain the consent of teachers in any of the schools. 

For si\ nu)v meet in took p! ace in the school and a few teachers 
d(*minoVd the »r»eetin; Att^ inpts were made to get at the problems of 
' ihe school; rhe thernc v/hi^h ofvjn . mer^e.! was that the neighborhood 
WIS changin * and th.^t th -h? were different children. 

One d.av. ■ " * w riter !L»r,pea up and blurted out, "I assume there are 
people whvw nu.ght want tho opp>rt unity of being in the League and of 
working or» s(j1u .>ns lo th^ ii problems by seeking fresh ideas. I vnm'II be ' 
her' »e\t •vcel':- . ^n ' '■•o'-inteefs who want ti» can sign their names and we 
will n\eet and p!a'» ^ -^^A'^^er." Ten people (ou': of 17) showed up, and over 
time, wt l^.^nn to c plore the curriculum and organizafic:n of other ' 
schools to ^jin hjw ways of viewing the si hool. Teachers eventually 
decided to tctini * -acii, to bre.ik dt)wn the .vails t>f isoirtion, and the 
school {x.\ n-e the locus of tremendous actiett. • v.i^loration and involve- 
ment. 

The UP K" Stanc ngs t?f the ^.:hool system w^iT ' nK vaguely t)art of 
Ws ' 'iter's ?L»pi'rU>'re, and the processes of .nkage were totally un- 
knovv^rv to her '-urthermoi-p. so involved was she \v the build. ng of a new 
orp,<ini?atii)n fhjt conditions v\hich might affect her work v ere not seen. 
Jhk schoc' is a good example of our need to be. sensitive to and 
/ develop an unde'^st. nding of tl:e nature of schoois as organizations. The 
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teachers were furious at tho newspaper si cause il ignored their 

sense of professionalism and self-esteem. It » . sented an external cori- 
.dition which could have been spt)ken a'vait . e linking agent. U could 
have been nn opening to a discussion j 1 »''.)n- making in the school 
whii'h only eventually became salien' oring it had the effect of 
teachers not trusting l:xith the principal ana the linking agent. Neithei- of 
us realized the insularity of teachers, nor did wo see that the isolation, 
multiplicity of goals,, and contradictory nature of teaching created in 
teaclicrs a strong defense against the ou^ -ide world and each other. 

The principal, too, had b'en s<) ust i <> telling the teachers what the 
decisions were that when an opportuni presented itself for collective 
decision-making, he wasn't prepared. 

* Although these teachers had been heavily involved in district affairs 
and university courses,, their involvement was iridividual; they had never 
been Cc^lled upcm to work together in their own school, and the solitary 
.nature of the self-contained classroom was clearly not an effective socializ- 
ing agent. 

The process of building linkage, in this case, would hj3*c^been aided 
by starting with a volunteer group. There were only a few resisters, but 
they dominated the group. Alsti absent was a conscious plan to move 
developmentally with these teachers in terms of substance and form. Both 
principal and linker misdiagnosed where the teachers were. We assumed 
that the sophisticated nature of the district and teacher involvements; 
nmade them sophisticated in how to work together. We were wrong. Self- 
Concerns were high. (What is being in this organi?;ation going to do to my 
autonomy? Where will my rewards come from as I work with adults?) 
Such questions eventually were dealt with, but should be a conscious part 
of the diagnostic process as described a bo v*^. 

Although this case could be described as^a failure in the short term, 
it was a success in the long term because the organization for linkage 
proved to be a powerful force in overcoming initial resistance, and re- 
spcializing people to deal collectively with school problems. The linking 
agent became a friend in the school, bringing information, arranging 
m^^etings, UK ilitating new relationships, and the principal and teachers 
participated in m organization that drew, them out of isolation arfd pni 
them in contact with outside resources. 

Principal Left Out! 

to f ■ - 

A University team had been awarded a three year gra: t to "coUaho- 
rate" with a local school ^stem to prepare teachers for a move to a new. 
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flexible spaced school. The team was present in the school four days n 
week providing workshops and demonstrations, facilitating resources 
and creating opportunities for teacher growth. About one-third of the 
school faculty was enrolled in a sfx^cial university in-service degree pro- 
gram. The project team had (Established a Teacher Resource Room in the 
school and the Resource Room became a new locus for teacher planning 
and activity. . . 

. The project was based on a knowledge of the social system of the 
.jxhool and was designed to create a series of alternative programs to 
augment the conventional school organization of the school. From the 
outset, {he project \Vas perceived in different. way,s by different ga)ups. 
The district officers saw the pn>|oct aii a way to make needed changes in 
the structure of the high school as ^vell as n way to prepare teachers tor ^ 
the new building. The superintendent had set a policy of regarding each 
principal as "in charge" of his/,her 6wn building; as a result, he considered 
it;inappropriate to mandate changes to any principal, the superintendent 
hoped the project team would » educate" the principal to see the impor- 
tance of school change. , . 

The principal saw the project as a-.way to improve instruction of 

> individual teachers within their classrooms. He saw problems in the 
school as resulting from problems in teachers' classrooms and viewed the 
project as providing remediation for^'weak" teachers and as providing 
hew techniques for "strong" teachers. . • 

'The teachers viewed the project as both a way to irnprove instruction 

^X^md a way to challenge the structure of the school and the authority of the 
prihcipairteachers vyere divided on this last point: Some welcomed the 
challenge, motivations were mixed. Some teack?n genu^' anted to 
Vhange structures; others wanted to change the prir\t ipal. Th pru;cct staff 
viewed the projt^'cl much as did the superintendent. Tney ivalize.^ he 
range of conflicting perceptions. 

The project team was rather successful it- teachers. 
Almost Wo-thirds ot.t^* Vuitv took advantage o. , '.-o/ect activities, The 
principal viewed th' »: . - ; .iih favor w hen the activities were directed 
towards teacbeis, vie*: « - . ;>rojf with alanr. when its activities were 
directed -towards the i ♦ v a: .nzation in need of change. The 
hope that the ^ )jiM -vuuiJ -'jdiL - ' ' tbo ^>rincipal was not fulfilled. 

Key Incident ^ 

A group of .teachers wrote ^ prrposal for the creation of several 
alternative' programs which ree|i. ;red\ hanges in the school's organization 
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'andbohaviprnl ''''^^"nrTr' principal dismissed the propt)s.il os im- 
pt'SS'We to imp'^ .eich ' ^^^^'i^"'-'' '^''^"^ ^^'"^ e^pt>ctL>d .1 moa" ci)iipt.r.,tivf 
reaction. th*-' ^^.^^^^^j^"'"^ st.ui-d later th.U tHcy never shoultl hav-e ex- 
pected 0 ,4iff^.rfn'- ri J regretted having taken the risk of suj>o^.st- 

"■''"'Use th*-' ^„ thy n'"^'^'^'-"'^ ^ '"'''i'"'" of alternative proj^rams, 

the pmjt..^;^ ^^,,ff f^" ^'■"icip.ii's nctic^ns tha-atened the grant. The team 
called .Vrt^^^^.^jpjr o^^^^/^iintract ^^ff^^^,^^^ the deputy superintendent, and 
the lijii^^i conf^''"'-''''"^"^ that the grant money could not con- 

tin"*-' 'f the pO^^\ to th "^^^ '^'"^''^ schoLilwide change, The district 
officer, subscr't'"^tj not r P""'^'?^' ^€'"8 '■'^'irge," 

stated thijt j^^. c"^' ' 'he principal to cooperate. A compromise 
vvas reach,^,^. a "^^Ty committee was established to fpcilitote the 

grant. Thi^, proi'^'"''*-'' composed of the principal, district officer, 

some te.ici^^rs, t"!". ^. advf'"' ''■''■"n members met periodically to revi^^^ all 
1ICVV Pixip^,^^!^. ' % pul|^'.'>' committee structure served to make the 
principal'^ deci'''"" ve so ''^ 'his way, the principa! v.iw it to bt to his 
advant.ij>,, ^,ppr^_j ^e of ^^e new proposals and reject others. Since 
the Pnncip^^i w'^'^ ,fnmit( P'"''i«-'ipal of the new school; the public naturt; 
of t"^' 'itlvisory '^l^ould h'^^" '^''^ cooperate with the grant. Puyjc 

non-coopy jori * '^^Ve destroyed his chances of becoming principal 
of 'he n,,, ,,i,d.n^ ■ ' 

^"^.8 our '^'"'■oiaer, '^"**sion to this case, several g^'i'-'ralizations 
become appgren'' f (fe" ""'^ 'ncludes an. understanding of, first, the dif- 
fering pi.<rc^^^ tii,n^ rincin '^'"'''■''P'''"''^- 'his case, the views of the distric t 
off'te staff '^''\ shouln'" '""^'^ teachers toward the purpt>ses of 

the ''nk.,j,^. pr'-i'-'^-des , '^'ive been paramount In building strategies, 
piagnosis in':' .^^^"^/^ realistic- sense of the location of all these people 
iii the Pt>liti^,^i..5trti'-^| had u^*" school. Teachers could threaten the pripci- 
p'l'' ''M'jhe prin'-^'J^d t'f^ p^)wi;r to block KMchers. On the other hand, 
the Pnncip^^i nt"-"^ th^^' P''"iect gitaff to 1 ichten his crodibiJi'y .as the 
.possible pfi^cip'''' .uev cK^"''' '^ hool. This .tarination was known to the 
project Mciff bii'_\f,,;n,"''se to work with the teachers. ReWi)rds ,vere 
fortheoiY^i^^^ frof^ ^ 'hey Were not m the principal. 

'x^cial i'>"' the ch '''^''^"'^'"SS undeigird the view of the titineipal 
,as a Rrti^^i pt ^ w k""^^^" Process. In this case he was a g'^'ekeepi-r, 
and this if,f^^^atiO ^ gan '"'^"'^''''' ^^'^ linking team's work I '^e a f.^^iiy 
of three, ^^.^^^^ j-n,,,^ 'ig'i'n-'*' i'-^-'' 'eachers and team ber«"nie a 
fnutualfy reword'"^ P- 'eaving the principal isolated ar i rosistant to 

School '■''^1 is not )List teachers and principa. and chi)- 
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dren but a complex sc't of oxchiinses, rewards, .Ktivitifs nnd tx-havii^rs, ns 

this vipnftto has susS'-^'^"^' ^ ' , 

The fxtunial system (the district) was pushing tur re-educ.ituin in inu 
principal, hut that re-educatii,n could come alxnit only as the principal 
became an active participant in his her own growth. ; 

In this case, the team took the teachers as llieir clients. Although this 
may be legitimate under certain conditions, the. stakes fur the principal 
were enormoui; and his capacity to block changes very effective. 

This team was skillful i„ political negotiations and in dealing with 
district offices And although the teachers and team project suffered a, 
set-back, the compromise allowed them-to continue working with a bettei 
set of understandings about teachers nufi principals and a sharply honed 
set of diagnostic sk'Hs which included support mechanisms for tnuh 
teachers and prin^-ipal• It also included a recognition that organizing fur 
lirxkage must consider the different perceptions of all the actors and 
acta'.sses." 



SUMMARY 



This pap,., has been concerned with a .set of linderstandings which 
delineate the v.ew of the school as a social system as that system effects 
the people in it. Processes performed by linkage agencies in interacting 
with schools were discussed, and cognizance was taken of these" linkage 
processes' being affected by certain' conditions. The approach to the 
processes desc r'b^''^ ^''*'''* t'Jsically developmental and interactive. It was 
suggested tivit linkage agencies recognize a dvM.imic resptinse to the func- 
tions they Perform, that the process of diagnosis, strategy building and so 
on aP take place continuously and not itn any linear order. The processes 
deJ^-ribed recognize that there is a tension between leaving school people 
with the ability to solve their own problems and learning specific informa- 
tion trom outsiders. For the linkage ftgcncy, this tension creates the necc-s- 
sitv to work vv ith People .and task orientation. Conten.t must be 

linked to the social ^vstem of the school and a respect for the realities of 
th(. work lif^. iif the people involved. 



Unking; PrDccsses in Kducational Change 



APPENDIX 1 
Models of Linkage 



TABl.h 4 

models of linj^age 
havelock 



1) Ljnkdgc 

Degree of interreUitedness of collaborative ivl.itionships, 

2) Structure ' 

Degree of organization and coordination. 

3) Openness 

Climate favorable to change. 

4) Capacity 

Capability to get cind use diverse resources. 

5) Reward 

Planning of positive reinforcements.' , 

6) Proximity 

Nearness in time, place, and, context. 

7) Synergy 

Forces that can be rtriobili/ed to produce knowledge use. 



Adapted from Havelock, 1971. 
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Q> TABLl^5 
MqDFXS OF LINKAGE 

LINGVyOOD AND MORKIS 

1) Users' ability to si)lvc own problemii 

2) Need proLv^sing function 

3) Solution building funcUons 

4) Micro-system building 

5) McKro-system building 
Adapted from Lingwood and Morris, 1974. 

^ APPENDIX 2 

Re)les d( L inking Agents 



TABLK6 
ROLES OF. LINKING AG'KNTS 

TICHY'S CHANGE AGENT STAGES OF WORK 

1) , Initiation 

2) Diagnosis 

3) Strategies 

4) Implementation ' 
Adapted from Tichy,.1972 



Linking rn>a'ssos in i;ducatu)ntil C hange IW 



i ABLH 7 



KOl.liS OF LINKING ACl{NTS 
HAVHL.OCK'S I.INKINC, KC)Ll:S AND FUNCTIONS 



Linkm^Koles 

1) Conveyor 

2) Consultant 

3) Trainer 

4) U-adcr 

5) Innovjjtor 

6) Defender * 

7) Knowledge builder 

8) Practitioni r 
as linker 

9) User as linker 
Adapted fnnn Mcwelock. N71. 



Functions 

Ciurv infonnation 

aid in probleni identification 

help user understand knowledv^e and 
practices 

eftVct iinkagt* Ihrough power or influence 
initiate new ideas 
sensitize user io problems 
opcMiing up to new ideas 

^engaging clients as linkers 
initiating activities on one's own behalf 
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lAHLl: 8 
ROl.HS or LINKING ACillNTS 



. _ VVALKACH'S ADOPTION AGHNTS 

1) Each a^ent was his |hi'r| own fXTSiin. 

2) Dwj^nosis of situation. 

3) Know your innovation. 

*4) External agents need to link to administration. 

3) Manipulation of human, financial, and material res^uirces is 
a major job. 

6) Time commitntent is great. 

7) People vs. program. 

Adapted from Wallace, 1974. . 

TABLE 9 
KOLLS OF LINKING AGENTS 

JUNG'S "CRHAriVE MARGINALS" 

1) Relates to staff in identifying needs anc^.training. 

2) Provides demonstration of some skills. 

3) Trains staff in- skills. 

4) Supf^orts pt'ople. 

5) Ananges access to other resources*. 

6) Works to coordinate administration, research and learning 
. as integrated parts. ; _ 

Aaapted from Jung, 

liJU 



Linking Pn)ivssi's in lulticatumal C'h«u\^c 

TABLM 10 
KOLHS OF LINKINC; AGl-NTS 

GKIFFIN AND LIHBHKMAN'S "INNUVAl IVH IM-:KSONNl I 

1) Diii^nosis 

2) Work with groups 

3) Sclf-tiwari'ncss 

^ 4) Knowledge of change process 

5) Shared decision making 

6) gradualism 

7) 0)nslrut:tit)n of new support systems 

8) Action upon subsystems 

9) Kjrtowledge of own social sj »tem 

10) CosmoFH)litanism 

1 1) Development of core support. group 
Adapted (rom Griffin and Lieberman, 1974. 
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. TABLlill 
ROLES OF LINKING AGUNTS 

MILES' iiFFEa rVE CX)NSULTINC; FOR NUW SYSTHMS 
li^Eam the righl lo hulp. 
\D FtKus on linking planners *ind envimnment. 

3) Focus on power stralegies. 

4) FtKUS on cognitive clarity. 

5) FcKUs on affective support. 

6) 4Fc)CUS on refloxivity. ' , 

7) F(Kus on leadership and social structun- of planners/implemenlers. . 

8) How to handle stress. 

9) Willing t<) be expendable but not a deserter. 
Adapted from'rvliles, 1976, 



Linking Pa)Cosscs in Educational Change lfi3 

APPENDIX 3 
Organizing for Linkage 



TABLE 12 
^ ORGANIZING FOR LINKAGE 

LEAGUE OF COOPERATING SCHOOLS 



1) Organization of a group of eighteen schools in Southern California, 
linked to U.C.L.A., an office ( I/D/E/A and each other. 

2) Key Learnings; 

a) The individual school is the agent for change. 

b) If change is to occur, creation of a new system seen as salient may 
be critical. 

c) Change must be accompanied by new knowledge and skills. 
'd)A "bub'' must be created — a. clearinghouse that works the 

paruierirhip. ' / 

e) fr:hje process the "hub" helps facilitate is Dialogue, Decision- 
Miiking, and Action (DDA).* 

f) Identification of a peer strategy would mean teachers and princi- 
pals serving as experts, eventually for ehch other. 

*See Bentzen, 1974. . . . ' 



Adapted from Goodlad/ 197d. 
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Table 13 
cmcanizing for linkagh 



INDIVIDJUALLY GUIDED EDUCATION (LG,E.) 

1) Organization of /acilitative cnvironnnents linking: 

a) Local scho/l district 

b) Teacher eclucation institutiu^n^ , , 

c) Intermedinte educational agency 

d) State education agency . 

e) J.G.E. auencies (e.g., Wisconsin KtsetHch and Development 

Center) / • 

2) Stages invo/ved in a facilitative environment are: 

a)Aware;ness ' ■ j 



b) Comn 

c) Chan; 

d) Refint 

e) R^neV 


[jvitment 
i,eover 
:ment 
va\ 


Adapted fror 

r' 


11 Walter, et al., 1977. 

' ''' ■ ''' i 

TABLE 14 
ORGANIZING FOR LltsIKAGE 




IIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (IN PROCESS) 


i 

Developer 

/Dem nstra 
t^ findojt ht 
tb t'ncouragc 
tices. 


ftors, state facilitators, and adopter projects linked together 
w to create and make use of a National Diffusion Network, 
communication of successful ideas, materials, and prac- 


/ Statement o 


intent from HallTanci Alford, 1976. 
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Training and Supporting 
Lihkiyig Agents 



David P.r.Grandall 



INTRODUCTION 



The last decade has seen hundreds of millions of dollars spent in attempts 
to improve the quality of American schooling — dollars for new open- 
space buildings, dollars for carefully developed R&D (Research and De- 

. velopment) products, dollars to establish massive computerized infpnma- 
Hpn banks. These investipents have yet to produce widespread improve- 
ments in schools; yet despite disappointments, there are numerous 
examples of pnodest but significant improvements in many schools across 
.: the country. An assessment of this recent history leads to the realization 
that f/jj/i^^s alone — money, buildings, products, inforrhation — are insuffi- 

' cient to change schools. Only people drawing on these resources, can 
produce the needec^ improvements. Despite the centrality of technology in 
American culture, and the simOarity of our system of schooling to an 
assembly line, education within individual buildings resembles more of a 
cottage industry, staffed by craftspeople plying their trade in idiosyncrat- 
ic, non-standardized ways. Schooling thus remains a highly interpersonal 
enterprise, mediated by human considerations/ not by the requirements 
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of technology or considurolions iif Iho miirkclplacu. It is not surprisio).-, 
th^it 0 porsonnlizud medium — the Ihikhis^ assent —has emerged as the most 
promising means of bridging the gap Ivtween technological advances and 
individual educators striving for quality education, ** 

The purpose of this chapter is to present a view of the realities facing 
those playinj; linking roles and to give direction to renewed efforts to 
develop training and suppi)rt mechanisms for linking agents. Several 
years of experience as a linkin,v» agent and in managing a linkage agency 
have shaped the substance of this papi'r; during that time, successes and 
failures in work with hunda^ds of schools have led to insights and obsc^r- 
vntions which may be useful to. a larger audience, 

. This chapter Is written for s*»veral audiences and will leave something 
to desired by each. First, it \vill introduce the problems and potentials 
linking agents face, an introduction which, in the second place, may be 
useful to those responsible for managing the efforts of linking agents. 
Third, the next steps for Federal planners and pc)licy makers who are 
increasingly cohceitied with the state of dissemination and the proper role 
of the Federal government in providing leadership to improve American 
schooling. will be outlined. 

' The literature, with few exceptions (Jackson, 1968; Lortie, 1975, 
Waller, 1932), tells us little of what actually goes on in the classrooms of 
our schools. Similarly, wc know little of the dynamics of educational 
prograrn improvement efforts (but seo-Bentzen, 1974; Coodlad, 1975; and 
Smith and Keith, 1971). Although this paper, by its nature, is not itself full 
of rich details of "life in the trenches," the observations and conclusions . 
have been filtered through a knowledge of the practical gained from .slcv- 
eral years of first-hand experience and pain. What follows rings true for 
rrie and 1 hopt* will be received in that light. 



^Progress in understanding the complexities of linking will be nijade to 
the extent that interested parties are able to suspend disbelief, jumf^ int&' 
one vision of the subject, poke around in it, push against it, test it outin 
iKeir owr>..se.tting, and through such experience find ways that work for 
them. 
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Assumptions 

The folknvin^.assumptions aro inttMidi^l to restrict the content i>f the 
chn|:^er. To the extent ihat the .issumptions are not shared by readers, 
they can lx» thought of ar^ springboards for dialogue in other forums. This 
paper does nut attempt to justify them in detail. 

1. The "chent<;" of linking agents will be people in 
schools, pomarily in public schools. 

2. In general, schools are unlikely to undergo any sub- 
stantial structural changes in the next decade in the 
ways they organize and conduct instruction and at- 
tend to organizational functioning. Furthermore/ in 
most places the nature of-teaching staffs will remain 
relatively stable and conservative although their mobil- 
ity and numbers will be* reduced by declining enroll- • 
ments.and unused b.uilidings. 

• ' , V, ^ . • 

3. Linking agents are essentially intermeciiaries bet\\;^een 
the school system.s they serve and the world of knowl- 
edge production and utilization; in general, their home 
base is external ta the school system. 

4. In the larger organizational environment which im- 
. pinges on the school there is a complex of actors who 

must be consciously, dealt with by linking agents. 

.5. When linking agents' work with a client system in- 
volves d full-flt»dged problem/it must account for the \ ^ 
organization itself as well as thp individuals within U. 

./ * 6. Linking agents must deal consciously and competently . 

with the issue of p(nver dist|;ibution and its potential 
effects on both maintaining the status quo or support-, . 
ing program improvement efforts. 

7. Experienced^educators new to linking agent mies will 
require substantial re-education, touching on cognitive 
and affc^ctive areas in addition to behavioral skill, de- 
velopment. 0 
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Organization of the Chapter 

This first of four sections h.is si't the st^m* iiml pivsuntrd the assump- 
lions underlying the pa[x;r. The second sc^ion, "Thf Universe of tlu> 
Linking Aj>ent/' consists of four principiil subsec\ions. The first presents 
three major. pt.»rsfx»ctives on the current pMctice of lirxking ^gentry; the 
second addresses the nature of the resource system and the common 
sources and attributes i>f the innovations that are typically the nucleus of 
program improvement efforts. I'he third subsection discusses the client 
systpm as a complex social system and as an organization subject to a 
multitude of influences, and thoafinal subsection deals with the host agen- 
cy resportsible for suppi)rting ihe many needs of Linking Agents they 
h^)use. The third seition on "The Linking Agont — A Specialized 
Generalist," deals in depth with the Linking Agent proper. The many 
dimensions of this multi-faceted creature are articulat^'d and illustrated, 
the multiple roles to be played aa* described, attributes and skill clusters 
associate\i with the multiple roles are presented, and the question of 
selection versus educaUon versus training is touched on. The last section 
presents a summary and argues for a world-view emphasizing systematic 
problem-solving as a means of focusing future efforts. 

THE UNIVERSE OF THE LINKING AGENT 



Linking agents are involved in a little wnderstood constellation — 
the educational and R&D communit)' — which is itself part of a larger and 
.more complex universe. Wjthin this constellation, collections of individu- 
als are in motion around the individual linking agent. These individuals; 
as well as individual linking agents, a^re affected by other influences. 
While the object of primary interest in this paper is the linking agent, a 
brief. inspection of the major influences and of the other entities should 
help us understand the sort of nebulae the linking agent inhabits. In this 
section, several issues about the major influences, the resource system, 
the client system, and the host agency w^l be presented to facilitate a later 
full cor^sideration of the linking agent. 



s 
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Irainin^ und SupfX)rtin^ Unking Agonls 
Three Major Perspectives on Current Practice 

The dil:*(vrenl opinions nl:H)ul what conslilutoH an offeclivu linking 
agpnl wtlecl the difft»a»ni Drientations possi^sscd by ihosii actively en- 
* gaged in studying, rvcriiiling, or training* linking agents. From my van-, 
tagpL poiJT^t ihrvc major perspectives aa* presently intermingled in the field 
— those a^rtecting the Ix^havioral science tradition, the information science 
tradition, and the curriculum theory tradition. 

Historically, the potion of a linking agent /ole followed fa)m an em-^ 
phasis in the last decade on impa)ved dissemination of information. The\. 
study of communication channels, how information flows fn m person to 
person and structun? to structure is the basis for the work of the Far West 
Lab's Educational Information Consultant (EIC) program and' much of 
Havelock's .^arly work. The old National Center for Educational Com-' 
munications, which housed the ERIC system, sponsored miany important 
early inquiries by Paisley and others. This view is presently reflected in 
efforts of the. Information and Communication Division of NIE to estab- 
lish a capacity in each of the fifty states for fnore effective dissemination 
^and utilization of iniformation. 

The influence of the information science school in the public educa- 
tion .-arena is manifest in the variety of information centers which can 
access a myriad of data bases via computer in response to educators' 
inquiries. The most pa)minent of the comprehensive information centers 
are R.I.S.E. (Research and Information Services in Education) in King of 
Prussia, Pennsylvania and F..R.C. (Educational Resources Center) at 
ACES in New Haven, Connecticut, in the East and Northern Colojado 
BOCES in Longmont, Colorado, and California-bafsed SMERC (San 
Mateo Educational ResourGe? Center) in the West. Our own NET- 
WORK/NaLDAP Information Resources Center is an example of a 
specialized center serving a restricted clientele (i.e.. Learning Disabilities 
* Demonstration Centers) in contrast to the general service offert»d by the 
comprehensive centers. 

ERIC remains a pmminent, and increasingly* useful, element in an 
information center's resource arsenal, complemented in more sophisti- 
cated centers by ''fugitive" data collected from local services or not wail- 
able tfirough computer access. In their interactions with school people, 
specialists with an information science orientation strive to improve the 
quality of decisions by concentrating on what goes into them. They hope , 
tliat the array of alternative inputs presented in response to a /ocused 
request will be carefully considered and a more rational sequence fol- 
^ lowed by the decision maker(s). Howevei, the nature of their relation- - 
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shlps^wilh cliunls lypka^ly pVi'cliKius involvomenl in iho dynamic 
processes siirmundinj; a piirlicuKu decision. Kather, transiKlinns are dis- 
crete events, i.e., the reiiiiest, "I need ti) make a presenlatii)n Id my lx)ard 
on allemallves toclosinj; schools/' leads to the preparation of ai^Jinforma- 
tion package m»nl to the client, presumably used in some \v»Vy with the 
board. How the information is considerc'd and its eff^'Cts aa* rarely ascer- 
tained. It is Unlikely that a client vvould a^/uest or that a person in an 
information center would maintain imgoing interaction dyhng the many 
cyclings of deciding, trying out, revising, deciding, et cetera, involved in 
instituting a significant new practice or policy.^ 

In contrast, the concerns of the Ivhavioral science school exemplified 
by OD efforts grounded in the si)cial psychology of indiV^iduals, groups, 
and organizations, attend more to the process itself. Practitioners in tnis 
school emphasi/e human interactions and a'lationships, and advocate 
employing consensual means to make better decisions through active 
collaboration during implementation and by confronting and working 
thmugh the inevit>ible difficulties that arise in the course of instituting any 
signi.ficant change into an otherwise stable system. Kurt Lewin is the 
. grandfather of this tradition, with Miles,. Jung (former director of North- 
west Lab's Increasing Teacher Competencies Program), Lippitt and his 
associates in Michigan, and Schmuek and Runkel in Ocegon as exemplary 
contempc^rary practitioners of itiis approach. Schmuek and Runkels 
"Strategies of Organizational Change" program at the Center for Educa- 
tional Policy and Management (CHPM) located at the University of Ore- 
gon is one of the few efforts which integrate action Interventions in 
schools with ongoing research into the processes involved. (The program 
in Educational Administration at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo is another.) The "Strategies" program has made many solid con- 
tributions to understanding what actually gi)eson, and with what effects, 
vyhen conscious vfforts aa» mounted to improve schooV!organizational 
functioning, (see Runkel and Schmuek 1974; and Runkel t'f 1974, for 
detailed descriptions of their efforts.) 

Lastly, there a school which one might label the curriculum theo- 
rists. Their inten.»sts do not precltide attention to rhatters of concern to the 
foregoing two schools, but they pay more explicit attention to content as 
traditionally defined. Tyler is generally acknowledged as the elder states- 
man of this school, and Goodlad at the University oi California at Los 
Angeles has done much to bring greater clarity to it. More, recent studies 
by Fullijn and others (1975) continue this emphasis. The curriculum theory 
school is somewhat less visible in the cura»nt arena; there.cohtinue to be 
difficulties in defining curriculum as a field, and few of the current 
federally-sponsored program improvement efforts give it focus in the 
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contextof school-based change efforts. However, our experience at The . 
NETWORK has shbwriMhat without careful attention to the curricular 
dimension/the probability bf^uccess of any change intervention is drasti-^, 
cally .reduced. Schools are just^not prepared to deal with process issues 
alori^, and since most schools see (^urriculum — as opposed to comrhuni- 
: cation/information flow or organizational processes — a^^ their primary 
fesponsibility, it seems essential that . vvKincorpc^rate this orientation into 
our thinking, 

Wnen one attempts to change or improvOr-v^chdols or school districts, 
these tHree orientations need to be synthesized. ')\^;^ people" focus;^ wHitn' 
acknowledges the importance of cajrriculum, the "{^lace of information 
flow arid improved decisibn-makihg, and the centrali^'»^f relationships 
and organizatioiial influences is indicated. Such a focus refl&^ts the emerg- 
ing rnainstream in the area of educatiopal program im pro v^ni^nt an^Sv 
should influ]enc4? thcfdesign of training and support mechanismslb^jinl?- 
ing agents.'J . / ... ' ' / 

■ It is alscV.esseritial that we locus on the overall protess associated^ 
with effecting significant changes in human systems, whether the change 
be the adoption of a new currjcular .program or a new way of thinking, 
aboutbneselfand one's work. We need not only to study the initial stages 
of awareness and interest-arousal but also to look more fully a't^the«dyT 
rianniics of the iijiplementation proc.ess. Developing this broad, long-rarige; 
perspective should be a priority ifor linking agents concerned with prox^ 
gram and^sy-stem improvement, further, we need to .deal with here- . 
and-now problems in schools and to challenge schools to go beyond tTie^, 
present by developing improved capacity to cope with the anticipated and 
unanticipated problems that will confrcint'them in the future^ 

The Resource System ' * 

. - '9 . . . 

Types of Resources Available to the Linkini;^ Af^ent. The ^orld of knowl- 
edge production and utilization (KPU) is an exceptionally complex one, as . 
Culberispn rioted in his early chapter in this volume. It is inhabited by all 
sorts of individuals, agencies, ideas> programs, products of- varying 
.W/j/y, visibility; and utility to the educational practitioner. Bringing this 
maze of potential resources into focus and relating them to a partit^iilar 
school's problem. so that the resources can be effectively utilized is the 
principal ch^allenge facing linking agents. As. intermediaries between re- 
sources and clients, their skills in resource utilization are What distinguish 
them from other compejjtent professionals. (This central skill of resource^ 
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utilization and other required skills are discussed in greater detail sub- 
sequently.) , - . - ^ 
, • bur concern here then is to focus on. the notion of "the resource 
sysfeml' — ^ its general parameters, its principal elements, and their relative 
importance to linking agents. A classification scheme wtiich has consider- 
able.heuristic utility is presented in Figure 1. Adapted from the report of 
the Disserhination Analysis Group (DAG) convened by the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Education, it represents the results of long deliber- 
ation by a highly qualified and diverse group. 

The question they grappled with was, "What is to be disseminated?" 
Restated in the context of this paper/ "What is tTie 'stuff/ that is, the 
i:;^sources, of the"* transactions between linking agents and their clients?" 
(The following excerpt from their report, .with minor editorial clarifications 
(in italics), explains the preceding figure: 

Figure 1' presents a schematic ^display of the types of 
"disseminates" considered by the DAG, arrayed along 
two dinriensionis: degree of tangibility, independence, and 
separability; and the delgree of disciplined inquiry on 
which they are based. 

Beginning at the top left (CW/ 1) are the tangible products 
• of research and development (R&D). Progressing to the . 
^ right the R&D products-'shade into R&D-based or -vali- 
' dated" programs. As these- programs become increasingly 
intaneible, they shade into "synthesized" (practice on- 
enteo) research-based knowledge (Cell 3), and th'en 
finally into highly intangible, abstract, and generalized . 
knowledge .fo/T the chart). Proceeding across thie next ro\y 
(Cells 4-6), the same kinds of content are encountered; 
however, the'"validity" of the contenf at this second level 
. . is based far less on the R&D (disciplined inquiry)' process 
. .and far more on pragrnatism. Successful products are 
• usually those that are niarketable, profitable, and able to 

win and maintain consumer acceptance. Promising prac- 
ticcs may be purely pMctitioner innovations that-have — 
.^neither an R&D . base ror evaluation data ta prove their . 
claims, but that are judged to 'be promising or vydrthy by ■ 
competent educators. Cbn^nsuai knowledge is not pro- 
; . duced by disciplined inquinTor scholarship, but it is ac- 
cepted as valid and reliable By those who must rely on it. 

' . " ■ ■ . 

In the last row (Cells 7-9) is encountered a vast "grey'', • 
area of rolatiyely unvalidated products, practices, and 
knowledge. Their validity depends primarily on the 
prevalence of their use and op thefir utility for. specific 
• users. Credibility and utility are the operating criteria that 
separate, the" useful from the useless. . 
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Depending on ^the type of re'source needed (i.e:, which cell of Figure 1),/ 
' linking agents ivvtll turn to individuals or agencies/organizations/systems 
for tangible -prt)d^cts or artifacts {i.e., an information package) or for les^ 
tangible practices or ideas. Thus, linking agents need to be aware of; to 
knciiv^hovv to/access, and to use the full array depending on a particular 
client situation. ^ . • ' , I / 

Sourtvs qf Pwduch ntul Programs for the Linking A^cnt. The traditional! 
information /linker was concerned principally, if not exclusively, with at-| 
tempting tq increase, the use of "research-based knowledge" {Figure! 1; 
.Cell 3), primarily that available through liRIC. While undoubtedly there 
have been; and. still are, linkers who maintain such a tight focus,, th^? 
chan*gij[ig nature (and improved quality and utility) of the FRIG data bnsl* 
combined with expanded demands flowing from continued contact \);itp 
school peo^-^le leads inevitably to linkers taking a broader "practice" ^^^^ yj^- 

Farlier our own experience with the centrality of curriculuii.< in|>»ur 
own dealing with school, people was noted. The bulk of their curricull'^^ is 

■ shapt^d by the consideration and use of tangible resources (programs pncJ 
products) as opposc*d to intangible resources (reseorch knowledgi; and 
other information). This reality suggests these resource types be trec-jted 
in a bit more detail to ensure clarity.. ^ . 

The vast majority of. curricula in use in the* schools' today are. pro- 
duced by, commercial publishers (Figure 1, Cells 4 and -7)- Since most 
linking agents >w ill strive to create awareness and increase tiie use of 
pmgrams developed by local and federal sources, at first it rriight appear 
irrelevant to examine the c-^clivities of those^ who promote commercial 
products, yet the/ success of Commercial publishers demands such an; 
exarnirialioh. For the linking agent, the feature ofthe commercial sector to . 
be kept in mind is its concern with the efficient, profitable distribution pf; 
a high volume of products, 'rather than the. successful implementation of J 
programs, Analyses of clients probe those factors that will ciffectiho posi- 
tive decision to adopt a particular product- in sufficient quantity to justify ; 
the producers' in vesttnent in advertising and other marketing. This is not! 
to say that commercial pmgrams are of low quality. Indeed, many indi- 
viduals engaged in systematic research and development also contribute: 
to commercial products of many kinds. ; . , ^ . 

Commercial publishers neeci enough knowledjge of the marketplace 
ahd the consumer group to be sure that the products they* are. prornoting 
have acceptability and credibility. They use salesmen very effectively and 
have lefl the way in- utilizing nVodem technology ^pr segmenting: and, 
saturating markets. Typically, thy^ir textbooks are formatted in a way that^ 
makes it easy for thO salesperson to ; res pond to questions from''*po,te,p^.ial; 
adopters by simply flipping to an appropriate chapter subheading 'and 
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^jayiiig,-^ Here yo air see thatwe:cov^?r dangyxig participles very adequate- 
ly/' Experience with morp complex products, such as the" Far West Lab's 
Mii;iicourses, has demonstrated the difficulties of educating textbook 
salespersons to promote products /Which depart radically from the norms 
of schools, which require considerable supplementary equipment, and 
which do not yield a premium commission for the salespersons. (See 
TurribuUe^ al, 1975/ for a more detailed discussioi^^ of this case.) 

The corhmercial sector cannot deal with "thin market" mateririis, that 
is, those which do not yield ^^igli enough revenues to warrant the invest- 
ment in marketing. However, there is much to learn from commercial 
successes, and recent studies of the utility of the marketing approach are 
worthy of revit^w by interested linking agents (see in particular Efigel d. 
al:, 1975; Kotler, 1975; Sikorsk/ and Hutchins, 1974). . 

The second source of programs, of greater concern to the linking 
agent> is that of "R&D outcomes.'' At the present time there is considera- 
ble debate as to just what constitutes an'R&D outcome and enough vacil- 
lation exhibited so that a rather broad definition (i.e., incorporating Cells 1 
cind 2 of Figure 1) is one that would probably be- useful for the linking 
agent to keep in mind.. A recent Request for Proposal from NIE's School 
Practice and Service Division defined educational R&D outcomes as fol- 
lows: ■ • ■ . ' ' /' - ^ ■ 

Those curri<;ul^i products, skills, programs; 'instruments, 
f teaching and pianjagement methods and techniques and 
the like that ai-e produced by disciplined inquiry involv- 
ing activities normally considered part &f the R&D pro- 
' cess such as /conceptualizing, hypothesizing, model de-.^ 
veloping, field testing, 'data gathering and analyzings and 
evaluating. Evidence of effectiveness, judged according 
.. to professionally accepted 'standards, is also a hallmark 
of. R&n outcomes.. * 



This definition is useful in. highlighting' the importance of a systematic 
process ending some demonstration of effectiveness. In some cases, 
programs developed by school-based educato't^s^coriffo'rm to this definition 
and are able to offer evidence of effectiveness to a quality control panel 
such as the'Joint Dissemination ^Review Panel ODl^^H- The JDRP serve 
the Education Division as a vehicle whereby programs which individual, 
project officers feel are worthy are reviewed by 'a panel of experts/O^- 
some 250 projects/which have been submitted to tl^'e panel since its incep-, 
Hon, 60% have, been approved.* Despite a numbcijof flaws now receiving 
attention by its members and the field„,the JDRP is likely to re:main the! 
-principal means of formal validation by {he Fedtral government. It^wiHj 
; ■ ■ c - . _ ■ ' \ : ■• . , : / I* 
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continue to 'serve as '"^ /^*-'^^^*ss£^r\' hurdlt? for progmms expecting Federal 
support for dissemination nctiyj^i^,^ vVhilo the vast m»"\jority of programs 
whicK have been submitted t^" j^^te are those initiated by HSF:A Title 111, 
recent efforts have brought bv^^f^^^.^. ^(^e p^^^^'\ for.coi'^i^icieration a variety of 
sprograms initially funded by ^^^^^^ ^ Qiiti^au of Education for the Hand- 
icapped, Bilingual Education, fsjlE. This bmadening base bodes well 
for the creation'of a more wi(j^,jy r^^presentative pool of programs which 
have vvithsiobd the scrutiny pj^^j.^^ni)sed .professionals. Educational Pro- 
grams That Work.(l97b)r a cat^j^^' produced by Far West Lab for the 
National Diffusion Network; v:^^,j^ribes nil , programs approved by JDRR 
The output of diK?ttly-^P<'>nsurj.,jj f^^der^^I ^^&D is currently detailed in the 
two volume NIE Product Cnt^ii^-^^^j^.. (1975). ' . 

Lastly, there are '^^*-'*'*'lv-cl^^,Ji^)ped prt)grams (Figure 1, Cell 5) Created, 
in response to idiosyncratic l^^^-^j ^^.^.^s^ One serious shortcoming of most 
of these programs/vvheJher sp^^j^j^ored by federal or state money or sim- 
ply the result of local inventioi^^ appears to be the absenve of, a meaningful 
evaluation* and documentation ^.ff^^j^^, Such efforts wotild allow objective 
judgment as to both thV ^*ffectiy^^,p(_.ss of such- programs in their original 
sites and their utilit>^ f^*^ ^*^*^^'r ^^^^j^^^g/Because the nuni'vation for most of 
these projects i,s amelioration^^f ^^^rticular local problem, not the crea-. 
tion of an entity which ^^^^"^nb^j^^ greater good, this shortcoming is 
not surprising. . ^ * * . / 

Some interesting -^^^dinj^^ nbou^ nature of such exemplary .prat'- 
"tices and the difficulties in transp^^rting^thenii from ^o.ne site to fhe: other 
are discussed by Turnbull ef.^/^ (1975). O"*-' promising development'is the 
effort by Title 111 thn)Ugh 'ts [cj^,^^.^|^^^tj^,n. Validation, and-DTssemination- 
(IVD) ;proces^ v/hich ^'"^^'^^^rag^.s ^^.^[e agencies to establish procedures 
whereby locally-developed p^^j^^^^^ ^upp^^ted by Federal money can be 
^reviewed by an external teaj^ using '"^ common set of guidelirie.s (see 
Sharing Educational Su^^^'^'^^' A Handbook f^^r Validation of Educational Rrac- 
ticciik Though rather expensiv^> project, the on-site evaluation team • 

mode promoted by the IVD process offer's alternative tot^imply relying 
on informal evaluation P^^^^^Mures and generally incomplete measure-' 
ments of" outcomes. ;:While th^^, approach, like virtually all.onrsite 
inspections tjIr^cpmp'^^'^^P^^grc^n^j;^ budget and lime constraints 

'that produce a''''^five-bIindTrti^..j^^^^^g^rit^^ 'phenomenon/' 
the professional judgment a pej^iel of pr^^^ renders after comprehending, 
the elephant o^ffers clear~~if costlyJlimprovements over the Vvritten re- 
port of a single 'observer, ^^e^^^^^^j^^ payoffs. are commensurate with the 
investment is a question in r^.^^,^ ^^f an answer Individual states have 
•}?roduced various compendia t)f ^f^^^e-deyeloped, and -validated programs 
which may be of interest, to \\r\]^^' agents (see "Connecticut ESEA Title^ 
Iir produced by ACES No\v. Haven, .Connecticut, as one example). 
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Viciinni^ Restnirce^ as huiovatkmi^. A recent insight whidh has addctl 
•ciarit>' to thu writer's thinking' alx)iu -the difficulties of nioiinting and 
. martaging progran. improvement V'fforts in schools is the repli/ation that 
^7/7 potenti'al (i.e., currently unused) resources are ithioviitihi^ from the 
clients' perspective and they reprosieht something new to tj|em. Histori- 
. cally. innovations in education have been thought of simply^as products 
and practices. Diffusion researchers (Miles, .1964; Rogers, i%2; Rogers 
and Shoemaker, 1971) have pushed and probed the^ phenomt^na relating." 
to their introduction into an adopting unit. Recently, inquirft'S into the' 
realities faced, by human innovations, "infomiation linkers" Ivhose role 
was initially patterned after the agricultural extension agent/have been 
sponsored. (Mick, Paisley, t7 a/., 1973; Sieber, Seashore, v/^yi^/., 1972). In- 
C^fj^asing attention, has been focused on thejdynamics of th^ adopting unit 
and the individuals who populate it (Bennis,"Benne, and Chin, 1961, 1969, 
•1976; Havelock, 1973; Lippitt, Watson, and VVestley, 1958; Schmuck and 
Miles, 1971). All these inquiries have enriched our still incomplete under- 
standing of the complex of things, people, and perceptions which can be 
innovattdhs and 0:F what it takes to bring about change, of whatever 
magnitude, pt?r son a 1, programmatic, or organizational — in human sys- 
tems (e.g., schools). \ ' . . 

For ^the present discussion,- lei us acknowledge' that all the resources . 
arrayed in Figure 1, and their many sources and potential delivery modes, 
- an? innovations for c'ierits vvhich range from the seemingly concrete and 
simple (a new .textbook' or product), to the exceedingly intangible (the idea 
of usirig so^neone else* as a resource, and thertr/ of initiating and maintain- 
ing the relationship). It's-all new, it's sea rj; and it all happens isimultane- ^ 
ously Lat multiple points on the tangible-intangible dimension .(cf. Figure 
il)] when a tt^icher decides to risk by exploring a new product/ practice/ idea 
or b} adopting one. r/ . • 

Now, add to this already complex equation the newest, strangest 
resource/innovation of all, "the linking agent." Linking agents (the idtuifif' 
them. and the of them) 'represent an even larger innovation than the 
'programs or ideas to which they bope to' link the system. Few; if any, 
clients know how to use any kind of helper effectively (other than to 
^advance their own image as ''innoycit^.tg||i^^^ new linking agents 

are sufficiently uij):steady t hem.se ly(i^!^,^q^^|^^^|jh^ explic- 
il^^his gap vvitH^their clients. ' '-['^^^^^'^^M^J^^ - ' \ . 
'^^^^^^i'rcavcd '^^^'^'^^''^t^s of //j/jo7'rt//t^^|^^^ the perspective 

cvMaewing all new re.sources.as irit^^l^nV/iet' i^^^ the innovation ' 

itself. If linking agents are to U.* effc^^^^hey must understand the many, 
facets of an innovation as perceiv,^^^^^^tentia| adopter/consumer/ 
..client/user. (The rc^ader interestedvi^^^^r^^^^^^ of the imppr- 
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tance of the user's perspective on the innovative process should see Ful- 
lan, 1972). The topic shall be touched so that the individual linking agent 
can pursue elsewhere those- facets of greatest relevance. 

There is littfD disagreement in the field that the attributes of an inno- 
vation as perceived by the potential user interact with the user's view of 
the setting to affect the rate and extent of adoption. (A parallel phenome- 
non is the effect of the linking agent's perceptions of the innervation and 
the setting on adoption.) Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) identi^'ihe attri- 
bute*^ of interest as relative advantage, compatability; (ti)mplexity, trialabil- 
ity, and observability. All but cornplexity are reported as positively related 
to the rate of adoption by the majority of the studies rep^^rted. A i^orne- 
what more detailed consideration of attributes and their effect on the 
innovation process is provided by Zaltman .t'^rt/,, (1973). Nineteen attri- 
iXites of innovations are discussed including such familiar notions as cost, 
rt^lahw advantage, and compatibility and some unfamiliar notions. such 
txs tcmimiiil^, the number of points in time and the space between them; 
beyond wmtKjhe adoption of an innovation becomes less rewarding; 
status quo ante, the cost or difficulty which must be risked relative to the 

. rLVcrsibility oithv innovation or return to the. prior status quo; and gateway 
capacity, the extent to which the adoption of an innovation opens avenues 

; to other (desired) innovations. Furlher, they.suggest probable interaction 
of these perceived attributes wilK different substages of the innovation 
prc5cess^ w.hich they see as a series of five decision stages from initial 
knowledge to sustained implementation. The discu.ssion is summarized 
in Figure 2." 

Arraying them- in this fashion clearly demonstrates the jUggling act 
required df the linking agent. Different attributes are going to affect th? 
user's views at differt?nt times, and it may not alvvays be clear at what 
point in time one is. !t is unlikely that not only a giveri innovation pro- • 
cess will proceed through only one series of decision stages, but also the 
attributes may interact across substages. The authors acknowledge this; 
the "x's" are intended to show their best guesS as to that substage v^here 
a particular attribute is most likely to have significant interaction. Thus, 
they would suggest that as the dyhamics of an initial (adoption) tit'c/s/on 
become^crystallized into a public declaration of intent, the attributes of 
cost, scientific status, relative advantage, and comtnitrr.ent become domi- 
nant. It seems. reasonable to believe that all th&)se^ attributes which in- 
teracted with prior substages are still floating around somewhere a^i vyell, 
only that their p^r»ver as filters or screens has diminished at this point in 
the process. , • 

. . Further, it is likely that the language researchers use. in classifying.* 
attributes will not be meaningful to users, .so linking agents may need to 
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create lists^ of attributes using local' descriptors and definitions, which, 
would differ from site to site. To quote Zaltman; "The particular problem 
and proposed 5<:>lution(s), the nature of the organization; and the general 
context in which change is to occur ar^? all factors in determining which 
particular attributes-are most salient at various substages. The important 
point is that the various attributes of innovations should be considered in 
light of the substages in vvhich they are likely to be most iniportant" (p. 
.165). Worthy of particular note in light of the findings reported by Rogers 
and Shoemaker regarding the negative, relationship of^'omplexity to rate 
of adoption is the distinction between the, perceived complexity of the 
innovation t;>n the /tifrt dimension versus its cpm-plexity_in implcmeiitgtiofi. 



' FIGURE 2 . 
PROBABLE INTEr.ACTION OF ATTRrBUTES WITH 
INNOVATION PROCESS SUBSTAGES 
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Thus, a given pTX)grcim may be difficult to understand but easy to use or 
conversely, easy to understand but extremely difficult to implement. An 
example of the latter are the programs described in the OivrnWi* of Project 
Info rviation PackiiK^c^ (1 9 76 ) , a* ho se u i:i d e r I y in g i d e a s , at I ea st I h o so re I a te d 
to the curriculum, are rather conventional and quite ctjmpatibic with the 
current practice. The difficulty comes when the other features of the pro- 
gram required for ct^mplete implementation and their likely effect on 
current practices ar^ jlly understood. Full-y%ale, faithful implementation 
of one of these pro_ rams is an exceedingly complex pR)cess, calling for 
different decision-making rnodes, staffing arra^igements, space reaUoca- 
tion. ^rd so on — moves that are likely to bump up against the status quo 
iri most districts. ^ . , 

Th^^ foregoin'g paragraphs deal vvith a single inmivation and with^the 
myriad attributes that play st)mc unpredictable parj. in its acceptance ahd 
ultimate adoption by a school, whether facilitated by linking agents of 
. not For most tif th-j endeavors in which linking agents will be engaged, 
the problems are '.'ven greater, since. there is more than one innovation 
•being introduced simultaneously. Typically this multiple-innovation 
' phenomenon l-: unacknowledged in the literature; one is faced with a 
figure and ground probk'm whea* the curricular innovation is empha- 
sized to thje exclusion of other features of the process. Despite its central- 
ity in the minds of clients, it is just one of the innovations with which they 
are confronted. . 

; In conclusion, it sho^ild be obvious that a prime requirement for 
linking agents is not. only greater understanding of the tangible resources 
which they will be called upon to bring to clients or themselves but also 
increased ski^|l in con'Pprehending and coping with the motivations, oper- 
ating assumptions and prefGiTed styles of interaction of those; in the re- 
source system. The simplii^tic view that an=innovation is a textb(LX)k shoi^ld 
tx? laitl to* rC^st,,.The linking agent's task- as the mtcrmediary playmfi, 
a tran:^uUkm role relative to potential resources is vastly complicated by the 
multiple-innovcition phenomenon. The factors noted above are but- one 
part of the universe, with which linking agents will interact, and these 
factors are in (dynamic tenrsion with the features of the client system. itself, 
the subject of the following subsc^^tion. " " .. • ' 



The Client System 



fyloving now to the next. level closer to the iinkingagent, \ve turn to 
a vievv of the client system. Liebemian, in the prece4ing chapter, discuss- 
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es in detail the school as a social system and presents a series of undfcr 
.Standings derived from her work iif many schools^ In this section, I shall 
illustrate the complexit)- of the school culture and its subcomponents; my 
purpose is to stress the need for linking agents to comprehend the multi- 
ple facets of their client systems: As Sarason (1971) states. "Those respon-. 
sible for introducing change into the school culture tend to have no clear 
conception of the complexity of the process." Figure 3, "Educational Link- 
age of Sub-systems within the School Culture" presents one? rather ele- 
mentary perspective on the nature of the ix?ast. It arnys' three principal 
subcomponents relative, to the school culture: SCHOOL, FAMILY, and 
COMA 'UNITY and their relationship to three functions provided by the 
fprrrial- c iuc^ition system: Teaching and Learning, Control and Policy- 
. Setting, and Other Services and Influences. 

The figure illustrates^ that members of the various subcompcnenti. 
participate in deU rmining or influencing the major functions of education 
^in ways thaf need to.be acknowledged by outsiders attempting to alter the 
status quo. Further, it suggests that the relative centrality of particula/ role 
groups in influencing: certain functions varies. Only thiypiwcipal is poteri- 
tially . involved in all three functions of the educational enterprise. (This 
analysis is predicated in large part on our own experience and is not 
intended to disa^gafd the possibility that in states or districts organized 
differently, the superintendent might be at the crucial intersect of all the 
relevant functions.) The point to be underscored is that the interests Of the 
various constitui ncies within the larger schoql culture Will be affected by 
any change intervention regairdless of Its origin. . 

As has been noted previously, several ptrands must be synthesized 
when assessing the functioning of schools. As Miles (1964) among others 
has 'observed, and as the field agents in;. the Pilot State Dissemination 
Program quickly discovered, educators are not fanners acting as individu- 
als with t-mtonomy to niake decisions based solely on relidble information. 
The deci^um-making process for educators is substantially more complex, ' 
given the organizational setting within w;hich they work. In schoois once 
a decision to adopt an innovation has been made, complex or^amiiiational 
forces begin acting on that decision. These forces require the^use of new 
knowledge and skills lead to the alteration of communication patterns . 
and interpers<mal relationships, and generally threaten the, organizational 
status quo. In this environmeni:, diffusion theory is necessary but not 
sufficient to manage a planned effort. Knowledge or organizational dy-v 
namics is essential. 

The pay-off to such an understanding is, according to Handy (1976) 
"to substitute a coherent set of conceptual frameworks . . . for^collections 
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of assumptions." He states that "... these concepts, properly ust»d and 
understood, should: 

Help one to explain the Past which in turn 

Helps one to undcrMand the Present and thus 

to Prt'fiiW the Future which leads to 

More i>z/7z/e7k't* over future events and " . " 

L^ss disturbance from the Unt>xpected." 

(Handy, 1976, p. 14) 



Jf one were iible to reach the state of awareness suggested by. the. 
foregoing statements, one could hardly ask for more return on one's 
investment. Getting a bead on schools as organizations is not a simple 
task. The literature specifically related to schools as organizations is rather 
limited, although this deficit is ^x?ing made u@ (see Baldridge and Deal> et 
fl/., 1975; Corwin, 1974; Giacquinta, 1973). But if the linking agent is going 
to attend to more thart the superficial aspects of change and to work to 
achieve increased organizational effectiveness with his school clients, this 
broader perspective must be acquired. Handy (1976) illustrates the mul- 
titude of factors that need to be taken into account (ot consciously put 
aside) in Figure 4 on page '208, * . - 

The diagram suggests that the effectiveness of an organization is^ 
determined by factors related to the individuals within it interacting with' 
iti. immediate and sum^undingenvironment. An organization's members' 
motivation to work is affected by the" leadership available to them and 
their group relations, as well as their individual roles and ability. Similarly, 
an organization's systems and structure are affected by the physical, eco- 
nomic, and technological' envia)nments within which it operates. As 
noled iri'the diagram, clusters of subfactors underlie each of these princi- 
pal factors. ' .. ' - 

Using this information as a" rneans of examining schools requires 
minimal translatior\. The factors related to individuals represent a familiar 
starting point; the environmental factors, especially the economic qnes, 
have less obvious relevance in the - ontext of the schools. Perhaps the 
rtiader can *5oe the pcUential utifjty of such a view as a stepping-off point 
and gari atternptrthe translation. Additional stepping-off .points can be 
-^cmrt-frtmt-mcitnstream organizatton^rthcory, which views organizations" 
as open systerris, receivjng:J.'inputs'Lfrom the environment, -affecting or 
processing these inputs in some ways and returning "outputs" to the 
environment. (One more radical px?rspective articulated. by Pondy [1976aJ 
in "Beyond Open System Models of Organization," may have special ; 
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FIGURE 4 

SOM"E FACTORS AFFECTING ORGANIZAFION EFFECTIVENESS 
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—relevance for linking agents and others vyho find each school with which 
, tjj^y^ must soniehbvy establish a productive symbiotic relationship, a 
^^nique reality constructed of the perceptions of the school's -inhabitants. 
[See also Greenfield; 1973,4974 for more on a f^jjndmenologjcal perspec- 
tive.]) Schools as organizations are marSied by difrcVences in their degree'of 
:of)eriness from level to level. For example, their boundaries are relatively. 
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, perrntjable to.people who come into the schools, are affected by them, and 

■ teave them with predictable regularity. 

hlovvever; ?most observers believe that schools do not have fhe same 
; degree of openness to new ideas or practices. Zaltmari Wi?/., (1973yp^>sited 
f that schools typically resist innovation because of force of habit, because 
of primacy .(it Vorked well the first time so we'll continue doing it this 
; ; way)/ and because of the lack of needed peer support. 

This lack of openness to new practices is understandable, given the 
' pi^anizational characteristics of schools. Miles (1975) noted rather strict 
role differentiation between teachers, a situation which resulted in their 
serving in speciali^d capacities, traditionally doing little but teaching and 
tunable to generalize 'to or adapt to new functions (e.g., that of curriculum 
. selector, program .developer, or evaluator). The lack of clarity of cduca- 
tional goals further serves. to inhibit new programs, coherent evaluation 

■ Vof te^^ 

According.to Pincus (1974), s<?hools have traditionally resisted change 
and represen^t self^perpetuating bureaucracies with a de facto monopoly 
on their constituencies, they are subject to the shifting desires of school 
; lx)ards whose membership and philosophy can change with frightening' 
^ * frequency. Schools are increasingly given the resf>onsibility but noVthe 
». ^wherewithal to solve social'problems, i.e., the teaching of moral values, in 
• additibn to their fundamental mission of teaching basic skills. Teachers 

■ have a qiiasi-professional attitude, and it is virtually impossible'to deier-.. 
{ mine wi^at' actually constitutes good teaching.(5ieber, 1975)1 The coordina;* 

tion and control mechanisnriis qf schools seem, on the one hand, to prg^ 
;' <iduce ease of introduction of an innovation, but produce difficulty during. ■ 
• the implementation phase (Sieber, 1975; Zaltinan, 1973). 

pespitc.the complexities, and this not particularly optimistic picture, 
; change is obviously taking place although it is snail-like. If the factors of 
vulnerability, diffuseness, quasi-prpfessjonalism, and structural looseness 
' cited by Sieber (1975) are acknovvledge^ and accounted for when change' 
.programs a^e designed, then there i^ much greater promise than might 
appear ^t first glance. Further, that change agent's'bugaboo, the "resis- 
' tance to change" teachers .supposedly display, may be a very sensible : 
response, given their perceptions of reality. 

Giacquinta (1975) views- this perplexing problem as one of risking 
status. There iis. certainly a fair amount of uncertainty surrounding most 
innovations, and it is reasonable to expect individuals to want to minimize 
. ,the uncertainty and reduce their risk. This pheriomenph seerris related to 
' what Toffler (1^70) sees as a ntL^ed for "stability zones" in one's life and the 
v; ''mutual adaptation" noted in the Ran i Change Agent studies. Certainly 
■.'\;Some reshaping miist occur in ord^r for feelings of ownership to be de- 
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voloped, but it seems desirable to beyond simple acceptance of this to 
understand n^hy such adaptation mi^ht be necessary reshaping. Cine- 
quinta's explanation is instructive: 

The change literature on school reform is committed to * 
the notion that participation of subordinates is central to 
the success of an innovative effort. It. is usually argued 
this is critidil because it leads to commitment or a satis- 
B faction of our democratic sensibilities. The status risk- 
framework offers another explanation: participation acts 
as an extinguisher of uncertainty and/or a suppressor of ' 
organizational, mernbers' estimation of risk, ft does this 
through the mechanism of comm^unication. (pp./i 12-113) 

A provocative perspective on the pi>wer of language (communication) in a 
context parallel to that d-iscussed by Giacquinta is presented in "Leader- 
ship as a Language Game" by Louis Pondy (1976b). ^ 

The foregoing discussion abi)ut client systems and their complexities, 
the multitude of factors which need to be accounted for and delimited 
before any manageable effort can be mounted, could be extended by 
analogy to the organizations within which linking agents are. housed. Of 
course, in one's own house the linking agent is the insider, not the out- 
sider, and (hus the phenomena encountered'are sometimes mirrorimages 
of those to \be found in dealings with clients. Thus, while one many find 
one's clients rospt)nding openly and favorably, to advjce on increasing the 
amount of non-judgmental feedback between peers or principal and 
teachers, it may be quite a different story when one tries to offer advice on 
(and . promote change in) similar "practices with one's superior and co- 
workers.' 

The Host Agency 

i . ^■ 

•\ ^ - 

j turn briefly now to the function of the hostsagency within which the 
linking agent will be housed; most linkers will be foijnd in agencies exter- 

^^nal to their client systems.. The agencies will be state departments of 
education, intermediate units which may or may not be legally connected 

V to state departments, R&D,Labs and Centers, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, non-profit educational service agencies, and other school districts' 
R&D units, -few-thougli they may be. Most of these agencies do not or are 
unlikely to conceive of themselves sel,f-consciously and primarily as "link- 
ing^agencies ' as we have at The NETWORK. And even if they did, the 
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"care and feeding of linking agents" would be difficult tjL) keep on the 
front burner as an orgdnizational priority. (Our own difficulties in this 
regard undergird this conviction.) 

Most agencies housing linking agent:; tend to think in terms of the 
agency's functions vis-a-vis their clients and do hot look expressly al their 
expectations. for the linking agents themselves. As has been illustrated, 
while linking agents may be primarily concerned with the client systems 
with which they are engaged, the reality of their host agency will affect 
their .day-to-day functioning and ultimate effectiveness* in major vvays. 
Acknowledging. that the reality of the host agency noeSs attention is a 
small but crucial first step. The importance of the host agency in develop-' 
ing and providing a, support system lor linking agents that will enhance 
both their short-term functipning ahd long-term effectiveness with clients 
and their personal satisfaction in their role should be understood. * 

Principal Problems Faced inj LinkinXA^ents Which Necesiiitate A Supfmt 
System. The role of the linking agent, a^ rioted by Farr (1971) and Havelock 
(1%9), among others, is a mar^mal one. The role of the Pilot State field 
agents studied by^Sieber et ai, (1972) certainly verified that char?* teriza- 
tion. Owens (1970) stated the positive aspect of marginlility by noiing that 
the external agent "will never really be a part of the power structure but is 
privileged to raise questions, to suggest pro(^edures, and to generally 
facilitate the operations of the group more candidly and objectively than if 
he/she were an insider." But marginality carries with it certain disadvan- 
tages. Working externally to the organization, a linking agent's socio- 
emotional needs for inclusion; identity, feedback, and influence cannot be 
fully met within the system without jeopardizing the agent's effective- 
ness. External linking agents who relinquish their marginality also lose 
much of their potential for impact upon the system, so it is essential for 
the linking agent to maintain a pcxsture of "functional neutrality" to best 
serve t\}i: long-term interests of the relationship. 

Thus, the responsibility for meeting the linking agent's needs must 
fall to his/her host agency. Linking agents obviously'^need to be provided 
with the basic amenities, but with thejr potentially specialized jobs, they 
also need certain atypical resources. After adequate housing, heat, light, 
. paper, :and pencils, the linking agent needs access to a professional library 
of substantial proportions and the ERIC data-base — if at all possible. This 
last need hot |be through a computer, although access to a terminal is 
certainly desipble. Beyond these resources, the linking agent need^s an 
array of colle^ial supports. Many of them can be provided within the host 
organization; others will require researching. outside. Some of the external 
connections will be formal, as in professional asscKiations such as,AERA, 
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ASCa .The OD Network, ASTD, Phi Delta Kappa/ AS IS. etc J . 

Working in teams will often minimizt} some of the day-to-daydifficul- 
ties experienced by linking agents?, but it is usually an expensive practice 
not easily instituted in any bu\ the most well-financed situations, (not a 
•characteristic of most educational service organizations.) A less expensive 
method- is to develop ih-house support .teams, the members of which 
need not have the same role as the linking i^gent. They need not be 
working with the same type of client or the same sort of problem to l;»e an 
effective sounding board and "crying towel" for the individual men^ber. 
Through our experience at The "NETWORK, triads work relatively well 
alnd avoid one-tit-one deadlocks. The support groups can arrange to con- 
vene on a scheduled basis or on a fun;ptjpnal basis around critical incidents 
that emerge during their individual afctivities. In the case of geographically 

/dispersed enterprises, it is conceivable that .some (low level) support can' 
provided long distance, facilitated. by contempx^rary technology, e.g., 
telephone, telecopier, computer terminals, iind' the like, once relation- 
ships are well-estalJlished. ' / 

Linking agents also need relief, from overbad'. Havelock (1969) clas- 

. sifies the overload problems as those related tC) number, complexity, and 

^difficulty. It is easy, and subsequent section-s of this paper will display this 
in t?Ve^ starker detail, for linking agents to be viewed by one and all as 
persons\ijpable of being all things to aH people. Given the range of clients 
with whon\they are likely to work, linking agents are confronted with the 
problem of wearing many hat.s, some of them simultaneously. Complex 
linking agent roles magnify overload. Even at the beginning, the merely 
changing one's current role to that of linking agent may produce a psy- 

^chic<overload. ^ > 

Havelock and Havelock in Trainings for Change Agent^ (1973) argue foi* 

./'whole role training" as opposed to an emphasis on skill sets or functions 
and stress the importance for extensive support within the host agency: 
Training for new roles is far more difficult than training for specific skills 
or functions ... a whole new identity needs to be developed. Also, if 
whole role training is to be meaningful, it must be coupled with exten- ' 
sive institutional support arrangements in the back home situation. If the 
training is to "stick," the returning change agent must be officially and 
informally accepted in the ne\v role by his/her superiors, peers, and sub- 
ordinates.- (p. 41). . . , 



'AERA(Am t'rican hduciilit)nnl.Kt*st*jri*h Assticidtion); ASCD (Associntitin for Stip>t*rvision 
and Curriculum Developme n I); The OD fOr^anizationnl DevuiopmenU Netvvork; ASTD 
(American Society for Training and Development; ASIS (American Societ>Nbr Information 
' Science)... - . . ' ■ 
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But it is unlikely that many linkin'^ agents will be able to take on one 
or more roles as their exclusive domaiiTrTh^ Ix^st that can be hcped for is 
that one or more linking agent roles will become, dominant segments of 
an individual's conscioui^ cpncept of "My Job." Individuals taking on link- 
ing agent'Toles need to iiec Ihpse rples as relatively compatible w^ith thCMr 
concept of "self as well as with their concept of other roles that they play 
be they societal roles — spouse, parent, child; or professional roles — 
program monitor, author, advisor. ParJek (1976) suggests mapping all the 
relevant roles and their distance relative to one another, thea*by construct- 
ing a -role-space map." / ■ ' . 
: It should be apparent that conflict of some sort isvlikely to emerge 
from such an analysis. Pareek identifies four typical rolerspace conflicts: 
self-role distance, intra-role distance, role-growth stress, and inter-rolo 
conflict. Hi further suggests we attend to "role-set" conflictgwhich' 
emerge fiom the relative proximity of one's central role t^^i^yie perc^jyed 
^roles of relevant or significant others. A role-set niapcan be created just 
as can a role-space map. Typical role-set conflicts are role ambiguity, role 
overload, role-role distance, and role . erosion. " 

The relevance of thes^? notions to a host agency's support of the 
linking agents it houses should be obvious. Linking agents will invariably' 
face ongoing problems of marginality (role-role distance) with both their 
clients and their colleagues. They may suffer from a sizable gap between 
thdr various professional roles or their concept of self. It is the host 
agency's responsibility to build in support mechanisms which lead to 
increasing. ro/t^ /m^v*^^'' defined as a relatively small perceivedigap between 
one's own role and that of others and of self. Pareek suggests a number of 
coping strategies which can be employed to handle the inevitable role 
conflict. .<> ' ■ 

He goes on to outline briefly what might-be termed a "creative blend" 
coping strategy labeled "Inter-role Exploration." It is characterized by: 

I. Mutuality yersu? exclusiveness 

• 2. Creativity versus conformity 

f ^ - 

3. Confrontation versus avoidance 

„ 4. Exploration vt^rsus expectation of ready-made solii-. 

tions. ' ^ 

. ■ ■ ^ ■ . ' • / . 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ' . , ■ ' • / 
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Such intcr-rolc exploMtion would likely LxMiefil from process assis- 
tnnce hy a third party and is a useful cxtensionDf the technoloj^ies for role 
negotiation pmposod by Harrison (1972) and role renegotiation proposed 
;by:Sherwood and Glidewell (1973). , 

in addition to these active strategies for coping with this inevitable 
role strain linking agents will face, support mechanisms can acknowledge 
the compensating benefits of "role accumulation'! for which Sieber (1974n) 
has put fi^rward a theorj'. In commenting on an early draft of this chapter, 
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3. Ri)k-Role Distance 

\," 

4. Rule FrDsion 



Kok* Prescription and Rylt Clarification 

Kok' Takinii; , \ '' and Role Making; 

Rrioriti/alion Ri'io Slimming; 

Kok' Roundness RolJL* Negotiation 
(llfficient Isolation) / 

Fi>;ht for Ki>;hts and Rules Role linrichmerl 



From Interrole Exploration by Udai Pnrcek. Reproduced from J. Willi^^m 
Pfeiffer and John E. Jones (Eds.)/T/it» 1976 Annual Handlvok for Group 
Facilitators. La Jolla, California: Ui>iversity Associates, 1976. Used with 
permission. / . 
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•he noted that rewards such as "j;cttin^ around and muctinj; lots of people, 
gaining prciitige because of the many contacts that are made, availability 
of resources gained in one role for us In other roles, self growth . . . 
definitely accrued to the extension agents in. the Pilot State pa)gram." 

' Our own experience over seven years is consistent with these obser- 
vations. Recognizing these potential payoffs and building iii ways to in- 
duce th0m offers pne of the most effective support strategies to enhance 
R>lc satisfaction. Such rewards are one of the. reasons people "put up 
with" the job of linking agent and love it. (Of coUrse, you can burn out 
from an overbundance of pleasant, motivating stimuli, too.) 

Linking agents, their managers and host agencies should recognize 
the many problems inherent in the linking agent role? actively and con- 

. sciously should anticipate thv inevitable conflicts, explicitly address them 
initially, and confront them in the course of work. At the minimum, doing 
so requires some sort of jX'riodic reflection and analysis by relevant par*-^ 
ties and, under optimal conditions, includes the use of some of the same 
strategies and tactics proposed for linking agents to use with their own 
clients, pejrhaps with the assistance of an outsidef. 

This brief discUsSsion of the importance of a support structure for the 
functioning of a linking agent would ne)t be com plete Vvithout mentioning 
the ne0d for professional development. In-service training of profession- 
als all too frequently bears an unhappy resemblance to the adoption of 
irtnovations, with much attention at the front end and little or no attention 
after the initial training is provided. Professional development in the form 
of formal learning through college cours^es, access to the ideas of others 
through the literature, participation in training vvorkshops and ofher 
short-term professional growth opportunities, sponsorship and tegitinii- 
izatjon at professional organization conferences, and "annual celebra- 
tions," are all a vital part of the support needed by linking agents. It is 
becoming increasingly probable that/the number of linking agents will 
increase, and it is reast)nable to hope that some of the formal and infor- ^ 
mal networking which has characterized other phenomena of equal vital- 
ity, e.g., the teacher center movement, will be used with, linking agents, 
Further it is possible and necessary to organize a training program which 
specifies free-standing clusters of skiJIs to be developed, as well, as an 
integrative framework which allows the clusters to be melded into dynam- 

, ic roles for individual linkers. The Section which follows attempts to pro- 
vide an initial blueprint for doing so. 
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THE LINKING AGENT — ^ 
A SPECIALIZED GENERALIST 



As vvu focus on the individual linkinj^ n^cnl, it is w (1*1 1 to rcmumbcr 
that vvu arc talking about an abstraction. Thure is certainly no sinj:;le 
idcMlizcd type of linking a^cnt on which cveryoni5 could a^ree. The link- 
ing agent is commonly thought of as an amalgam of the information linker 
described by parr ,(1971) and of the change agent discussed by Havelock 
and, others in the general literature of change. HaVelock, whose linkage 
model synthesized the dominant approaches to educational, program im- 
provement in the lale l%Us,. outlines at least four different roles— those 
of 'catalyst, resource linker, process helper, and solution giver. At no 
point, even in some of our own writings, has the term "linking agent" 
been accorded any operational definition. A broad description that can 
accommodate a range of particular roles is: 

A /mitmy ti;^etit is an individual who helps others engaged 
in pa)blem-solving by connecting them to.appa)priate 
.resources. ' v ' ■ . 



This generic description is deliberately broad; on balance suc,h 
breadth is an asset rather than a liability. Other terms which eould be 
applied — change agent, program improvement sp.'cialist, human rela- 
tions specialist — risk negative connotation on the part of the potential 
client. Linking agent, on the other hand, carries almost no annotation 
one way or the other for most.peqple, and that fact allows clients to focus 
on the actual behaviors of an individual'linking agent. For that reason, 
the \abi2\ linking agent is preferred although o.^er modifiers are needed to 
■ facilitate examination of the training requirements of such individuals. In 
this section some of the common variants of the generic role will be 
described, and a range of related issues will be explored. 

Most observers of the current scene agree that the multitude of func- 
tions the complete linking agent could be called upon to perform require 
something of a super-person to execute. It seems to follow that one can- 
not talk in terms of single individuals but rather needs to consider teams 
or combinations of individuals. Indeed, the concept of the linkittfr ffmiq/ 
seems a fruitful avenue for exploration. In the preceding chapter, L^ber- 
man has touched on the processes which may occur betvveeh lifiking 
agencies and client systems. Our own organization has been referred to 
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as a linking agency since its inception. However, there seems little hope 
for the development and sup|>t>rt of linking agencies oyer the next several 
years, given the state of the field. More specifically, I do not believe that 
sufficient "risk capital" vvill be. available in the short-run (five years) at. 
either the fed<!fral or state levuls to plan and build brand-new organiz^i- 
tional entities or convert existing entities, i.e.,'jintv^iediate service agen- 
cies, into agencies which consciously and primarily view themselves as 
linking agencies. Such entities may expand their functions to include an 
array of lirtking functions and many are doing:so vvilh much promise. But 
there is no tradition in education, much less the tech*nology required, of 
buHd'm^ organizations purposefully. With luck, there will be support for 
emergent units within "existing" agencies which have linking as their 
primary mission/ Since these will be small at first, relatively few individu- 
als will be involved in' any given unit. Given this reality, it is highly 
probable and certainly realistic to expect renewed attention given to the 
creation and training of linking agents, so the linking agent is treated as 
ap individual in this chapter 

Those who work in this field tend to function on a'daily basis largely 
on their own, even if they have a range of colleagues or consultants to 
assist them. Most training that is feasible economically and logistically is 
likely to be designed and conducted with a focus' on individual partici- 
pants, not on total organizations, even if the individuals are team rriem- 
.bers drawn from a single agency. The organizational supports and re- 
sources clearly'cdnnot be ignored, but focusing on the individual is more 
promising for our present purposes.' 

, An array of ''archetypaT roles can be used initially to provide a way 
of specifying narrower definitions and required skills for the roles will be 
outlined. The arrc^y in the following subsections represents perst^nal con- 
clusions drawn fa^rn observations of the current reality and each of the 
roles identified is one which I believe to exist in fact. None is as elusive as„ 
"Big Foot"; all can sighted easily; each can.be adequately distinguished 
from the others./While acknovvledging tiiat a range of roles exists at the 
present time and continue to exi^t in the future, we need to set our 
long-range sights on a somewhat "full" role. This "full" role would have 
linking agents armed with a fiiil array of skills to be employed as needed 
by the particular client situation and relationship. However, a series of 
iterations vyill be necessary before we can point to anything approaching 
ai^'army ot fulf^sctile linking agents at work around the country. 

For the firit iteration we should concentrate on recruiting and train- 
ing generalists \^ho, with ongoing support and continued training based 
on their own experiences, can play an increasingly broad ranj^» of roles 
as appropriate in a given situation. There are some who will choose (and 
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' this should be n a)ns<.:ii)us chi)ico) to limit thoi;)^sclvos. Fine, so lon^ os 
there remain those committed to expanding their rejxTtoire and so lv)ng 
as new recruits can Lx* attracted' while we coulinue to retine our vision. 

Lach of the roles has differen* features and different rei|uirements. 
Planners and managers should refine their sekvtion procedures to letter 
niatch ptitential linking agents with the rules they project 'they will hold 
and then begin to train them in a variety of skijls, as well as in ways of 
matching the skills to individual client situations. The client whiVneeds a 
lesson for Thursday's class won't be.hel^x'd by a diagnofiis of his/her' 
oj^anization, and linking agents need to develop skill in using the optimal 
combination of personal and other resources in diverse diunt situations. 
This necessity of responding to contingencies on an ad hoc basis argues for 
acknowledging that there is a nvi^^c of acceptable role types which can be*, 
articulated and employed as organizers for training designs. Or the differ- 
ential skill requirements for working through longtemi relatiimships with 
various client systems can Ix* used as organizers. 



The Multiple Roles of the Linking Agent and 
Their Distinguishing features. 

As noted in tfie earlier discussion, the process of program iroprove- 
ment in schools is likely to involve the u,se of a variety of resources. When 
linking agents are involved in this process, they will find that they and 
the resc)urces to, which they can link the client/ including themselvo.s will 
fepa^sent innovations with a variety of perceived attributes. Clients' per- 
ceptions of thL-m and their resources may change in relative importance 
depending on what substage of the innovation process they are in. This 
innovation process and its substages, Sough it can be usefully presented 
and analyzL'd as a single linear sei]iience, is clearly not so straightforward 
in practice. Rather, an observer of the scene in a typical school ivould j^ee 
some preliminary exploration, perhaps an initial public decision to' go 
forward, an initial flurry of activity, pauses, reverses,' restarts, and i^o on. 
This dynamic cycling and recycling, the making and remaking of deci- 
sion.s, is the realit) of change in human systems. . . 

At.th^vrisk of being overly simplistic in light of this reality, and to 
make the presentation a bit more manageable, readers might think of the 
innovation (or program improvement) process as having afrotit'Cmi and a 
bci&'end: Probably, observers of any setting where a planned .effort is 
unOv.Avay would reliably assign its relative progress toDne sector or the 
other, and allow for the inevitable disagreemeht as to just where front- 
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end shifts to back-und, t-ur our purposes, readers nuud only aavpt the 
simple distinction IvtW'.'en tnmt-und and back-end as an heuristic device. 

Then.** are (.XHjple now workin^V fi^''*-' concentrate their 
energies as linking agents on the hont-end of the innovation process — 
that cbncerned with creating initial awareness of res\>uavs (Iv they in- 
fomnation, programs, petiple, or potentials), with pr^^vokin^ interest, as- 
sisting in ^^^riie way (even if indirectly) in some kind of initial choice/ 
decision- which eliminates some options and sets the stage for the early 
phas*^ of any implementation efforts. In the pages which follow, five 
front-end n>les will be desi.Hbed, and examples their action-settings 
and principal strategies cited. 

^The five front-end roles are: 

• The Product Peddler 

• The Information Linker 

• Ihe 'Program Facilitator 

• The Process Fnabler 

• The Provocateur/Doer 



Similarly, there ore five back-end roles which will be discussed. Link- 
ing agents playing these roles concentrate on the later stages of the pro- 
gram impmvement process following some "initial direction-setting deci- 
sion (e.g., "Let's go with PR)gram X," "Let's implement Program Y/' 
"Let's pursue line-t)f-inquiry Z"). Generally described as the implementa- 
tion institutionnH/ation phase, it has only recently received attention in 
the field. Nonetheless, readers will easily recognize Ifcemselves and their 
colleagues and perhaps will find this sin^ple mapping helpful. 

Linking agents who concentrate on the back-end of the process must 
dsfal with the messy cycling and recycling, starting and stopping, divert- 
ing and aborting which characterize most efforts to do something differ- 
ent in human systems, i.e,, school-j^. I have labeled these roles as follows: 

• The Resource Arranger 

• The Information Linker 

• The Technical Assister 
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• The Action ResiMrchor/Utitti Feedbncker 

• Thu l-ductiteiir/Copocity Ikiilder » ' 

Let me sstress th.it there *ire, dm, md should \x\ single individuals 
who can ply multiple lirjkin^ a^ent roles, including special blends of the 
a)les. They have been teased apart in this atomistic fashion in much the 
same way as the innovation process is segmented, so more bite-sized 
chunks can be inspected as a means of comprehending the^jt'sM//. 

Distinffuishing Features. Before presenting the ten flnking agent roles 
in more detril, several features will be presented to distingui^jih the roles 
one from the other. These features will subsi\]uently be related to each 
of the roles within the two (front-end/back-end) subsets. Later sections of 
the paper will present ^spvcific attributes and skills required of linking 
agents and apply them to each of the ten roles. First the distinguishing 
features, case as uuestions: 

Who does the diagnosis? 

Who is the source of help? 

What is being advocated? 

What is the focus of the change effort? 

. What is the target of the change effort? 

What is the degree of client targetedness? 

What is the extent of emphasis on long-term pn^iblem- 
solving capability? 

1. yVHO DOES THE DIAGNOSIS? The exteitt to which the client is 
involved in the diagno^iis of the problem situation is an earjy and crucial 
-demtfnt in any program-improvement effort. There is not a best answer 
to who should do the diagnosis in a given situation; rather, it is a function 
of the match among the client, the linking a^ent, and the particular situa- 
tion. The various roles tend to represent a range on this dimension from 
total reliance on the client's assessment of the problem through some 
collaborative problem identification to a situation in which the linking 
agent alone makes the diagnosis. In the latter case, data provided by the 
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client may be used but typically are not shared si) much as answea»d by a 
particular stilution. Thus, for purposes of distinRuishinf; between the 
three points, they ared/V/i/, joint, linkiH}^ a^cnt. 

2. WHO IS THE SOURCE OF HELP? Related to the preceding dis- 
cussion regarding the ItKus of the diagnosis is the question of the source 
of help once the diaj»nc)sis is made. The twin concerns of diagnosis and 
assistance are includecl in the discussion in order to highlight the probable 
symmetry between the ,two factors. In many cases the operating Assump- 
tion, simply stated, is that^the linking agent or outsider is the only possi- 

i ble source of assistance (and/or through him or her other outsiders). Con- 
versely, there are other perspectives which would demand that the client 
function a^ the source of help for the problern once a-<;lear diagnosis has 
been made. In a collaborative or joint situation, the ctiscussion as to. the 
Si^urce of help would likely be an open question framt^d by the parameters 
of the problem situation. The simple distinctions, then, aa* between c//tvi/, 
■ joint, and linkini^ affCfit, 

3. WHAT is BEING ADVOCATED? Another dimension which ciis- 
tinguishes the roles )s the nature of the advocacy. Historically/ many of 
the roles have been viewed as essentially non-advtKate"ptxsitions; how- 

— -jgyer.. ,. a., rEC.enLinsighi..is.^thaLeach. of the. ■■rqltfR..does-ha ve a posture of 
advocacy butjhat xvhat is being advocated distinguishes one from 
another The main distinctions are among advocacy of the client's inherent 
potential or capacity; advocacy of a particular process, e.g., the use of a 
rational problem-solving pixKess; advocacy of the Ui>e of information as an 
> aid to decision-making; or advocacy of a particular product orsolntion as an 
answer to a problem situation. 

4. WHAT IS THE FOCU^ OF THE CHANGE EFFORT?. Next, it is 
\ important to recognize that tne primary focus is different for each of the 

roles. These range across a focus on the curriculum or program content 
(typically including instructional methodology), on the decision-making 
process and its relative rationality, and on the organizational processes, espe- 
cially relationships between working units and congruence between indi- 
vidual and organizational goals. 

5. What is the target of the change effort? similarly, 
there is a range related to the level at which the intervention is targeted. 
For present purposes, these range fromjhe individual, through the group, 
to the organization, ' \ 

6. WHAT IS THE DEGREE OF MUTUAL GOAL-SETTING? Related 
to the target of the intervention is the degree to which linking agents 
derive the direction for their efforts from the perceptions; nee^s, require- 

" nients, et cetera, of the client versus direction from their own needs or 
preferred solutions. While some might wonder how professionals could 
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not be responsive to the client's needs nnd situation,!*! auillstir «V'.si»Hsment 
sug|j;esls that the extent of •mutual pnil-HeUjnfp is a distinction worth not- 
ing explicitly. The range is from Unv lu uwiliim to ///y'^' 

7. WHAIMS THli liXTliN r OF liMIMlASIfr UN LONCi-TURM 
PROBLHM-SOLVING CAIVVBILH Y? The majority ol^ linking agent roles 
focuses* on solving shurt-term, here-and-novv problems, The pa»ss.of 
day-to-dAy business and the numbi»r and diversity of real problems jus- 
tifies and explains the attention given to these paiblems. However, there 
is growing acknowledgement that it is not enough fur a client to simply 
"experience" a particular Siilutiun. There is no guarantee ikit the next 
time around the client will bi» in any bettej* position to diagnose the 
situation or explore alternatives independent of the linking agent. Thus, 
when possible and appropriate, there needs to be explicit attention given 
to the development of a long*teim problem-Si)lving capacity in the clienl 
system. Diffea»nt mies place different emphaSt^s on the development of 
this capability. The range is fmm little to inww to much on this dimension. 

Fnmt'Lud Rolen. The linking agent roles which fiKus on the early 
stages of a program improvement process, which lead up to and include^ 
an active decision about a particular problem or program change, will not 
ti.^addK'ssaarTc>^ roleji, they will be arrayed 

against the distinguishing features just presented and their relative em- 
phasis on each feature noted. The five front-end roles follow. 

1. PRODUCT PEDDLER. The exemplar of this rolo is the d)mmett idl 
book salesperson. Interaction with potential clients is directed solely to- 
ward the closing of the sale in such a way that repeat business will occur. 
Actual face-to-face contact is a'latively infrequent. Principjil strategies are 
th^ use of aesthetiraily appealing promotional materials. These are typi- 
cally one-way, rather elemental presentations of features, bolstered by 
references to other adopting organizations or individuals which are be- 
lieved to have credibility with the potential buyer. Often the salesperson 
is able to offer quantity or prepublication discounts and bonus materials 
with certain combination purchases. In many cases, his/her contact with 
the individual client ceasi^s as soon as the order is taken. In others, (s)he 
may follow through to be sure that materials have arrived in good order 
and that the instructions, for their use are clear. 

2. INFOI^MATIDN LINKER.^ These individuals are typified by the 
information .specialists housed in various ERIC Clearinghouse^ and Ip- 
fonpation Centers around the country. The typical interaction with clients 
is. by phone and generally at the client's initiative. -They seek to clarify'the 
information needs of the client or the question the client is attempting to 
answer^^^that a strategy for searching a variety of data bases, either by 
hand or^^mputer, can be developed. In many cases the work of the 
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. Information Linker.is facilitated by an arrangement between the. Informa- 
tion Center and the school district which eliminates most discussion about . 
cost and related items; depending on the nature 6f the request! The prod- 
; uct is delivered to the client tn-;an information packet whidi rhay contain 
abstracts derived frorri a computer search, bibliographies compiled by the 
Infonriation Linker, copies of journal articles retrieved^ or sample micro-, 
fiche of highly aMevant doCu^^ Though in most transductions the In- 
formation Linker engcid?s in a dialogue with the client by phone, fre- 
quently the only comrnt/nication is through a written request form. Where 
dialogue does occur, its purpose is'fe cusing and defining the question in . 
such a way^that it iis manageable for the Information Linker as well as 
on-target with respect to, the interests of the client. , . 

The questioning by the Information Linker is designed to elicit 
enough information to enable. an efficient and focused search to.be con- . 
ducted. Under optimal conditions* there is a mid-point check with the 
client to refocuS'Or refine the inquiry. This practice adds substantially to 
the coi/t^d is probably not employed on a regular basis by most Infor- 
mation Centers. Given a reservoir of experience and/or some organiza- 
tional Jii story, the Information Linker typically builds up a file of searches, 
bibliog;raphies, and relevant materials which can be quickly and easily 
assembled to meet many information requests, therefore precluding the 
need for .an individualized solution to every inquiry. This improves the; 
turnaround time and offers the possibility of focusing the client's request 
by putting stimulus materials in their hands early in their decision cycle. « 
The goal of most In'formatibn Linkers is to improve the quality of deci- 
sion-making in schools by stimulating the use of relevant researcl^ and 
other information. Their efforts are grounded in the belief that individuals* 
C2in become increasingly rational in their work arid should draw upon the 
e?^]?erie nee of others, as captured in information- documents, in solving 
their day-to-day problerhs. 

3. PROGRAM FACILITATOR^. A relatively new arrival on the scene 
is the Projgram Facilitator, exemplified by the State Facilitators of the- 
IJSOE-sponsored National Diffusion Network (NDN). 'Hjpriif Individ u 
offer/schools a wide range of tested programs \vhich>im? undergone the 
scrutiny of a Federal andor State Review ParuH^ Uh Product Ped- 

-dler, the Program Facilitator presents the^^ftent w^ith a broad variety of- 
diferent curricular and instructionaJ^^pproacheK, often grounded in dif- 
fergnt^philgsophical assumptior},s<l£>out learning and tested under differ- 
irrg conditions.' The vast nirtjority of the offerings call for some kind of 
in-service training in>>rder to implement them effectively, in contrast to a 
simpl^' prod uctphCJice and use. ' . •'^ 

The typical operating strategy of a Program Facilitator is to alert a 
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wide variety of ischools in a given arfea to the availability of a range of 
programs, arrange for them to attend awareness conferences where a. 
number of programs are introduced/ provide opportunities for them to 
inspect further either the materials or the programs themselves in opera- 
tion, and then arrange for initial. training while being available to make 
phone calls, collect additional information, and so on, as requested. 

By and large, Program Facilitators are not explicitly concerned with 
the quality of. the decision or the manner in which it is made; rather, they 
assume that these are the province of the individual school district: their 
siance is generally neutral with respect to particular programs; instead 
they promote the notion of'choice from among many alternatives. Some' 
may delimit their offerings based on state or regional priorities. On. the 
one hand, their pool is broad and covers a range of subject matter at many 
grade fevels, but, on the other hand, it is not all inclusive. Occasionally, 
these Program Facilitators are housed in agencies which also function as 
InformaticH Centers, thus offerings an eijriched situation for the client 
system's decision-making and choice of programs. This situation is not, 
however, vyidespread at the present time.. 

4. PROCESS ENABLER. This role in its broadest form, is content-free 
and concentrates on communication, decision-making, leadership, and 
organizational structure problems which inevitably arise in attempts to 
upgrade the efficiency andyor effectiveness of schools. Generally, the Pro- 
cess Enabler begin;; "where the client is" and attempts, through several 
iterations, to assist the client in a clear defirytion oT the problem and 
development of appropriate' action plans for solving it. In most Cases, the 
telationship with the client is one that extends over time and includes a 
range of diagnostic conversations andyor group meetings, sometimes 
complemented by formal data collection. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, their emphasis is still on the front-end. A common function of such a 
person is to conduct or to critique faculty meetings or curriculum commit- 
tee deliberations. Teacher evaluation or program review issues also may 
Ijecbme the focus of the Process Enabler. Typically the initiator of the 
relationship is a decision-maker in the system, and ^elatiorishi'p'issues 
.between faculty and adna,ini3tration almost inevitably constitute a compo- 
nent of the intervention. Their concern 13 on helping the system do its 
currerUly defined job better or more efficiently depending on the deci- 
sion-makers. However, they typically have a value orientation which 
^favors widespread participation by those potentially affected by any deci- ' 
sion. This concentration usually results in greater involvement of teaching 
personnel in cissessing the current situation and delineating action alter- - 
natives. 

The OD consultant; communications specialist, process consultant, 
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, and group facilitator are typical examples of this role in action. Their 
general goal is to work themselves out of a job aihd to leave the client 
vyith some increased comfort and-— perhaps — skill in solving the kind of 
problem which precipitated the injtial'request for help. These individuals 

• are not necessarily well-received"by school faculties whose primary con- 
cerns, at least on the surface, are less related to organizational process 
than to the teaching of kids. This means tjiat a "pure" p.roces.; approach ' 
employed by individuals unfamiliar or inexperienced with the content^of 
scl^oo^ing will face certain difficulties from the outset. 

5. PROVOCATEUR/DOER. All of the foregoing roles generally pro- 
ceed from an acceptance of the status quo-of the client system, engaging 
in various degrees ot adjustment to. improve its functioning without' 
modifying itsgeheraf structure and direction. There is a role, Ih'ough only 
dimly conceived at this time, for individuals who have a vision of alterna- 
tive futures iii which they have'Coi;\ridence and who have enough concern 
for the state of hurhan systems that they attempt to initiate a more fii'nda- 
mental inspection^ on the part of school people of what is possible. They 

. m^y ^are or confuse most school people, but their position in the coustel- 
lation should not be ignored. The critics of today's schools such, as Holt, 
Kozol/Tllich, and Hentoff probably come to mind most readily. It seems, 
clean however, that as interesting and provocative as these individuals' 
ideas are, these individuals have not functioned as leaders impkmcntin^ 
major changes except in a very fevv locations. 

" This has occurred,\in large part, because of their inability to provide 
concrete and workable alternatives which can be seen as practicable by a 
laige enough number of school people. They have been unsuccessful in 
"helping the orga;uzation to make sense of its experiences so that it has a 
confident basis for future action/' (Pondy, 1976b). They have not created 
the hope that leads to action guided and energized by its initial but chang- 
ing vision. We could identify "Provocateurs'- who are somewhat less shrijl 
than the 'critics noted above and who have the linguist's skill in creating 
and using metaphors and myths to sustain individuals in ambiguous 
settings. Some of the more effective exemplars who both talk about new 
way's of educating and act on tVieir beliefs include DwighL Allen, who was 
/ able. to produce a major transformation of a large component of a major 
/ university within a very short period of time. Warren Bennis who; with 
the assistance of HendricK^^deonse, has made major strides at the Uni- 
' versity of Cincinnati, and PeKPalin, whose International Management 
^ Training for Educational Change^^fforts in promoting functional tempor- 
, ary structures bridging entire cu[ntihents should be better known and 
emulated by the American school peopk^. ^Fhat few if any "Provocateu'r/. 
• .Doers" corhe to mind when thinking; alx)ul';elementary and secoiidary 
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schooling is a'sad common in ry nLx)Ut.thc prL»scnt stote of affnins. 

• Ho vv t he se fi ve n > 1 e s re Li t l*^ t o ih e d i s t i n g ii i s h i n g tVa t u re s n i ) tt' d e a r- 

. Her is delineated in Figure 6. .* 

Back-end Rolt'ii, Similarly, there are five roles which are evident in 
the lat(?r phases of a program improvement effort, . 

/■ 1. RHSOURCH ARRANGHR, The first roie which comes into play 
when planned program improvement effort or change gets underway is 
that of Resource A\nanger. In its simplest fomi-, this individual simply 

■ assures that the box of Lx)oks or materials actually arrjves, is the proper 
quantity, and so forth, hi more elalxirate situations logistical arrangle.- 
ments for introductory training or construction or modification of: facil- 
ities may be called. for In some cases,, the Resource Arranger may -bring. in., 
additional people as consultants. Although any of the roles described in 
the- p rece d i n g sec t io n m i g h t find t h e m se ! ve s f u nc t io n i n g a s a ' Re sc) u rce 
Arranger, it has Lx'en placed on' the. back-end side of the line to insure 
symmetry. f s. 

2. INF0RMAriUN LINKI::^. This role mirrors the role of the Infor- 
mation Linker in the early phase, as ther^ji^is likely to be continued need, 
for information following the decision to adopt a particular program or 
course of action. Thus, the nature of the ivlatiohship with the client re- 

. mains the same, jond the transaction's would look virtually id^htical. 
How-ever, the substance or nature of the questions will differ. Typical 
questions might -include, "Ho'vv do I maintain records for. this individual- ' 
ized pfu)grarn 'which 1 have adopted?" "How do 1 keep the Community 
. in formed '^if my progrc'ss?" ".Mow can I best evaluate this program and 
present the.^jndings to the school board?" "My tCtKhers seem to netd 
additional training in order to use t.His curriculum; where can l.get consul- 
tants?" Again, many of the questions will elicit a response drawn from 
research or other printed material. 'Oftentimes the InfpnTiation Lmkerwill ' 
go to a human re so u rce f i 1 e or o t h e r . ro s f e r o f pe rso n re so u rces , ■ 

The. nature of ' the questions which will emerge during the later 
phases calls for linking ageiits .to extend themselves a bit more, to inject' 
their own knowledge and expcTience into transactions, and. to be '^lightly 
more aggressive in order to achieve maximCim effect. For example, know- 
ing the ccmft'xt of the program effort, the inform.ition. linker can anticipate 
'problems and provide information in advance of a formal request. The 
linkers a je likely to be caught up more in solving p.-oblenis flowing from 
implementation activities than in generating alternatives for action as they 
did in the earlier phase of their relationship. Of course, they may be just 
entering the process at this point and hot have firsthand I'nowledge of 
what has come before. 

3. TECHNICAL ASSiSTER. The role of technical assister is one that is 
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increasingly seeji as vital to the successful implementation of a program. 
The type of technical assistance offered can be of two types: First, there is 
that which is concerned with getting the kinks out of the particular pro- 
gram and which requires a certain amount of content knowledge, either 
of the prograrn itself or of the subject matter; e.g., reading; math, science. 
Equally important is general pjoblem-solving assistance. This type is 
.employed" as the school personnel begin the process.pf trying to change 

v./ their prior modus operandi to rneet the requirements of the new prograrn. 

^ In this type of technical assistance, technical assisters convene faculty 
groups to look at the difficulties they[re having in their individual class- 
rooms, to share successes and failure and alternative strategies for coping, 
and the like. They also may marshall other adopters of similar programs 
• for exchange sessions and provide the psychologicalsupport necessary to 
get adopters over the bumps of any jjubstantial change effort. . 
: 4. ACTION RESEARCHER/DATA FfeBDBACKER. Going one step 
beyond technical assisters who are primarily concerned with the succes*? 
of the individual programs they are facilitating, the. action researcher is 
concerned With learning and with helping the school learn the way in 
which the current e?cperience can help solve future problems! The focus 

/"is on studying what is going on, while assisting its implementation in 
order'to generalize from it. to similar situations which may emerge later. 
Typical techniques include feedback sessions based on observation, sur- 
vey feedback procedures incorporating information drawn from formal 
imstruments com pleted'by respondents in the school, and combinations of 
the foregoing. Typically, thet'e is some attempt to learri more aB6ut the 
current situation. Such inquiries often prbvide the fodder for spinoff.ef- 
forts directed at the generic processes of the school ar system, e.g., cur- 
riculum developrnent procedures, staff development, community rela- 
tions, and decision -making, among others. 

5. EDUCATEUR/CAPACITY BUILDER. To accommodate the long- 
' term potential of schools as organizations capable of grovvth themselves 

>and^apable of promoting growth for their mernbers one must envisiom. 
an expanding linking. agent role. Irt' Western Europe, there are individuaj^l?" 
called "Educateurs" who are, essentially rdving systems improvement- 
specialists (Barnes, 1975). They are legitimized as generalists in the in- 
structional prb,c,ess rwho engage with a particular school for a period of 
time emdi assist it in making a substantial leap forward from- its current^ 
plateau. In the contemporary American scene, the parallel notion at the 
system leveKis that. of "building capacity." This generally entails, pushing 
beyond routine responses to specific here-and-now problems and estab- 
lishing a capacity or reserve to cope with anticipated and unanticipated 
■problems in \he. future. . ' ' \ 
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The number of organizations which , are prepared to engage in this 
kind of process and whic h ^^e located in environments which will sup- . 
port capacity building efforts is. rather small. It is clear that the shortrterm • 
requirements for linking agents are likely to be" in areas other than this 
one. That we.should ^trivQ^to establish the capacity for capacity building 
in our Uniting agerfts seems a worthy goal,, however. These individuals 
need to bring together the vision and perspectives of the futurist, the 
comprehensive knowledge of available human informational resources, a 
wide refjertoire of interpersonal and technical skills, and diversified ex- 
perience in a number of organizational settings su'^h that a range of alter- 
natives itan 6e presented to any giyen client for consideration and inodifi- 
cation. The operaj^onal pararheters of capacity building are unknown at. 
/this time even if the terminology^is widely used. 

How these five roles relate to the other distinguishing features is. 
delineated in Frg'ure 7 on page 228. 

Linking Agertt T\/pe$. The ten roles presented in the foregoing pages 
constitute two functional subsets which can be observed in the field. Each 
successive role in each subset could overlap its predecessor^ and in that 
sense thiey represen,t a possible, continuum increasing in "fullness" and 
complexity. From my observations and a belief that most external agents. 
WQuId agree to the irhportance of continuity-with respect to the client 
relationship, the ten roles lend themselves to combination of symmetrical 
"types." That is, each of the roles arrayed on the front-end continuum is 
mirrored by a role on the back-end continuum. If a linking agent functions 
primarily as an inforrnation linker in early transactions with the client, 
(s)he is more likely to play a similar role in later phases of the-relationsihip. 
A graphic view of these idealized symmetrical typ>es is illustrated in Figure • 
8, NaturaUy, reality is probably not as tidy as that. However, it does show 
us some logical directions in which to proceed when training linking 
agents vvhdse current role could be complemented by expansion. 

Prerequisite Attributes of Effective Linking Agents (Adapted 
from Crandall and Eiseman, 1971; Eiseman, 19.74; and Crandalldf?/.; 1974.) ) 

Each of the roles described in the- preceding subsections requires a 
mix of skills, many of which will not Be possessed by. potential linking 
agents and therefore will become the foci of training programs for tfiem. 
Additionally, it is worth stressing that the roles are not for everyone. 
Matching the potential linker to the requirements of the job is every bit as 
crucial as the need to match the proposed program to the client's needs 
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and requiremefits. Selecting linking agents is not simple, whether an 
agency is choosing from among already existing staff or vvhether it is 
'Wring new staff from the outside. ,Half of the battle is won or lost at tke 
point of initial selection. ; ^ 

It' is also worth distinguishing between, education and training. 
Stated most simply, the distinction is that training is job-specific while 
education is person-specific. In this context, the preceding sections have 
addressed components of the universe within which the linkinj^ agent will 
work and suggested a need for extensive and ongoing understanding of 
these classes of entities and thl»ir. dynamic interrelationships. Much of 
this knowledge should be the subject of an ongoing educational effort 
initiated for or by linking agents. But many of these topics are one»> in 
which any highly competent educational professional desires tV thorough 
grounding. As such, they are the proper focus of education for the indi- 
vidual and are not exclu^vely related to the requirements of a particular 
linking agent job or role.' 

With respect to job-specific training, it is. necessary first to "determine 
the particular roles one desires to take. or recruit for, to assess existing 
skill levels, and then to design and implement a training program to fill in 
whatever gaps exist in an individiial's repertoire of skills. Training, then, 
is concerned primarily with skill developmfipnC'though most training de.- 
signs* will also incorporate segments which are of a general educational 
nature. ' » 

At The NETWORK, we have found that rnany of the attributes neces- 
sary for success are not amenable to the type of training efforts that can 
be mounted feasibly. A rather careful and systematic assessment of the 
potential linking agent's capabilities has proven essential. ' 

We have devised and refined a rather complicated, rmulti-stepped 
selection process based on the work of the Office of Strategic Services and 
detailed in Assessrnetit of Men: Selection of Pcrsimnel for the Office of Strategic 
Services (1969). It includes the design and structuring of simulated experi- 
ences in which the candidate i.*:"' called upon to exhibit Vertain behavior 
reflecting his/her current level of kill or understanding in specified areas. 
We have employed the procedure a number of times over the last several 
years, and^it has been used in at least two other settings, one of which 
vyas an agency hiring a team to work in the NIE-sponsored State Capacity 
Building Program. 

■ Our experience has resulted in our being much more pessimistic . 
about the possibility of training in the non-technical areas and verified 
the importance of selecting (versus training) for certain personal and in- 
terpefsonal attributes. I believe' that the successful. linking agent, operat- 
ing in an ehvironment as complex as that suggested in this document,.is a 
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very special person, indeed. In particular it calls for an individual who, 
Lippitt has suggested, needs, to pofcsess an "increased awareness of self, 
others, and the larger. environment/' allowing "for a more conscious use 
of self . . . as a professional tool rather than relying on actions stemming 
from an unexamined, intuitive base." (Lippitt, 1975a, p. 217). 

^ In this subsection those prerequisite attributes which w(i have con? 
sidered in selecting linking agents will be sketched and followed by de- 
scriptions of basic skill clusters amenable to training. 

Cognitive Habits and Abilities. The requirements listed below are those ^• 
we have found to bear on an individuail's ability to operate in a complex 
environment. They should be understood to be measurable only indi- 
rectly by means that are yet incomplete, imperfect, and generally subjecT- 
tive. A g<x)d linking agent: 

1. abstracts and conceptualizes the basic elements of a 
problem. 

2. responds constructively to new information. 

3. provides original ideas and fresh perspectives. 

4. brines theory to bear on problems occurring in action 

5. resists premature closure. but proceeds toward closure 
when appropriate. 

These items should be taken as suggestive; they reflect the writer's bias 
.toward a problem-s<:>lving orientation for linking agents. 

Intrapcrsonal Comfk't'cncics. Tltese are general "life" competencie^s 
which undergird one's actions and reactions. They are reflected, if not 
necessarily demonstrated, in interpersonal transattions". \ 
1. PROACTIVrrY. This is related to how one perceives decisions, con- 
sequences; relationships, problems-, and options. The distinction is be- 
tween sitting back (mentally), at any stage in an intellectual situation ver- 
sus taking the initiative to structure the circumstrinces or create a situation 
.that will provoke some outcome in a particular direction. It is the differ- 
ence between either accepting the status quo or waiting for new events to 
impinge upon one and, on the other hand, creating one's own reality. 

Other manifestations of proactivity are the extent to which one ac- 
tively seeks problems versus waiting for them to arise. The point here is 
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that many problems will announce tbetnselves to the linking agent, 
but in any given setting there will be those relevant and worthy problems 
which, if actively sought out, may hold more promise than those that 
announce themselves. The proactive person is in greater control of the 
overall setting,than the reactive person who simply passively responds to 
the environment. , 

Related to the problem-seeking notion is the practice of expanding 
boundaries. This requires challenging.assumptions anji testing whether or 
j\oi apparent givens are act?ually givens in a situation. One does this b/ 
making pbservations, asking questions, performing experiments or exert- 
ing influence to alter those things initialiy intended as givens. 

We increasingly find ourselves encouraged by our culture to accept 
certain things as givens without testing them explicitly. Perhaps the 
simplest ilfustration of this phenomenon at work is the following simple 
puzzle: 

a. Given the nine dots below: ' 



\ . , . , ■ 

b. Take a pencil and draw four straight connected lines which pass 
through all nine dots with^out lifting your pencil from'tht* paper or 
retracting any lines. Try to solve this puzzle before looking at the 
answer on page 242.^ 

George Peabody, who has developed an exceptionally useful simula- 
tion called Pinocij)lay (1973), uses the puzzle above to illustrate the short- 
comings inherent in the typical tactics employed by individuals in situa- 
tions where they, are called upon to grapple with power issues. 
•He says: 

Most people ari^ unable to solve this problem. The 
probable' reason for this is an assumption that one must 
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conform to implied boundaries (or rules) which in fact do 
not exist. By playing zi^/7/i//i these imaeined boundaries, a 
person is |X)werless to solve this puzzle or f/it* more impor- 
tan4 puzzles of how to^et idwt you want or to get done what 
you want to get done in life: ^Emphasis addea) 

. It is self destructive to accept as the limits: of your 
behavior the real or implied rules, the real or implied ' 
expectations that others nave of you, or other such boun- 
daries. Imagined bdundaries can unnecessarily limit your 
freedom and jx)wer if you let them. If, for instance, you 
accept the fact that the world is flat, you won't get around 
very much. 

Real boundaries, however, necessarily limit your 
freedom because they are maintained by real rewards 
and punishments, There is a price to pay for crossing 
them. 

Thus the primary questions are: 

a. Aret^he boundaries real or just in my imagination? 
What are the realities? 

b. How might I test them? 

. c. Do they restrict or sustain my freedom eind power? 

d. What are the costs and payoffs to nie if I: ■ 

1. play the game, conform to expectations? 

2. go outsicle the boundaries? 

3. change them? 

As soon as you start asking these questions, you 
have freedom to select froni a greater iiumber of tactical 
options. You can cross boundaries or stay within them as 
you choose. (Peabody and Dietterich, 1973,- 'pp. 11-12) 

2. MATURITY. Given the context within which they are* working, linking 
agents must make decisions and solve problems that result in actions 
consistent with mature attitudes^and values. Jung, in developing a sche- 
ma for the Preparing Educational Training Consultants (PETC) program at 
.the Northwest Lab, has given considerable thought to the condiept of 
maturity for individuals and organizations. Figure 9, excerpted from those 
materials, illustrates,hi s view of the^phases of maturity. 

While at first glance it might seem that the desirable definition of 
maturity would be that associated with either the existential or the crea- 
tive phase as labeled by Jurig, it is probably more useful to work toward 
helping individuals be demonstrably conscious of where they are on the 
continuum in each particular situation, ^ince the boundaries (between 
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FIGURE 9 

GROWTH AND MATURITY POSSIBILITIES 
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(from Pnyarifis^ EiiucatUmal Trainhii^ ConsultantSr Nt)rthwest Lab)^ 

phases and st'a^es) arc relatively permeable and may well be situation- 
specific. There is.no "best" position, only ap '^informed'' one. The notion 
.of dynamic movement presented by jiiri^^s cgtj^i.stent with the familiar 
Maslovian hierardiy of needs in that it dt^ciilk^s .a\ (constantly expanding 
set of goals toward which one is striving. ^ ^ , 5 

■■■■ • . . ■'. ' . ■ ■ ^ 

. 3. SYSTEMATIC REFLECTIVITY. This cpmpetency)refers to the yvay an 
individual regularly uses past ^experience to /influence and inform, the 
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nature of the subsequent jexperience, It is the notion of living life as a set 
of working hypotheses which, as an action researcher, one tests pn an on- 
going ba^is, using each set of results to formulate additional working 
hypotheses to be tested. Viewing problem situations from a long-term 
perspective is also central. This long-term perspective .entails moving 
periodically from^ a relatively low level of analysis to a higher level of 
analysis, stepping back from the trees in order to see the forest, periodi- 
'cally reminding oneself of the ultimate objectives and viewing the gains or 
losses that might accrue in the short run from taking certain action within 
the larger context. 

The reflective person challenges the common practice of organizing 
the world into logic -tight compartments where we ofte,n don't know, 
what we know. A Persian proverb expresses the point beautifully: 

There are four kinds of men: 

He who knows not and knows not he knows not; he is a 
^ fool, shun him. • 

He who knovys not and knows he knows not; he is sim- 
ple, teach him. 

He who knows an.d.knows not he knows; he is asleep, 
Wcike him. . , 
He who knows and knows he knows; he is wise, follow 
him. 

These three broad categories of intrapersonal competence proaclivUy, ^ 
maturity and systematic reflectivity — are among those on which we can 
assess , potential candidates and about which they can be educated and ' 
supported in refining. 

• Vtork'Rtiated Characteristics. While the> following items many might ■ 
consider to be'self-evident, they are included because it is essential that 
we be explicit about bur expectations of people. Those hiri ig; training, • 
and supporting linking agents should test their assumptions about the 
characteristics they believe are important. Some suggested characteristics 
which are. work-related then, dre that the linking agent — 

1. takes initiative. ' \ ^ 

Z can be depended upon to follow through. ' . 

- 3. is productive, c?n be described as having high output. 

. 4. exhibits competence, accomplishes tasks effectively. ' 
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5. displays, loyiilty to ihv groups with which" (sjhc is as- 
sot'wtcd aiTd the t)rj^nni/,atit)n \\n which (s)hc works. 



Evidence regarding these attributes is usually available from one's own 
experience or from previous employers. 

. ( Pcrsi}ml Qualitii'!:i. There might be some argument as to the legitimacy 
ofMncluding perscVnal qualities in any consideration of competencies or 
, skills. They are important in the way in which professional staff are as- 
sessed by their superiors and colleagues, as well as the way in which they 
are perceived and received by clients. It appears to be helpful to be explicit 
about si)me of these qualities, and sharing them' with potential staff gives 
them a clearer picture of our values and expectations for them in their 
interactions with us and' our clients. They are included as suggestive of 
the type of things to be considered. A good linking agent — 

I. expresses' hinvherself in an open, straight-forward, 
' and candid maimer. 

?. appears self-directed, autonomous. 

3. conveys that hisher prior experience has been varied, ^ 
meaningful, ;and useful and that from it (s)he has de- • 
v<.'loped a sense of pc^rsp^ctive. 

4. displays a sense of and concern fpr justice. 

V 5. exhibits integrity. ' . * 

j. t«. demonstrates'a concern ft)r-his/her own growth. 

c triggers enthusiasm-^ih and energi/es others. 

"\ ^ 8. exhibits 'ii s^nse of humor. ^ 

displays social behavior appropriate-to the client sys- c 
' ^ . tem. . ' V ' ' ' 



Sieber,"* based on his extensive study of the Pilot State exU^nsion agents,*' 
suggests adding: , ' 
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has low ego nuuds: 

posfiossus hi'gh tolerance for frustration, 
exhibits orderliness/ , . 

13. has the ability to enjoy new experience. 

14. can exploit multiple role relationships for achievement 
of tasks. 

'15. maintains professional aloofness . from internal poli- 
tics. , . ■ ' 

.', ' . ^ 

\6: has the ability to assess and exploit situations* for 

achievement of tasks. " . 



In the preceding paragraphs, four classes.of com.petencies or charac- 
teristics seen as prerequisites' to any technical training for linking, agents 
have been outlined. W.hen selection decisions are being made, such attri- 
butes and appropriate others should be consciously explicated, consid- 
ered, modified, and ranked to conform to the requirements in an indi- 
vidual situation. These attributes are not the sort of thing erfsily modified 
by training interventions. Of course, it is possible and desirable- to provide 
an. environment the norms of which reinforce and support these attri- 
blites in linking agents. If one can secure a group of 1 in kil^g. agents who 
possess these attributes in appropriate measure, then the chances for 
successful training in the technical skills required, the focus of the next 
•subsection, will be greatly enhanced. Figure 10 arrays these distinguishing 
features in relationship to the ten linking agent roles described and de- 
notes the author's estimate of the relative impc^rtance of each cluster of 
prerequisite attributes to each role. , , 

Technical Skill Clusters for Linking Agents 

* ■ - ' 

o ' Vye are all familiar with the phaiomcua embodied in tTie statement of 
"The best laid plans of mice and men . . ./' arid 'The road to hell is paved 
with good intentions." Once we have a bead on the particular job of a 
given linking agent, we 'can then be more precise in delineating the skills 
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ntvded to execute the job iind'in tissessin^ the ex'tent h) which they are 
present or need to be develupt^d. Skills can bo defined as "effective be- 
havioral implementation of ^oals. intention?? and plans, and affeetivelif 
appropriate expression t)t feelings, valines, ideas, opinions, tmd sensitivi- 
ties." (Schindler-Kainman and Lippill, 1975. p. 22h.) Those who bemoan 
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the lack of a curriculum focusing on behavioral skill development in k)cial 
relations and social pmblem-solying, especially in school settings, have a 
good point.. That a broad repertoire of behavioral skills or implementation 
competencies is required of linking agents is not likely to receive argu- 
ment from the r^jaders of this chapter. What is needed is a series of 
training episodes combined with multiple support systems where linking 
agents can discover and be confronted by the incongruities between their 
action-intentions and their action effects. (Readers interested in an in- 
depth treatment uf the difficulties involved in helping professionals per- 
ceive the gap between their espoused theory-of-action and their actual 
thebry-ih-use so as to enhance -their professional effectiveness should 
read Argyris 1964, 1976a; Argyris and Schon, 1974.) 

The laboratory approach has been an exceptionally useful vehicle for 
such skill development. It provides the kind of feedback and motivation 
to re-practice and to try, try again in order to develop greater clarity and 
behavioral competence. The laboratory method of experiential learning, 
in a simplified form, can be portrayed as follows: 



i FIGURE 11 

ELEMENTARY CONSTRUCTS OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARisJING 




TESTING IMPLICATIONS ■ O.BSERVAl IONS AND 

OF CONCEPTS IN NON-RISK SfrUAriONS>V. \ REFLECTIONS 




FORMATION OF ABSTRACT CONCEPTS 
AND GENERALIZATJONS 
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This approach is put forward here as one recommended rnode for 
training;/ where appmpriate. It has the advantage of offering participants 
a chance to try things out in settings where they are not "playing for 
keeps/' to receive helpful feedback and critique about their performance, 
to practice a new iteration of the skill, and to develop increasing confi- 
dence before going out to tbc» real world. If .the linking agent's support 
system is designed appropriately, the concept of laboratory education can 
be applied at the level of the actual job itself, with each tfanjsaction of 
episode with a client being viewed as a trial situation to be learned from. 

Naturally, the loamjng process is somewhat more complicated than 
the elementary diagram alx)ve might suggest. See Lippitt's formulation of 
the element's bolow in Figure 12 for added detail. It is useful in designing 
training evc»nts and in focusing the specification of requisite skill clusters. 

In addition to the prerequisite \:Orttpetencies and attributes alreacly 
noted, and against the backdrop of a preferred method o'f providing train- 
ing and education for linking agents, nine skill clusters will be described 
briefly; clusters which need opera^ionalizatioh and incorporation in a 
trainrhg program, depending upon the specific job of a given linking 
agent. ' . . 

The nine are: ' ^ - 

• Pmblem-Solving Skills 
•j Communication- Skills 

• Resc^urce Utilization Skills • 

• Planning Skills ^ 

• Process Helping Skills - 

• Implemi^n'tation Skills 

• Content/Subject Matter Knowly^dge 

• Evaluation and Documentation' Skills 

• Survival Skills 

Problem 'Solving Skills. There are many generic approaches to 
probIern-st:>lving, and the linking agent hJs an array of tools which mjght 

,-^rtswer to problem posted on page 234: 
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FIGUUH 12 • 

PARTS OF LHARNINC PROCESS INSlDt: THH LHAUNLR 
OR LEARNING SY^ IHM'. • ' 
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Uno i>f thi' in>;rL'dit,'nts inside nf us th.»it h.is to ^ct linkod stwnohow to K-h.u'ior is .sonu' 
kind of ct)j;nitiv"i* content; i///l)rm(//n);i or htoirlt-d^^c it isofton tilled. A secofid in^rodicnt is^i 
belief that the bit of infinmcition has rcU-vtmcc for t hi- self. The sense of relevance may be 
connected tp or help generate, a yi.7(i/ or a I'tUtw oi^hrlitf And t>ften, a yoi?/ or value helps 
generate an ititetition ^nd commltmnit :n t - at this point the inteniaj prtaesses of the .self 
are sneaking up on action, but we stil! have no guarantee that ideas will be converted into 
overt action. 



Reprinted by penTiissiori\")Uhe publisher from R. Lippitt, Linkage Prob- 
lems and Process in Labi)ratory Education. In K. Benne, L. Bradford, J. 
Gibb, and R, Lippitt (Kds.), The Laboratory Method of Changing and 
Learning: .Theory and Application. Palo Alto, California: Science and Be- 
havior, 1975, p. lSh-@ 1975 by Science and Behavior.* ■ " 
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Lv N TL's Prub!om-Si)!ving UiH)k- 



be of nssistnnLX' in iiny given sitiiatiDn { 
let> KMf fmm's Sy^tcttuttic Ptvhlcm Solviti 
zaiiou Problem -Solvitis:^, Schmuck's Sitn^ltiDn-Tiii-gut-Path (STP process). 
•"The rntional problem-solving sequence ^enerolly includes: 



1. defining the problem (or diiignosing the sitUiition), 

"Z. iissessing the conditions surrounding the problem and 
tht-Mr rcliitive weight ( This is typically done using some 
form of force fk'ld iiiiiilysi's), 

3. genemting same set of iiction nlterniitives 

4. choosing from among them and instituting an action 
plan, 

» ■ . ■ 

5. monitoring the iinplementation-of the plan in such a 
way that a feedback liiop exists: 



► This is a linear problem-solving appnuich. Within it, or as a substitute 
fur it, there aa* various non-linear (so-called "creative") strategies which 
can be incorponUed: Brainstorming, images of potentiality, Synectics, di- 
vergt'nt thinking — these are labels for some of the main variations. . 

It isvrucial that, linking agents get a solid grip on the general problem 
situation. Only by delimiting their efforts can they hope to succeed, Clas- 
.sifying problem situations in some way so as to reduce the area of inquiry 
is called for. Recent work at the Northwest Lab has triads a rather, useful 
distinction arriOng three types of problems that might call for different, 
sorts of problem-solving techniques. First \s teclinicdl prohlcfti'solvinii^, 
wherein both the current state of affairs and the desired end point are 
known and able to be .specified. In this instance a systems analysis or 
operations research mode is an appropriate problem-solving approach; 
Second is !K^-called theoretical problem -folvin^, where the current state of 
affairs can limited, but the desired end state cannot be specified. This 
type cajls for an action research appmach which will develop a series of 
iterations leading to an agreea^ple ,end point (the RUPS process is one 
operational version of this action rese<irch approach). The third type is 
philosophical p)roblettt :k)lvin^, where there is clarity as to thecurreht state of 
affairs as well as desired multiple end states, but fundamental disagree- 
ment'as to the desirability pf one or more of the possible end states. In this 
instance, the problem-solving appmach of choice is conflict resolution and 
negotiation procedures. , 
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Eisurriiin (l^)7A) su^^^csts lh»it virtailly iiny sitiMtion in li hum«in sys- 
lum can Ix* viuvvud aiul iiddrosscd »is ii fX)tL»nti<illy solvable problem or set 
,'V( pa)blfms of one of ihc following tvfvs: 

1. DisU)rtL'd or non-f\isU*nt fx-ra'ptions of rolevMnt real- 
ity ' ' 

2. Distorted or non-existent eonimunicnU^^ns iimon^ 
subsystems that need to colliibonite 

3. Feelings of frustnition 

4. Feelings of imj.x)tence ♦ 

5. Undifferentiiiteu dissiitisfiiction with tho sitiuition iis it 

is. . , 

6. Vti^iieness or confusion re^nrdinj^ direction of niiijor 
objectives. ■ ■■ • 

7. Minimal or non-existent t^ommitment to explicitly 
stilted hi^h priority ^oals 

8. inadetjuate ability to formulate plans to achieve ex- > 
1 piicitly stated high priority goals 

9. Inadequate ability to make decisions relating to explic- 
itly stated high priority goals 

10; Inadequate ability to implement high priority action 
• plans 

•■ 

IL Inadequate attet\tion devoted to the maintenance of 
the system 

12. l-xistence of untiipped, surplus, valuable resources 

Kobcrg and Bagnall provide several 'hundred useful tools and techniques 
in a corhpendium entitled 7 "//c Univen^al TnwcU'r: A Com pan hm for Thnsc on 
Problem -SoMny,^ /ownitn/s. ' ■ 

There is a need for'hnking agents to develop a repertoire of usable 
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prLiblum-st>lvin^ iipprojchi's,' to Ix* to c Kissity prolMcin sitiKitioiis so 
thiit thu iipprDpriiitf Uvhnolo^y uin omployi'J, iind to knu\\' whvn to 
c*ill tor lu'lp in *iny otu' ot tlv suhst.i^es ot the p'rohk'ni-solvini; prutvss. 

CoffUfiuniaitiofi Skilh. I'his clustiM\ol skills cona»ntriiti»s on ^I'noric 
cummiiniiMtion proivssi'S, Linking iigunts mvd to Kwc wi»ll-di'VL»kiped 
oral, tyrittoii, *ind other (mediati'd) comnuiniCiitinn skills. In tvrtiiln siUui- 
tions thi'y will Iv idllod ufxm tn niiikc prcscnttitii)ns to individiuils.or 
gn)up!j. thiit will rv-quiri' the usf t)t prosi'nttition aids, Thrrc will Ix* sitiwi- 
lions whiTiN///( S^/(»;/my sA///.-; iin* noci'ssary. in order tn mow productively 
fonvcird on do'iigenda. In most sitUiitii>ns, lu tiiv //s/ivz/mx ^kill^ are im^vra- 
live;for ettectivi* conmiunieation'. There are siUiailDns where a one-way 
mode of ciimmugication, th^uigh not the preferred mode fi.ir many linking 
agi»nts given, thi'ir likely value set! will Ix* ealled ior. Various aids are 
available tor developing and refining orul coniniuniaitioii ^.kilh: there are 
several excellent resouaes for developing and refining skills in written 
communication (see Writing* for K(S////s. 1974; F'ar West Lab's Modulo on* 
Technical Writing, 1V74). The sulx'om^xjnents uf effective. ////tT;uTs*»;m/ 
'cortifijutiiaUioii hiwv also Lven captured in various training programs,* in- 
cluding thi)se develojX'd by Northwest Lab and the Center for tiduca- 
^tional Policy and Management. . 

Resource Utilization Skills. At, several p)ints in the process of interact- 
ing with a client group, linking agents are likely to heed to call upon 
a»sources other than themselves. Sensitivity in knowin^ when to "refer" 
ns opposed to offering uneself as the resource is an essential ingredient in 
successful resourcv utilization and is likely to Ix' enhan<:ed to the extent 
that the linking agent is fully converj^ant with the resources available and 
the circumstances under xvhich their use wc)uld be appropriate, . 

The backbone uf the linking agent's fortnal information resources 
remains the ERIC data base and its cohi pan ions, no\\' accessible by com- 
puter injocatiiuis in^almo«-:t every state. I'he more than thirty data bases 
(in addition to LKIC) \ nich can now bii accessed via computer add im- 
measurably to the infwination that the linking agent caii bring to the 
client. Unfortunately these sources are not free; cost may become a factor 
as well as turnaround time. Linking agents need not develop retrieval 
skills to ihe point \where they would .qualify as full-time . retrieval 
speciafists, but introductory ti'a'ining in the use .of a computer temiinal 
and familiarity' with the main indexes used in educat.ion, KIE (Resources 
in Education) and CTJE (Current index to journals in Education), as well as' 
Si)me actual.rxfxrience fingering microfiche and using a microfiche reader 
and/or reader printer wilJ be' invaluable to effective functioning. A recent 
compt^ndium, /\ Guidi' to Sources vf Ldnaitiotial hiformatiofi, by Woodbury 
(1976), should be on the shelf of every linking agent. It is ^hc best to date, 
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though notnbsolutuly current of this writing. 

In addition to formal information resources, the linking agent should 
be able to access o^/itT \no^mm^mik rcsoura'^, either products or programs 
themselves or infonnation about projects in which, pn)ducts have lx?en 
used. Most large *K:ale Information centers have develop<.*d procedures for 
cataloguing so-called "fugitive" data of thjs sort. There are specialized 
centers which i;wentory a variety of curricular materials. KPIH (Hduca- 
tiontii Pmducts Information Kxchange, New York, NY) is an exemplary 
source of ''consumer-oriuntcd" information on products of interest to 
edMcators. Additionally, the linking agent would do well to either develop 
or gain access to some bank of human rcmninva. The maintenance of such- 
files is .an almost overwhelming ' task, and initially linking agents will 
probably rely on their personal contacts. But as one's clientele expands, it 
becomes necessary to draw upon a larger and larger pool of human talept 
to supplement one's own resources. Various meiyis have been employed 
foi* this purp()se. RISH in Pennsylvania has published a directory of 
human resciurces for their state. The National Learning Disatiilities Assis- 
tance Project (NaLDAP) at The Network maintathsan active file on McBee 
cards of several hundred consultants in various oteas. 

Based on our own experience, the difficulties with using human re- 
source files effectively, other than the normal storage, currency, and qual- 
ity control issues, extend to such difficult matters as: How to provide 
adequate incentives to the consultants who make up the pool when any 
one of them may be* used very little if at all? How to share in the success of 
in referral that really succeeds yet disown the failures. Most knotty of all, 
how to get people (i.e., linking agents) who are rather good consultants in 
their own right to avoid feeling less than successful if they have to refer to 
an outsider,, especially one who couldn't possibly be as good as they 
would be — if they only had time. 

To date, the most complete training .pa)gram directly related to re~ 
source utilization in education remains the Educational Information Con- 
sultant (EIC) developed by Far West Lab. 

Plamiitis^ Skills, The cluster of skills associated with planning focuses 
on the "getl^ng ready" ^vjrk necessary to assure success during imple- 
mentation of an improvement effort. It calls for a systematic and cautious 
look at the job ahead and a delineation of the aetion i^teps to be taken, the 
resources required at each point, the antieipatian of ptobable pitfalh and 
"crunch" points, determination of budget and other resource allocation re- 
quirements, the ability to move from global statements of intent to op>era- 
tional statements that are actionable. It is helpful for linking agent's to 
haye at least a rudimentar)' knowledge of various systematic chartint^ proce- 
dures, including flowcharting, PERT charting, fault-free analysis, and the 
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like, in urdor to iirmy a picluro of the imjx'ndin^ oftorl tor Ihoir own iisi* 
and/or tho clients. Abilitius in "o!)«iUU/in^ for work" those whu will bi.» 
implementin^v; ii pa)^ram are also desin^bk'. I'Aamplos mi^ht include en- 
gaging in review and rellectiC)!! sessk)ns concerning the plan or engaging 
in mle plavs rt^lated tu anticipated dilemmas (in order to practice the 
behavic^rs f^at may Ix* needed in the real situatu)n in a simulation where 
failure will not, iei>pardi/e the actual effort). The preceding three skill 
clusters obvk)Usly aiv integral parts of this cluster. 

Linking agl^nts able to empKiy systematic planning will also benefit 
by using various means of diagnosing relevant organi/.atu)nal compo- 
nents so as to locate the o^ptimal entry fX)ints and discern the best path for 
the ultimate change effort. Though there are a numlx^r of tools available 
to the linking agent, all require some understanding of their underlying 
principles and practice in their use in order to Ik* used effectively. • 

ProtCi^ii Hi7;)/>/y Skilh. At virtually every point of contact \. ith a client 
group, use* of certain process skills holds the promise of vastly improving 
the effectiveness and degree of satisfaction of the overall effort. The link- 
ing agent should strive to deveK>p a complex of skills including: com- 
municatm;,f fccliti^^ii appropriately; ut tivc Ihtvmn^ and feeding back of implicit 
and explicit cues rt^garding understanding and satisfaction; //roimimy affcc- 
tive' supfxnt and legitimizing openness when appropriate; cof i front it 
when necessary to resolve problems or surface underlying issues; and 



^Amim^ [hv nu)sl hi-lpful simrti's which shinild be inspt'Ctod by the intea'Sk'd TLMdor *iro 
Dwv,»MO.s;«y tfu' Pn^ft'ri'itottal C/mju/c of Si fwola - by FijV(*( al, (1S*73). o series of inslruniL'nls 
•develupi*d for tist* in tho COPI-D Projocl and the series of checklists developed by 
Hnvelock to accompany A Cutdc to httun\itioti (available' only in ERIC ED036256). . 

A.>;roup of reference tools of immunse utility to ihosivwilh a behavioral science 
orientation or inclination are the /^n^m*!/ Harttihuykii for Group Facilitators and yfatiiibookii of 
Structured I xperienccs hr Human Rt'latiofts Tratniti<^ by Pfeiffer and Jones, There are now six 
volumes of the former and seven volumes of the latter. The Sehmuck and Ruhl^el Hatitiihkyf' 
of Or^aruziitioH DtTch^minit iti Scftooh (1^72) is alsti a valuable source of diagnostic insiru-. 
men Is. Lake and Miles, in their recent compendium. Mt'rtSMriMy hhrntati Bchiwior (1^73), 
brinj; together and review a vast array of instruments useful to change practitioners, as do 
Pfeiffer and Heslin in thvir Itt^itrumcti tat ion iti hiumutt Ki/ti/ , */ - /^.;/«i«v; (1^73. 1976), 

Thcye are ulher sources, of particular instruments w.th sjryiny; de^rees of focus, 
including; the principal instruments deveU»ped by the I I) I A sponsored Leaj^ue of. 
OH)perolin^ SehooI> in Southern California headed by (loodlad, and the Organizational 
Needs Inventory (ONI) developed ul The NKTWOKK and based on Have lock's early work. 
St)meof ihesecon be easily used and hand-seored while others, dependingon the number 
of respt)ndents' and the perseverance of the linking- agents, require access to computer 
facilities. 

For lhi>se with access to a computer, there are al least two computerized programs 
which pri)foss:lo measure i)rgani/alional characteristics in a comprehensive way: the 
CHA\irtJS. Program underdevelopment by Bowers ond his colleagues at Michigan and 
the PROFILH Procedure developed by Bass, Both utilize. a questionnaire as input' to a 
program and bulh are based on factor analytically developed models of organizational 
variables which must be taken into account in a major change effort. 
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rok'takm^^, in the sonst» of de'velopin^ i'mptUhy. coupU'd with the jbility to 
pi)rtray the pojjition of others in n \vay that does not make thorn teel as if 
they are being psychoanalyzed. 

More specifically, it's very tfesirable that the linking agent develop the 
ability to make a "pukess intervention" directed at .increasing..the clients' 
avvarcness of what thvy are doing and enhancing Iheir si»nse of , control 
over tbeir actions. This calls for ob^cnuittotml actii^itivity and the ability to 
iftdiuv rcflevtivity in others so that they can examine their actions in a way 
that is not thaMtening. Question-asking directed at checking pmgress and 
focus an? ingredients in process interventions. Recent work in education 
has highlighted the importance of values and their centrality to individu- 
als' attitudes and actions. Thus, it would be useful foi» linking agents to 
deC-elop a familiarity with ihiIhcs clarificathn tcchtiiqucs and exercises. A" 
wide range of useful tools for process helping is available, including mapy 
from the Pfeiffer and Jones series and the CEPM "Strategies of Organisa- 
tional Change" program reports. 

Sometimes, pn)cess problems arise which reijuire far more thaa 
well-timed interpretations of ongoihg behavior or data collc»ction and 
feedback cycles. For example, the teachers and principal may find them- 
selves repeatedly engaging in patterns of interactions which everyone 
agrees aw debilitating. Eiseman (in preparation) has developed proce- 
dures Which take linking agents step-by-step thrt)Uj^h the process of de- 
signing a full-fledged intervention plan to cope with such counter-pro- 
ductive interaction patterns. Because of their usefulness in resolving the 
kfhds of conflict which school people continually encounter, his 'transi- 
tion' procedures are especially relevant to linking agents, . 

huplenteutation Skills, As has been noted by recent observers of the 
scene (e.g., Fullan; 1975b), the bulk of attention in both research and 
practice has been it?lated to the steps leading up to and including the 
decision to adopt a program. Some preplanning may occur and be more 
or less syKlematic, but it is increasingly obvious (Berman and McLaughlin, 
1974) that the implementation phase is critical to the success of a program 
improvement effort. Runkel (personal communication) called attentioato 
the striking convergence of t,hese finding?; with some in other fields asa 
reported by Coleman (1971), Fairweather (1972), Glaser and Taylor (1973), 
and the NationalTnstitute of 'Mental,Health (1971). . 

The linking agent, in order to be of assistance at this stage of the 
process, needs to be able to employ the skills listed above in situations 
that will, in all likelihood, be more hectic than those that preceded the 
actual implen^entcltion. During implementation, questions of logistics and 
resource allocation, often shrouding emerging value issues, etc., come to 
the fore in a way often difficult to deal with. Hall and" his colleagues have 
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cmpiriCiilly doriwd hicmrihy t»l UMiu»ms \\hW\\ luvJ to Ix' l.ikon iiUi» 
acanmt during impU'iiu'tit.ilkin (Hiilld oL, Wh), It is nu»st prDbablu Ihol 
povviT and status issiK's (Cii.m|iiinta. \^^7^) will .Hsii i\nw \o \hv fore 
during impk»nu'ntatii)n iind rt'v|intv pnunpl attt-ntmh hy linking; 

A a)mpt'llin>!;aasi^ t\in Ix' madi' tor iikhidln^ lhPu>lkvtk)n of data 
tha)U>;h a'lativvly tornial humms as a ivntral itunfX)rK'nt in program ini- 
pri)Vi»mont L'^forts, wivthor or tu»t such ottt)rts in vol w linking a^rnts. 
Milusi'h//.. (I%W) li.ivotloMTilxHl thi' utility ot a surwy krd Kick approach 
to organizational chan>;c. and liowors {W^) hiis dc'mi>nst rated its effec- 
tiveness. ' , 

It is useful for the linking a^ent to develop a fvrspective on o^^iini/a- 
lions' capacity for ^n)wth. Sonu* of the more promising approaches to this 
are thosi' deveh»^X'd by Jiin^ aWd his Ci^llea^ues at Ni>rth\vest Lab and 
. prt^sented as part of^tht'ir IMl'lV III I rjining, wherein or>;ani/ations are 
characterized as to their ri.^lative maturity in .\ schema paralleling; that of 
developnu^ntal psythi»h»>»y ft)r individuals. Likert's Systems 1-4 Frame- 
work (1^75) presi'Uts d well known continuum of or^ani/atit)n typos.* 
I'iseman (Ui74) presi*nts an t)utline for an'optimally functioning or^ani/a- 
lion which is determined by tlie extiMit to which it is "dynamically 
homeostatic," .Mtional," "autom)mous," "collalx)rative/' and "commit- 
ted to improving* the tjuality of life/' . 

liach of thesi,* schemas offers a useful way for viewing organizations 
as whole creatures having dynamic capabilities, hach offers the advantage 
of bcMng applicable whether the unit of analysis is the district, the build- 
ihg, or the subiinit within a building. Unfortunately, Likert's is the only 
one that to date has sptvific instrumentation keyed to the model. 

During implementation it is probable that one or mt)re ptn^ple will 
need to assume a leadership role in order to assua* the effort's forward 
pa)ga»s*>. Familiarity with lauknihip >tyli Md issues related to it should be 
in the store of knowledge of the linking agent. Reviewing the Work of 
Hersey and BKinchord (1^^72) !S perhaps the most efficient way for the 
interested agent to develop a greater understanding of the function lead- 
ership style can play in the success of an effort. Further, it is probable that 
st^meone, in many cas<.'s the linking agent, will need to play Aayordination 
function, engaging Ix} activities such as division of labor, adjxjstment of 
rest>urces, and clarification of roles. Also, important c\rv pnwidinif MipfHjrt 
fin the actkm efforts thn>ugh communit>ition to individuiils in the hierarchy 
who can endorse or applaud the effort; as well as to those who can 
facilitate movement to or from the ^desired direction; soliptiu}^ feedback 
regarding interim success as well as expa*.ssions of concern about emerg- 
ing problems; orcfe/r^i^>i.v:7't.*'^VHi/c "celeimitions" so that participants feel a 
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sense of dynamic movement toward the desired goals; and facilitating goal 
•restatement sa^d adjustcneni. 

ContentlSnbject Matter Knowledge. This clUster._of skills, relates to con- 
• tent or subject matter as typically defined. It is important to vievv;m)a'5s as 

. content at appropriate ppints, and in many cases the only content exper- 
tise that the linking agent must be 8ure to be on top of is that related to 
process. The biggest danger for linking agents is the creation of expecta- 
tions on the part of the client. as to the content, exj:>ertise of the linking 
agent, expertise on which delivery cannot ultimately be relied. One must- 

« convey clearly that one is an expert in identifying and drayving on* re- 
sources in reading, not that one is a reading expej;t (unless one is). For the 
Product Peddler knowledge of only a specific set of tangibles is called for. 
For the Infoiftation Linker, the content is typically of formal data bases 
and collections of information. The Program Facilitator is expected to 
possess a range of superficial knowledge about a variety of programs and 
may have in-depth knowledge in knowing where to get it, by employing 
skiUs which would be classified in the preceding Resource Utilization skill 

, cluster. . . 

When. linking agents find themselves in situations with both long- 
term potential (e.g., multi-year efforts), and a particular content focus 
such as reading or special education, it is essential that they "develop, as a 

; minimum, faniitiarity with the main issues in the field, an understanding of 
the historical trends and roots which have led up to the cillfTent state of 
the art, a grasp of the distinguishing features of particular approaches or 
conceptual subdivisions in the content area,. and knowledge of the ac- 

. knowledged experts who have name recognifion with practitioners and 
other audiences. 

Given that the work of the linking agent is going to occur in school 
settings where the curriculum is the ranking priority, a cluster of elemen- 
tal knowledge and skills related to the generic process of curriculum devel- 
'opnient is essential.^ Additionally, it is well to have sc^me sense of the 
distihctibn between curriculum as the content of education and instruc- 
tion as the process. Instructional practice and technology is an area, where, 
much vvork has been dpne that the linking agent can take ready, advanr 
tage of. The Work of Ely and others in the Instructional Development 
Institute project is exemplary in tbis regard. 

Not all the work of the linking agent-will be focused on the classroom 
as an isolated linit. Therefore, knowledge of, and sensitivity to, the reality 



Ms an initial text, Tyler's classic Busic Prinaplc.^ of Curriculum mui lust nu t io>tJ(fl969X remains 
as gtHxi a starling point as any, Goodlad (1966) has ».-xtunded tho early vvDrk of Tyler in a 
•useful way. . 
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of administrators is desirable. Lipham's work in the field is well known, 

' arid .the 1964 yearbook of NSSE, Behavioral Science and Educational Administ- 
presents a reast^nable perspective 'on developpients, as well as 
tracing the history of the- field. Sinc^ many linking agents will themsejves 
have been former teachers or adifiinistrators,. the issue of perceived 
homophily or heterophily should not be ignored in their preparation. 
These terrns refer to the extent to which they are likely to be seen as "more 

. like/' i.e., homophilous with, or-i"n:j|.>re unlike," i.e., heterophilous wifh, 
their potential clients. (These terms and their variations should probably 
head the list of jargon which linking agents should cornmit to memory 
for use at professional meetings.) 

In addition to the sets of content knowledge noL^d, given the re- 
quirements of most fuH-bore program irriprovement efforts, the linking 
agents should develop a basic understanding of the process of planned 
c/wn<^v,* in education.** • . 



, ••Seminal works reHei tin^ the dominant social psychijlo>;ical perspective include Lippitt, 
Watikin, and Westley's Dynamics of Phnnl'd Chan^^e (1958); Milus'. Innovatioh^ in Education 
(1964); and Ben n is, Benne, and Chin's The Planning of Change. Volume I {1%1), Volume 11 
(1969), Volume Iir (1976). Another important entry in this tradition \s The iaUnatory Method 
of (3hangin}i; and Uaniin^rTheory and Application (1975) by Benne, Bradford, Gibb,. and 
Lippitt, . 

In tL-rms of research specifically directed at program improvement efforts in schools, 
the most notable are Sieber aiid Seashore's study of the Pilot State Dissemination effort 
P972); Gm)dlnd*s study of. the Pilot- State Dissemination effort (1972); Goodlad's I/D/E/A 
serie-s (197S) based on the five years of the League of Coof)erating Schools in Southern 
California; and the Rand Change.Agent Studies (1975) of federally-sponsored innovative 
proj^^cts. Related entries are the oft-igiiored Ort^o/i Studies (Schalock et aU 1972) and 
Schmuckt'/ al., Handbook of Ori^anizat tonal Dci'elopment in Schools (1972). Piele's recent sum- 
mary is also of particular interest to linking agents. 

There aa? also \\ few useful educational or training packages or programs. Virtually all 
have been supported with federal money. Huvelock^sC/w«x*.' Aj^ent':: Guide to lnnovati{in in 
Education (1973) and Have lock and Have'lock's Training for Chan^^e A^enl: (1973) drbvv. upon 
the vast compendium of research conducted by him and his colleagues ac the Institute for 
Social Research in its Center for Rest.*arch on Utilization of Scientific'Knowledge (CRUSK). 
Mick, paisley, et al. prt)duced three volumes as a part of an early (aborted) effort tn, 
establish'a training program for educational extension agents (1973). Banathy c/ al, at the 
Far West Lab, developed an- extensive Six-vcilume modular series directed at para- 
profe^sionals in, Development, Dissemination, and Evaluation (1972). Previously noted is 
the output of Northwest Regional Laborat.ories Improving Teacher Competencies Pro- 
gram^ presently packaged as the PODS Program (Preparing OD Specialists), The Lab's 
products constitute an extensive sequential graining effort for ind'ividuals who" wish to 
work as change agents in educational settings. • 

' Fortunately, a ciirrent effort funded by NIE will enable these products tb be mod- 
ularized and' tailored to the specific needs kif linking agents. The Center for Educational 
Policy and Management (CEPM. formerly CASEA) as well as Research for Better Schools, 
Ing,, (RBS) have also procfuced .publications or training materials of interest to linking 
agents. A useful^uide to these.and other materials developed by the Labs and Centers is 
th^ Educational Di^sehiinatiun and Linkin*^ Assent Source BiH)k (1976), a product of the Coopera- 
tive fntcrlab Project cura^ntly sp<)ns4.) red by NIE. 
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Eimluation and Documentation Skills, \n this cluster are skills related to: 
designing and conducting.^rm«f?iv amliiations, producing data useful to 
the redirection of the project 'effort; (occasionally) providing for some sort 
of summative or impact assessment of.,outcomes; and documenting fhe* 
Work effort.. 

/ Evaluation tends to be viewed, negatively by many practitioners. Most' 
of their experiences are bad ones: evaluation activities are disruptive,, 
insensitive to ijjstructional needs and time-consuming/ taking time away 
from teaching; the information provided is over their heads, technically' 
and rarel/^lf-ev1dent1y useful to the system, building, or teachers; eval-o 
uation is used for "political" purposes, i.e., "proving" minorities are in- 
ferior. But increasingly, external agents are able to neutralize these histori- \ 
caUy negativeiConnotations. Close work with clients has enabled them to 
elevate the leyel of discQui:se, usefully expiore ongoing project activities 
and ultimate impact as wiell as fruitfully examining the ^plications of one 
effort to others. 

Linking agents dojip^t nei^d.^o have an. advanced degree iri s^valuation 
or research methodplogy bui slnbuld possess some fundamer\tal under-, 
standing of ev^wmion concepts, alternative approaches, emergent issues 
.in ihe ^\e\dr^urces of technical assistance, and toQls or instruments for'use at 
variojjis'points in the process.^ • 

Documentation cd\\s for designing, in appropriate detail, some stan- 
dardizecf way of describing events of interest in the effort, analyzing ththii 
for insights,' teasing out critical incidents which have sf>ecial-relevance for 
the various audiences of the project; producing written reports at dif fer- 
vent stages of the process, and identifying potential. components of the 
project' which might be more fully described in somt^^kihd of packaged 
material. Sorne of J^e fpregoing skill clusters are interrelated, as there are 
ingredients of communication, planning, and problem-solving* involved 
in any evaluation and documentation work. 

Sunfwal Skills. This cluster is, as much as anything else, directed aI 
increasing the level of awareness and legitimizing the everpresent need to 
"stav aliye" in a professional situation. For many people the fbcus in the 
sho/t-run>irill be on coping with crises and foul-ups in the program or 
dealing with hostile group members in a school. In the long-run, isurvival 
takes on a professional development focus on,ongoing training and edu- 
cation and of expanding the group of colleagues and friends to whom one 



. *The 1969 yoarKjok of ihv N.itinn<il Society for the Study of bducatit)n, edited by Ralph W... 

'Tyler, Educational F.iuil uation: Rolc^i, Nav Mcan^, pnividi"^ »i useful intrtKluction. The 
Dffice of Planning, Budgeting and hvaluotion of USOli has recently published two very 
helpful rnonographs. X Practical Guide ti\Mca<iurini^ PwjCtt Impact on Student Achiezfemcnt, 
numbers 1 and 2. 
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can turn for co u n so 1 -^i n d so 1 ace a bo ii t va rio u s m a 1 1 e rs i n o ne 's vv o r k and 
life/ Survival- also recjuires maintaining appropriate communication vv.ith 
different levels of the client system, the resource system, and one's own 
host agency as to one's progress and plans (ct. Arends, 1^76). 

Herb Shepherd, in a delightful article, ';Kules of Thumb for Change* 
AgentsS," offers the following statement: 

• " ■ ■ \ 

Staying alive wans staying in touch with your purpc:>se. . 
It means using your skills, your emoti<.)ns, your labels 
(Lind jN 'sitions, rather than Lving used by them. It means 
hot Iving trap^K'd in other people's games. It means turn- 
iV»g yourself on and off rather than being dependent on 
the situation. It means choosing with a view to the con- 
st'quences as well as the impulse. It means going with the 
flow even while, swimming against it. It means living ip 
several worlds without being iiwallowod up in any. It 
mcvins seeing dilemmas as opportunitie.s "for creativity. It 
means greeting absurdity with laughter while trying t^O ' 
unsl'ramble it. It means capturing the rnoment in tnejijght 
of th\e future. It means seeing the environment through 
the eyes of your purp<.)Se. -. • 



Hv: offers several corollaries under a "Cl^.Nl-RAl. RULE NO. 3: 
NL:V1.R \\\)RK UPHIUL." Ihese, are: 

L- Don't build hills .is you go. 

\ ■■*«•■ ■ ■ * ■ 

' 2. Work m ihe most promising arena. • 

3. Don't u.se-one when two could do it. 

4.. Don't ovt-rorgani/.e. * 
5. Don't.argue if you*can't .xyin. 
. 6. Rlavliod a little. '\ *' . 



For linking agents, who will generall^K view themselves and he 
viewed by others as the expt^ndable factor in theVquation, the importance 
of developing and refining survival skills should btt underiicored. Natur- 
/ally, theiMnnpc^rtance is related to the type of situation in which one is 
working, but 'awareness of their existen(:e and impt)rtaKce js"criti^al. 
Thes<' nine primary technical skill clusters — Problem'-^Solving Skills^ 
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Communication Skills; Resource Utilization Skills; Planning Skills; Pro- 
cess. Helping Skills; Implementation Skills; Content/Subject^ Matter 
Knowledge; Evaluation and Documentation Skills; S'^rvival Skills — havi\ 
differential importance for the various linking agenv roles previously de- 
scribed. Figure 13 summarizes the writer's best guess of the relative pri- 

--macy of the skill clusters for effective performance x^f the ten linking agent 
roles. In virtually every area, adequate materials exist to proyifje the 
lotoivledge and uriderstaridin^^ linking agents need, and suitable tmitiitig' 

r materials can" be' adapted from existing elements and combined in ways 
most pertiiient to needed sA:/// dci^ekypmcni for a given linking agent's 
role(s). Recpnceptualization of the elements and their interrelationships 
by those with an optimistic vision will move us toward the creative blend 
solutions which are within our'reach. 

just as was illustrated earlier by the overlap of the ten roles noted in 
Figure 8, which concluded the third part of the chapter/ an inspection of 
Figures lO-and 13 shows the complementarity of the attributes and re- 
quirements for effective performance of the roles. Thus, linking agents 
should ^be able to discern qualities and skills in their colleagues which are 
incorporated in their own primary role(s), that is, there is a bit of them in 
each of their countei-parts^ Understanding and appreciating how this 
connects all linking agents together is a subtle piece of the reconceptuali- 

,zatiQn needed for the contraption work. 

The Cinking Agen^j^ in Action: * 

lx\ the preceding suhs^^ctions, a nOmbt^rof issues'" related to the multi- 
ple roles of linking agents, attributes to be assessed in their initial selec- 
tion, and primary technical skill clusters to Be developed through ah 
ongoing training program have been presented. Sections? I and II pajnted 
the larger context in bmad strokes and called for attention to knowing the 
resource system; diagnosing and comprehending a complex client system; 
and functioning in a productive way within a host agency whose'primary 
mission was not likely to be that of linking. It would be possible at this 
point for us to have a sc]uadron of fully-knowledgeable and well-trained 
linking agents ready to work with an array of client systems and able to 
draw on a rich reservoir of resources.) Hven with a squadron, "the whole 
thing" could never come together in an integrated effort. ^ 
The contraption can work, both in particular program improvernent . 
efforts and in larger systems for preparing and' supporting such individu- 
als and efforts (see Culbertson's chapter which follows). At this point in , 
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the document it may be helpful to discuss four issues relating to putting 
the schema in motion and maximizing its chance for success. These four 
issues are: 

, ; " ' >v * ■ , , 

1. Assessing why action-intents do not lead to action- 
effects ■ 

^ ' 2. The function of collaboration and the developTnent of 

an inside/outside team 

. 3. The phases of the relationship with the client system 

4. The complexity of the implementation' process. 

Each of these issues could, in itself, be the subject of an entire chapter, and 
so they will simply be sketched out.here. They constitute matters which 
need attention by the linking agent and those concerned with both man- 
agement and policy. 

Assessing Why Action -Intents Do Not Lead to Actipn-Efftxts. This phe- 
nomenon characterizes iriore of human endeavor than most of us would 
care to acknowledge. Despite the most well-conceived and carefully ar- 
ticulated plan on tfie part of linking agents, the intended outcomes will 
almost never be . achieved. Rather than lowering our expectations and 
• resigning ourselves to never achieving our goals, it is more productive to 
refine the ways we examine what is going on so that adjustments can be 
.made from one time to the next. Eisernan (in preparation) has formulated 
^he followirtg diagram fo explain ^his phenomenon. 
In the comers of Figure 14 are four primary clusters into which virtually 
all as]:>ecls of a transaction involving one or more= people can be assigned. 
The three generic problems that result in in tent ion -effects discrepancies are, ' 

1. There may be a lack of clarity with respect to the'elu*- ' 
ments of any one of the four major clusters. • 

2. There may be a conflict within a cluster between its ele- 
ments. 

3. If there is clarity and no with in -cluster conflict, there 
may be lack of cont^rua-ce between any of the four clus- 
ters. * "* . , 
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FIGURE 14. 
WHY ACTION-INTENTS DO NOT LHAD 
TO ACTION'EPFECTS 




In order ft)r action-intents to lead to the desjred action-effects, all four 
clusters must be 'clear, internally consistent, and congruent. If one vic^ws 
them'in a logical sequence, while recognizing that in any given instance 
their interactions do not necessarily follow this sequence?, one can see that 
Xhc\*oah(md valuer underlying an effort provide. the momentum leading to 
.thewc(/V/i stcp>. These, when taken, push up a^^'inai the situational demands 
and potentialities in a way which, depending on the feedback mechanisms, 
may modify any of the preceding steps. As the action steps are inevitably 
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transformed by the situational factors, the explicit and impIicit.ra?///rt//oM 
criteria influence the perception of relative success or.achievement of the 
.d&sired outcome(s) for the actor as well as the observer. Any breakdown 
or lack of congruence between or within any of .the four clusters as they 
interact in a dynamic process will, in more cases than not, produce a 
shortfall. And; of course, we can only have an imperfect knowledge of 
the future. 

Like all elementary paradigms, this one can serve as an easy -to -em- 
ploy checklist which linking agents can use to review the completeness of 
each cluster and of the probable interaction of the essential elements, or at 
least their (a ndr. relevant others') understanding of each cluster. Proce- 
dures, drawn from the skill clusters noted earlier could be employed to 
produce clarity on the content, of each cluster, as well as to check and 
. rechcck for congruence between clusters. \. 
•o Devclopmiif an Insidc-Outside Team. Virtually all of the major writers in 
the field and observers of the educational change process encourage the 
development of, an inside-outside team in any intervention. (Havelock, 
1973; jung, d.u.; Schindler-Rainman and Lippitt, 1975). In nfiost cases the 
linking agent is the outsider to the.system; the insiders are those partici- 
pants relevant to a particular effort. These authors discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of the insider versus the outsider as a change agent; 
they suggest that the optiinal solution is one which combines both so as to 
derive the benefits. and avoid the disadvantages of each. 

:Among the operational difficulties for linking agents will be identify- 
ing appropriate members of the team, assisting them in becoming more 
skillful in using external resources (including the linking agent), expand- 
ing or contracting the composition of the team to take into account chang- 
ing requirements of the ongoing process, maintaining communication 
with-ihe constituencies represented by the inside members so. that the 
inside team does not become viewed as a special iti'terest group' bent on. 
achieving its own individual purposes, guarding against the group be- 
coming captivated by its own good relations in a way that effectively 
impedes active work on the original purpose, and shifting the- linking 
ageFvts' role within the group as the relationship develops in order to 
maximize Its long-term effectiveness (see Cartwright and Zander, 1968). 

In our own .work pt The NETWORK, we have been confronted with 
a reality related to participation. Like many of our colleagues, we believe 
in increased involvement of* teachers and parent/community members in 
educational decision-making. Thus^ in a number of our projects we have 
specified involvement of repre-.entative members of thfc,>se constituencies 
as a quid pro quo for our engagement with the school. Our experience has 
dernonstrated the necessity of being flexible on this point. Many program 
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. innovations are of such modest scope that either extensive, involvenfent 
with a number of teachers or any involvement at all by paf^^nts or com- 
munity members is dysfunctional. These publics simply do not have a 
meaningful role if the matter under consideration is an innovation or a set 
of possible innovations which can be adopted by a single teacher and 
implemented without any fundamental shift in the values, promoted by 
the prograin. Hence, conscious reflection upon one's values and the ex- 
tent ta' which they impose inappropriate conditions on a given situation 
should be urged. 

The notion that the inside-outside tearn is a tremendously useful, 
vehicle for ensuring the success of change effort is usually accompanied 
by a belief that collaboration is a preferable mode of behavior between - 
professionals engaged in such. efforts. Many of us espouse collaboration 
in our work with schools arid try to promote it. What is increasingly clear 
is that there is substantial ambiguity about exactly what collaboration is.*' 

Collaboration seems to aim for a win- win situation as opposed to one 
in which there is a single victor or everyone loses. The winning or losing 
can apply to goals (of a project) or any other comp>onents or activities: As 
such, it is a phenomenon at work at several different levels simultane- 
ously, and a favorite forum for promoting it is decision-making settings or 
group meetings. Here, most professionals attempt to effect "consensus." 
The "consensus/' though rarely actually tested, is often ascribed to 
groups which produce near unanimous decisions on one or more issues. 
However, the main point to be made at this juncture, given the con- 
straints of space, is that collaboration is not the strategy of choice in every 
instance; pros and cons can and should be articulated beforeit is pro-. 
moted> Indeed, there are many instances where a, collaborative strat- 
egy is counter-productive. Eiseman (JABS, forthcoming), drawing from 
Thomas^ identifies five strategies (avoidance, competition, accommoda- 
tion, compromise,, and collaboration) and suggests they be employed, 
selectively depending upon the favorability of "the collaborative climate." 
...Peabody and Dietterich (1973) identify three strategies: collaboration, 
negotiation, and coercion, to be employed under different circumstances. 
Again, the primary point is that virtually all aspects of the individual 
situation, including explicit identification of the self-interests of relevant 
parties, especially the linking agent, need to be assessed before we de- 
velop collaborative skills for ourselves and our clients and work to dv 
velop conditions favorable to collaboration in our work. However, the 



*»Indeed, j recent search oMhe literature did not turn up any upirrational definition of the 
term, lel alone good descriptions or analyses of it ih practice. 
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realities in conteniporary schopls are simply not presently as rosy as we 
might wish.^ ^, o 

Phase of the RelatioTiship.with the Cliettt System. Stressing that what is of 
critical importance is the awareness with which the linking agents view all 
aspects of their working situation, let us turn, to the Vopic of the phases 
of the relationship. It is possible to look at any relationship between two 
people, break it into (either a- few or a great many) component parts, and 
then array them in a chronological sequence. Awareness of where one is 
in one's relatipnship with a client will aid linking agents in determinirig ' 
the best move to make at a given point. The important thing is not what 
the particular framework is, but that it is a planful one, workable and 
useful for particular linking agents. Lippitt and Lippitt (1975) identify four 
major phases in the consultation process: 

1. The phase of contact, entry, and relationship estab- 
^ lishment. 

2. The phase of contract formulation and establishment of 
a work relationship. (It should .be noted here that con- 
tract does not necessarily imply a legal document only, 
but also includes the psychological contract.) 

3. A phase of planning the goals and steps of problem- 
soiWng for the change effort. 

4. A phase of the action-taking and continuity of effort. 

. <p ■ ^ 

■ <• 

Under each of these four major phases, the authors outline 14 specific 
"work foci" such as: Helping identify and clarify the need for change, 
exploring the readiness for ch >nge, planning for involvement. They dis- 
cuss these in light of the advantages or disadvantages facing the inside or 
the outside consultant. In an earlier version (1973) of this document, the 
Lippitts delineated some 26 specific dilemmas arid related them to 11 
major phases of the relationship. These dilemmas include the power di- 
lemma, legitimization dilemma, and entry dilemma. 



^My recent case study of our experience with collaboration in the NB'rVVOI<K, ''An fc>f<;cu- 
live Director's, StTugj;lc* to Actualize His Commitment to Collaboration" revievvs our frus- 
tration (JABS, forthcoming). 
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Havelock (1973) has descijbed six major stages of the planned change ' 
process: 

I. Building the relationship 
' 2. Diagnosis 

3. Acquiring relevant resources 

4. Choosing the sulution 

5. Gaining acceptance 

o 

o Stabilizing the innovation and'gen>:vaiing self-renewal. 

These stages are viewed as sequential but have permeable boundaries 
between them as suggested by Figure 15 on the next page. 

Implentctitatiofi /sswcs. Tl\e increasing imp(.)rtance being given to un-" 
derstanding the process of implementation was noted earlier. In part, this 
increased attention is due to the realization that often the innovation ■ 
which is reported to be in place is not,^upt)n inspection, being imple- 
mented. -(Goodlad, 1975; Gross t;f al., 1971; Hall and Loucfo, 1975). A 
related difficulty not addressed here, Ires in specifying exactly what the 
core components of the innovation are st> that upon, observation one 
knows what one should be seeing. FuHan (1975)/ in a useful paper com- 
missioned by the International Management Training for Educational 
Change (IMTEC) Project in Europe, addressed the question, of implemen- 
tation as "The pij^tting into practice of thf essential characteristics of inno-' 
vation." He identified four dimension's 'as related to /determining the ex-, 
tent to which an innovation has been implemented: ^ 



I. The structure 




2. The role and'or behavior of participants 

3. Km Hv ledge and understanding as related to the iri'no- . 
vation 

4. Value internalized ' ^ 
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FIGURE i5 . 
PHASES OF THE RELATIONSHIP 



relationship 



diagnosis 



acquisition, 



choosing 



acceptcince 



r 



self-renewal 



Reprinted by permission of the publisher from .R. Havelock, The Change 
Agent's Guide to Innovation in Education. Englewood Cliffs, New Jerseyr 
Educational Technology Publications, Inc., 1973, cover. © 1973 by Educa- 
' tiunar'fechnology Publications, Inc. , 

He notes that the first two dimensions are directly observable, while 
the second two require drawing inferences from observation or interro- 
gation. Fullan makes the point that much attention to date has beea on 
studying outcomes. These studies attempt to ascertain, by observation or 
questioning whether the innovation, which is rarely defined fully in terms 
of thf four dimensions noted above, can be said to bo in place. What is not 
typically studied is the implementation process, leading up to or con- 
tributing to -the attainment of the outcome. 
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Ten factors are important to iipplementatipn, according to Fi>llan 
and Pomfret; Worthy of special emphasis is the desirability of establisliing 

mechanisms to ** ' p 

. . " ^ . ' ' ' 

co-define the naturv? of the. innovation in practice, con- 
tinuing in-service training during initial implementation, 
provioing resource support during implementation as 
well'as in the predecisional, phase, establishing feedback 
mechanisms to allay anxiety and address fjowe^ relation- 
ships between the givers ^and receivers. of feedback, the 
importance of developiiig a capacity to use "the innoya- 
^ i\ox\/' utilizing alternative evaluation appa>aches so that 
data facilitates impleiviehtation and involves clients in the 
process^(Fullan andwPomfret, 1975) r 

^ Also noted, <and related to a recent study by Pincus (1974), is the 
matter of providing incentives; While Pincus has spoken to the need to 
provide incentives for school districts to do what they don't want to do. 
Gross (1971) as well as Fullan focus on creating explicit payoffs for teachers 
and adopters so that they will be motivated to go beyond *a superficial or 
routine adoption (see Hall ct aL, 4975). ^ 

These issues, of course, will be of primary concern to linking agents 
who concentrate on later phases of program improvement efforts. But 
anyone entering' the school settehg should at least be cognizant of these 
.issues to avoid being, tripped up by fantasies about the rationality and 
realities of schools as innovating units. 



WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 



In this chapter, I have attempted to ti^resent a relatively complete 
overview of the issues which, in my opinitm, need to be considered in 
developing training programs and support mechanisms for an anticipate^ 
crop of linking agents. For st>me this paper will suffice; for others, con- 
cerned with the collection of maTdrials and design otexperiences relat(?d to 
creating new knowledge for thejnselves or for linking agents, attention 
should be focused on developing educational experiences based on any 
one of the subsy'ems discussed earlier. 

■ For those concerned witif recruiting and selecting linking agents, 
attention should be ftKUsed first on developing a tailored set of prerequi- 
site attributes. These can then be related to selected technical skill clusters^ 
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- chosen for their relevance to. particular linking agent roles, e.g., those 
described previously or combinations thereof. For those concerned with 
skill development itself, attention should be directed to acquiring a thor- \ 
ough ^asp of the available resources for those skill clusters that'are perti- 
nent to the given situation aYid designing training programs which build 
upon them. Individuals exist, who can themselves be categorized in one 
of the ten roles described and who can assist in any one or more of these 
way« In all cases, purposeful efforts must be mounted to develop a 
support system* for linking. agents and to sustain it. 

In this chapter, I have attempted to ^rgue that our best opportunity 
.lies in establishing a pragmatic, eclectic., and flexible framework which 

^ maximizes the a'daptatiOn of existing resources and induces tolerance for a 
range of suitable solutions to the problem of training and supporting 
' linking agents. What we need are great groups of generalists who special- 
ize in Resource Utilization, and among the critical' resources which they 

_must know how to utilize are blends of other technical skills drawn on as 
appropriate if. given client situations. At a minimum, it is necessary to 
know what one does not know, and at the .maximum, tc begin working 
for oneself and others in order to expand one's repertoires of knowledge 
aind of skill. So one who wishes to become the compL te linkhtf^ a*fcnt 

. develops a plan to acquire a broad array of understandings and skills, 
including: ' . 

• A sense of history about the field of dissemination and 
educational program improvement. 

• Knowledge of past, current, and emerging federal and 
state programs concerned with these topics. 

' ■ ' . . ■ >i 

• Knowledge of the literatui'^ of planned change, be- 
: havioral science, and curriculum theory. 

• • Knowledge of and access to sources of programs, , ' 
products and information. 

• Understanding of the qujlity. control issues, ethV\il 
issues, and value issues inherent in such worV 

• Understanding the many facets of an irfnovatidn^as 
perceived by potential clients. 

•/ • ■ ' \ ' 

^ : • Awareness of oneself as an innpyation. 
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Developing and usin^ a systematic view nt" the client 
system. 

f Developing and refining a knowledge ot" organizational 
. dynamics, esfX'Cially those peculiar to' schools. 

• Developing an understanding of, and skills in manag- 
ing, the "mutual adaptation" process, 

• Developing skills in diagnosing various aspects ot or- 
gani;?ations. 

■ ** 

• Develtiping means of assessing and promoting the 
growth of the clients with whom they work. 

• Fostering the development of a collaborative climate 
within which to work and be housed. 

• Hmploying data collection and feedback procedures to 
guide' an effort and to eievate the level of discourse." 

• Develpping a consciousness as to the presence and rel- 
evance of various personal and intrapersonal attributes 
of oneself and others. ■ • 

• Developing mechanisms for ehiritying, . .:jgotiating, 
and renegotiating one's own role(s). 

• Securing and refining a-range of techm* il skills ^ap- 
. propriate to one's role. 

• Developing and effectively using a range of formal and 
"nnformal suppc^rt mechanisms. 

• STAY FN G ALIVH! 



- Clearly the arena is sufficiently large that it is impt.)ssi]:>le to describe 
one single 'solution. The means presently exist vvhereby -those interested 
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can move to ncHon with somewhat gronter clarity .is lo wIutc Ihoy iirc 
headed. Leadership is needed lo mobilize ihe avaikible resoiir^vs lo take 
the next steps-. , * ^ 

\ VVe. may be on the v'erv;e oi achieving a major breaklh rough in the 
art\a of educational program improvemenl. F'rom my vantage f>oinl, Ihe 
true;' measure and significance of, our efforts now \^ ']\\ bv detcrrnined byr 
.'the 'extent to which wc build on the best of ihe past. VVe must conlinue 
to wcirk toward the ambitious goal of substantially improving the ednca- 
tional enterprise. Where there are surely places for linking agenls of all 
sorts/ 1 hold that we have an obligation lo work toward a future where 
linking' agents will be capable of: ^ » 

•. \ Interacting with client systems and th-jir key members in 
ways that^lead to ' ^ * . , 

■V * \ •■ . * ' 

\ ldentif>'in^spctifying high priority problems collabora- 
• lively, the i?olu lions to which call for 

• Mobilizing internal or external resources, (people, pro- 
grams, infomiatii)n, etc.) which are brought to bear on 
thV problems by , 

Implementing a collat)orntively developed plan which 
takes into account ' ; . 

1. Ihe history and current context of the organization 
" , ' 2\ the interests of those affected by the change, even . 

when uniirticulated 
3. the need fb>r adequate documentation so that 

others may Icam from tl^e experience. 

Challenging the client system to reflect upon its experi- 
ences in such ways as are likely to endure a long-term 
prob!em-st)lving capacity. 

With good fortune ^ind concentrated efforts, we can create such a. 
future. How to do so is a problem more complex than marty, but every bit 
as solvab^e. . 
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o 6 

^ Nationwide Training System 
for Linking Agents in Education 



Jack Culbertson 



The time is 1985, The place is Washitigtou, D.C. The occasion is 
the conchision "^uf a conference on linking a^ent training and 
support for trabiinf^. Leaders from a dozeti nations attended the 
eonference ivhich examined the origins, deiwlopment, structure 
and functioning of a nationwide training and support s]^stem for 
hriking agents in the United States. Papers on the origins and 
development of the nationwide system during 'the'^1965-85 
period hove been discussed, as have descriptions analyses of 
the operational and organizational aspects of the natiomvide 
system. Dr. Julia Courtney, the final speaker, has reached the 
pfodium and is ready to summarize the major findings and con- 
clusions of the conference. The paper which follows represents 
a n ed ited vers io n of D r. Con rtn ey 's presen ta tion . 



The evidence presented at this conferen ws that progress dur- 
ing the 1965-85 period in achieving a nation\ m n for training link- 
ers has been made; however, the system has e ^^d very slowly, is not 

yet complete, and is stijl evolving. In documenting these conclusions and 
in suinniarizing major conference findings, I shall organize my remarks 
around the fallowing topics: The concept of the linking agent; the forces 
affiecting rmking agents and linking agencies, the structure and functions 
of the nationwide training system; and the structure and functions of the . 
system to support training. ° ^ 
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4 

THE LINKING AGENT CONCEPT 



V*irious writers shoped and trtinsmittud the linking agent concept to 
the educational community in the l%Us and the early WOs. Havelock's 
synthesis of pertinent/concepts and findings htid a n\d]ov impact on those 
interested in educational change. Sielx»r's pioneering documentafy study 
in the early ly/Os was also influential in helping leaders see the signifi- 
.carice of linking concepts \Mthin the context of state dissemination pro- 
grams (1972). Within several years, many scholars had accepted the link- 
ing agent concept (and refinements of it) and saw in it potential for ad- 
vancing as vvell as shedding Hght on what was called "educational innova- 
tion" in the I96()s and "educational improvement" in the 1970s. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the linker tended to be defined in 
general terms as, for example/ one who helps others engaged in educa- 
tional improvement by connecting them with needed human and knowl- 
edge-based resources, Through the 1970s and into the 1980s, the concept 
became much more complex: Different types of linkers were postulated, 
various kinds of hnkin>*-iagencies were identified, and differing systems 
toward which linking agents could direct their efforts were defined. In 
fact, the key development during the 1965-85 period with regard to the 
concept of linking w^as its increased differentiation to encompa.ss differing 
clas.ses of linkers and a broad range of specialized functions. 

External and Internal Linkers 

... a o ■ 

During the late sixties and first part of the seventies, the distinction 
betvveen internal and external linkers was clearly drawn. While both types 
of linkers pursued the same general goal of educational improvement, 
their bases of operation varied. Internal linkers resided within school 
systems, while extejn^^l linkers worjced from agencies outside these sys- 
tems as, for example, intermediate service agencies and educational 
laboratories. 

Most of the attention of scholars in the first half of the seventies was 
directed at defining the unique features of the external linker. The margi- 



»For the most cumpreht»nsiye synthesis scv Konald Havelock, Planttitt^^ for Inmwaiion 
'through 'Dissemination and Jtilizatiim of Knowlrdge, Ann Arbor, Michigan: Center for Re- 
search on Utilizatiori of Scientific Km-wledge. 1974. 
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nalily nf the linking mie, for example, was ime of the feu ures highlighted. 
It was argued that the effective external linker could hrin^, u si^ht^ol sys- 
tems an objectivity and a detachment which memlxTs these systems 
could not display. Ekicausc external linkers wea» marginal, they were not 
seefi as vested in situations in the same way others in the situation were, 
In contrast to internal linkers, the thinking and action of external linking 
agpnts could be less constraint^d or, at least, constrained differently. As a 
result, these agents had a spt^cial capacity to identify and help others 
identify potential for educational improvement and, in turn, the resources 
needed to realize potential. • 

fjj While unique capacities were ascribed to external agents, there was 
also the view that the role was an extremely demanding one fraught with 
ambiguity, susceptible to conflicting expectations, and highly vulnerable 
to overload. Paradoxically, the relative objectivity associated with the role 
carried with it a lack of intimate knowledge of the organizations to which 
links werc made. In addition, the linkers, in order to preserve the "exter- ' 
nal" role had to forego belongingness and to confront related emotional 
demands. Another special demand on external linkers stemmed from the 
great need for a base of both broad knowledge and skill. Because these 

.agents used knowledge based products and services as the key instru- 
ments of improvement, they were^ pressed to acquire much information 
from many sources for application in a wide variety of contexts. 

As the seventies unfolded, more and more* attention was given to the 
concept of the "intemal" linker. Studies conducted by James Becker, 
Gerald Marker, Caa)le Hahn, Ernest House, Richard Schmuck7 Philip 
Runkel, and other scholars and leaders^highlighted the significance of the 
internal linker role in improvement activities. Becker and Hahn, for 

example, in 1975 made the case for the "internal" linker as follows^ *' ' 

■( . 

Change agents are more likely to be helpful when they ' 
are a part of the system they are seeking to change. Un- 
derstanding of particular situations and of sf)ecific needs 
of oth"ers in the system increases the likelihood that 
change agents wiH succeed. Being on hand to provide 
tjdvice and support for teachers as they seek to imple- 
ment 3n innovation also increases the likelihood of suc- 
cess. . ^ 



The view that principals were in a highly strategic position to encour- 
age and influence change through an internal linking roli at the school 
level was documented in a range of studies. Highlighted in the studies 
were the legitimizing and gatekeeping roles of principals in change ef- 
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forls.' Syslom.Uu' liU^iMturr roviows such ds iluit coiiUuili-d by Cidrlli 
K>m*s (iVh^^) lx>Ntrri'd SIR h com liisums th.it tlu* in^idi,' .i^vyil Wfis Mmu'* 
what iworv i'\U\'i)w th.ui ihi* hUImiU' .t^;ont in brin^;ni^ tiU)iil cfuin^i'. 

As Hu' Mi'wnlk's i-ndi'd .nui tin* i'i^;hti»''> U'y^.in, writrrs wi'iv ^iviii^ 
mdrc systiMiKitu iilU'iilion to thi* ionn'iM ut liilrnul jikI I'xtcMnjl linking 
tigcnts lis fHif ttii'f^^ in imprDVi'iiuMit. As th<' lompK'nuMil.uy itiptu ilies i)f 
the l\vi> linkt'r tvfx's w^'a* R'i,i)^;ni/oii, .aiviuiljj;ivs oi n»inl I'ndiMvnrs Iv- 
r,^^^>i> L'Uvtri r. I inkfts lAtiTnal to sihool systi»nis. tor I'x.uupU'. broi^^ht 
K>th ^uniT.il conimitrniMil M\d ^\ w uir t\u\\!,v ul intornuition ri'sDiira^s to 
impio\vnu*nt »Kljvitios, hnkiTs insult* school systems orou^ht ciiaimit- 
mt'nt to s[.xvilV inipnn't'nu'O^'^ »hu1 tin intini.it" unJi'rstandii\, ol the 
L'htin^t' Vciri.ihk's in m IiooIs .r* ' vhe CkminuinilK's in whii h the schools 
wu/' i*nilx>iiiicd, WhiK* thi' < « liiila'i's power derived more tr<.im a 
sjX'iiiili/ed kno\vli'dj;e bti-^' ih.in iioni or^ani/tilional [X)sition, the inler- 
hal linker had the advanl.u.>' ot sfvcial or earnj,'d fx>sition in the organiza- 
tion to Ix' t hiui):;ed. "lAliTnal" linkers drew upon a w.dt' ran^e.tif know!- 
ed^u-bas<.'d produits and services the "tntt'rnal" linkers had available a 
wide ranv;e of tacit. or clinical know l 'df;c' related lo educatit)nal improve- 
ment. Given ;in outside base and the need to [vrform a facilitative role, 
the external a^enl had a retire limited capacity hn advticalin^ specific 
pmblems to be addressed or ihanv;es \o be initiated. On the other hand, 
because of a base of established or emergent policy in the organization 
ser\'ed and the ^rowin^ avail.ibility tU' data tmm Kical needs assessment 
efforts, the internal linking a^;ent had a >;reater capacity for advticacy of 
thb^ type. In the late s^'venties and ei^htie-.. then, a ^rowin^ number of 
improvement efforts w^hich involved teaming efforts and which capital- 
ized m more systematic ways upt)n' the differing skills and capacities oi 
internal and external linking agents were begun. 

Subsystems to be Improved 

In the sixties and most of the seventies, the sub-systems in school 
districts toward which linkers could direct their efforts had not been 
explicitly defined. Ht)wever, in the earlyd'-iSOs. educational improvement 
activities began to be defined more widely and more frequently in terms 
of activities in three sub-systems: those directed at improving teaching 
and learning systems in which principals; teachers, and teacher associa- 
tion leaders were key actors; those focused upon improving management 



^StH?, forexiimptt', Ptiul Bormon, Milbroy Mc Lau^htin and othtTs, fxdeuil Pro^ratn^ SupiH)rt' 
ing tducatumal Chtift^t'. Vol. I-V. Sunta Monica Thv Hand CurpKatkm, 1^75.. ♦ ^. . 
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and leadership systems supportive of teaching and learning in which 
principals, supc^rintendents, and other educational leaders played u role; 
and those direated at jxilicy decisions designed to bring aUuit educational 
improvement in which school board membei's, superintendents, directors 
of educational planning and other school and community leaders were 
central participants. 

By 1985, internal and external linking agents were choosing to 
specialize' in the sub-system activities much more frequently than -i^ the 
■1970s. Thus, more clear cut sub-system emphases tended to in ere else the 
effectiveness of U;)th internal and external linkers by making it easier to 
organize needs assessment information inventories ,of training materials, 
human resource banks, and other kinds of linker support in more efficient 
ways and in ways which served given classes of specia lis tsmore effec- 
tively. , 

Schema I summarizes information on linker sfx^cializa lions within 
the context of the three sub-s) stems noted above. It is worth emphasizing 
that the types listed in Schema I qualified as linkers only if they met all 
three of the following criteria: They were engaged in educational im- 
provement activities, they used knowledge (e.g., ideas or products) as 
instruments of improvements, and they acquired knowledge from or- 
ganizations external to school systems for use if they were i^ntomal linkers 
or provided knowledge to school system leaders if they were, external 
linkers. 

As linkers developed sub- system specializations and sought im- 
provements from internal or external bases, their roles became more dif- 
ferentiated and more complex. Very , few linkers, for example, could 
engage in activities designed to improve the many functions performed in 
the sub-systems of teaching-learning, management-leadership, and 
policy-making. In fact, linkers specializing in the improvement of only 
one sub-system often tended to concentrate upon selected, rather than all 
of, the pertinent functions. 

The' trend toward specialization contributed to the growth of linking 
agencies which housed person.'^el performing a variety of linkage func-* 
tions. Stated differently, the practice of individuals performing varied 
linking functions on an indepc^ndent and entrepreneurial basis — a pat- 
tern which dominated the 1960s and early i970s — began to diminish 
slowly in the latter part of the seventies. In the eighties the number of 
linking agencies staffed by full-time specialists slowly increased. Schema 
II summarizes some of the developments leading to greater differentiation 
in linking agent roles and encouraging establishment of linking agencies 
staffed by specialists. 
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, . SCHEMA I 
CLASSIFICATION OF LINKERS IN THE 1« 



School District Sub-Systras to bo Improved by Linkers 



9 * - , 

2 Teaching-teaming Manasement-Leadership Policy-Makinj; 



^ Internal Linkers ' Internal Linkers Internal Linkers 

(/) . ■ 

c (a) Teacher association leaders ■ (a) principals • (a) Superintendents 

S (b) Principals (b) Directors of staff development (b) Directors of research and planning 

« ' ' : — 

3 ^ ; 

a, ■ . . 

H 

^ External Linkers External Linkers External Linkers 

(fl (a) Trainer from an intermediate (3) Educational Laboratory specialist (a) Policy analyst from a university 

^ 'service agency ■ in linker strategies , 

' (b) Developer of training materials . (b) ?\okm specializing in (b) Developer from an R and D 

from an educational laboratory management strategies center ' ^ 
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FORCES AFFECTING LINKING 
AGENTS AND LINKING AGENCIES 



Forces of Decline 

During ihc 1%3-S3 period, ihv prjclici' of linking jgi'hls lUid cigencius 
w.is influenced by c) variety of toivi's. only c) t^^'w oi which on bo I red ted 
here. IVrhop^, the most inlluenlial force promoting linking d^enlry was 
the S'liift from a lon^ period of. rapid enroUmenl growth and resource 
expansion, in the late l^ibOs io a period of decline in the l^-'7Us and 8()s. The 
number of schools, for example, increased by more than 30 percent in the 
l^tih. However, by \W5 tho.usands of schools present in 1^70 had been 
closed. I:dncalional leaders in the seventies apd eighties had to detil with 
a rn^v phernunenon in American education, the management of decline. 
Scholars such^.as Kenneth Ijoulding (1973) emphasized that the risks as- 
s^)ciated with decision making'in a contracting environment were consid- 
erably greater than the risks in an expanding one. Fntrlher, in an environ- 
ment of declintv. it is much more diffit^ult to correct for decision errors 
becau!>4.» of resource constraints. . - ^ ' ' ' 

• The diminishing resource and client base caused policy makers and 
administrators to look at educational orgaipza lions and their improve- 
ment in new ways and to search for a wider range of viable res pc^ uses to 
critical decision situations. 'Greater attention was given to planning, a*, J 
the resulting search for alternatives caused educational leader.^ to link 
more frecjuentl)' with individuals and information si »u|'ces Ix^yond their 
own educatic>nal institutions and, in turn, to place greater emphasis up'on 
the internal linking role in improvement efforts. Tho external linking 
agent bt.\.ame more important to scho5j>! systems/ atidj t^pp-irlunilies for 
enc(nrri)ging coo pension between internal and external linkers in im- 
pr(.)ven)ent endeavors increased. ' j 

As the environment of decline beCiime more per\'bsi\'e in school ^^'^^'^/ 
[nets, the attainment of organizational reaewiil thro .rgh new pi>silions/ 
and fi)cili ties. and thiough personnel mobility was no on ger 'feasible. Bo'i 
cause the capacities of educational institutions to adci new and yoUingr/r 
personnel were limited, the staffs of school systems became smal^'/r. 



older, and less mobile. J/ 

Many educational leaders recognized this problem and beg^!^ a 
search for alternative n'lodes of'organizational renewal. A widely adc/bted 
strategy for renewal was the provlsiim i^f inc revised staff develo pmt/ /it for 
school lea'iers already on the job. CiMisequently, many school systA^ms in 
the seventies emplo}'ed directors of staff development and ga\// them 
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ivspKin Sibil ity for pronn)tin^ orvviiii/atu>iKil riMunv.il llinuh;h tlir lonlinu-^ 
in^ learning i>f |.vrst)niKn -- iLMrniiu; th»it w.is inliMid».\l to cause I'diica- 
tioPcil iniprDVLMiiiMit. A^.iin, this stratL^i;y liausoJ Icadors in s( liool sysUMiis 
to look outside for fvrtiiUMit iiKitt^rials, iiioas, and iiitorinalioii aiid lor 
. personnel who could provide dssislaiu r in tlie dt'sit;ii aiuior impienuMila- 
lion of staff developnioiit programs. I.\ternal linkers proved to he a very 
important source of .issislance to staff development dinvtors who turned 
to them for help. 

% 

Mandates and Court Decisions ' | 



Another imfx^rtant influence on schools and their incrL-nsinj^; reliance 
on linking; ii^^enls was the growing number of legislative mandates and 
court decisions in iht- l%.^-85 period — m.mdotes which required special 
improvement i-fforts on the part oi educational leaders. Some of these 
were directed at education generdlly .is. for example, imprinvmeni pro- 
grams for reading. Mow,evL'r, most were concerned with improving edu- 

• cation and learning opportunities lor special groups in society. For exdm- 
ple, in the first hdlf of the seventies, most states enacted legisKition to 
improve education for, the luindicopped, and these were extended dhd 
reinforced dramatically in the latter pdrt of the decdde by the far-redching 
Public Law 94-142 directed dl special education. l egislation, often buttres- 
sed by court decisions, dddressed such dreas as women's equity, school 
desov;regation, and education ti>r the poor. The unprecedented number 

. of court decisions and legisldfive mandates placed demdnds upon schools 
to 'improve t.'ducation and educational opportunity. Again; school leaders 
were forced to reacli bt^'yond thcir own institutions' for ideds, services and 
products cVnd'this condition'improved the climate for those functioning ds 
internal nnd external linking dgenls. 

Diffusion and Use of Linking Concepts 

Mnvelock's concepts of linking agents and agencies not only drfected 
•the scholarly community but ..liso impdctt-d upon national educational 
policy. Leaders in federdi agencies m.ide policy dnd progrnm decisions in 
the seventies wh.ich were strongly inllucnced by linking agent concepts. 
These decisions had a substantial impact upon programs dffecting educa- 
tional regional laboratories and research and development centers and 
they influenced efforts to improve education in leading school systems. 
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sLite L'ducatkin 'iguncifs, intL'rnu'Juitc scm vuo ,i^LMuii»s, Jiui institutions 
of higher uduCcitiop. Sina* nuny ot" tho progiMms supporti'd dnd LMivour- 
jgi'd by fodcrdl c^gi-ncii'SAvoa' shci|.H'd hy linking dgLMit concepts, thoy had 
widusprcad innuuncu on piogrdnis to iniprow odiKMtion. In oddition, 
ndtiondl iLMdcrs were infliiLMitidl in tlu' suvontius and eighties in cxp.ind- 
ing the products cind scrviLUs ciVciikibk' to linkini; .i^LMits cngngcd in cdii- 
LMtionnl improvement, jn I'xpansion which tiirthL^r tMihjncod thL* work of 
linking tigL'nts. 

As thu decades unfolded, the beneficidi asfvcts of the linking agent 
role were more clearly recogui/^'d. hi a society increasingly devoted to 
learning, linkers, as participants in improvement activities, were acquir- 
ing ne\y learnings constantly. These learnings required contacts with di- 
verse individuals, organizations, and subjects. Consequently, the role car- 
ried vvith it a certain challenge and excitement not often found in other 
roles during a p^'riod of decline, and' this attractive feature was increas- 
ingly recognized in the l^-^HOs. The status of linkers was also enhan^ced 
because of the growing numlvr of full-time linkers in. education and the 
•growing attention to the concept of linking agencies in education. The 
support provided for the rOle by all levels of educational government was 
another positive factor adding to the status and competence of linkers. 
Finally, the technical demands on linkers to master a Wide and growing 
body of infom^ation diminished because inforniation systems to, :^upport 
their work were develo^X'd, and these had increasing use. In turn, this 
access to systematically organized information increased the effectiveness 
and^. status of linking agents. ; • ' 

• The forces noted ab(.)ve also contributed to an expansion and a 
strengthening of linking agencies. In the 1970s, leaders in regional labs 
and R& D centers gave important intellectual and functional leadership to 
linkage efforts and programs. A key achjeyement, for example, was the 
creation of a regional exchange system ihvlhe late .1970s which served a 
grovving number of internal linkers and other educational practitioners. In 
the mid-..seventies/the state capacity building program.s, supported by the 
National Institute of Education, created substantial press among state 
education agencies for advancing the role and functioning of linking 
agents. There was a visible trand during the 1965-85 pe'riod for states, 
espcviilly the larger ones, to strengthen, expand, or create intermediate 
service ncies and, in the process, to add positions for linking agents. ^ 
Smaller states appointed agents within state edu(i:ation agencies to work 
with school district pe^rsonnel in improvement efforts. States also gave 
encouragement and suppi^rt to leagyes, networks, and pt!tjer^inter-scht)t)l 

^Sec Kobi.»rt Stephens, Ki^s:iowin.iituiiU'Vuil .^.'rrtu'<. Wa,shinj2;lon, D.^T" Jiducalion.il Re- 
search b^L»rvict\ Inc., Wb. o A"^ 

C P. \- . 
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district cirranj^cmcnts tt>ncomOLi with tho u^c of linkini; d^iMiclcs [o fcuili- 
tate cducationcil impnnvnuMiL As .ihv.idy iiott'd, many sihix)! systems 
pla^rud ^rowrn^ emphasis upSn internal linkt'i tiiiutions and tht' training 
of linkers, All of these de\'ek^pnients increased tht; ninnlx'r and inilueni e 
-^it linking agents. 



An ijnhanced Role for Higher Education Institutions 

During the l%5-75 decade, relationships U'tween scht^ol systems and 
universities/ characterized by tension, Ixvame even more strained. School 
system leaders sometimes t'elt they ^were expUiited because the research 
efforts in which universities were involved frequently .required their 
cooperation, while the perceived benefits to them were linrited. St)m».' 
leaders also bc*lieved that. they could not obtain the assistance they needed 
from institutions of higher education in ct>n fronting the unprjce.dented 
•challengts before themi Still others concluded that the institutions of 
higher educatii>n were hot providing them the kind of trained personnel 
needed for the new*cohditii>ns in educatit>n. The dissatisfactit>n resulted 
in a tendency on the part of sfime school system leaders in the early 1970s 
to detach themselves fnVm leading institutions of higher education. They 
began to carry out their own research, to condi^ct their owr staff devel- 
opment, and to consider taking on the pre-ser\'ice training of teachers, a 
development that was not unrelated to the fact that institutions of higher 
education in the late't'ifties and sixties had prepared some very versatile 
and able individuals who assumed influential leadership p<isitions in 
schoo' ystems in the late sixties and seventies. 

Ab school system leaders became more deeply involved in staff de- 
velopment and research in the seventies, they saw complexities involved 
in these functions and the limitations of independent efforts more clearly; 
As a result, in the latter part of the seventies they had powerful reasons to 
seek help from those institutions of hiv^her education whose motivation 
and perceived need for cooperation with school systems in an environ- 
ment of decline htid also increased. Significantly, states such as Colorado, 
Texas, and Iowa , acquired that personnel in intermediate ^^t?^vice agencies 
work with institutions of higher education (Stephens, 1977). Governmen- 
tal, agencies became more supportive of institutions of higher education 
after such individuals as Ernest Boyer and Mary Berry accepted important 
educational leadership posts in the Carter administration in 1977 and 
went on record in support of improved rt^search in univers-'ies. In addi- 
tion, as state, local, and federal leaders became more involved in linkage 
endeavors, the need for new ideas to deal with the challenges of educa- 
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tionjl inipruviMiuMil k'tMiiu- ovidi'iit. Inwaal llu' t'lui of iU • Jiv.uit'jtluMV 
.in iiu.iv.jsr in t,uiuls lor r .livtMsily U'siMrvh, in fMi l Ivcdust* liMd^'is 
avD^ni/vd thc\l iu> thiss ohM>;jtii/.auinN in s»K U'ty was as oquip|X'Ll 
to ^LMUT.Uc idiMs .IS hi^;luT t'diK-.ition institutions, .uul Ixvausc institu- 
tions SLTviny; sot ii-ty ^tMU-iMlly ni't'di'd .1 tontiniiin^ (low of n^'w idtMs. As 
dL'SCrilx'd Ivlow, iinivt-rsitit's also adapti'd tluMr ivsL\nvh and dt'Vfiop- 
nuMit pro\;rjinis, to stTvt' tlu' nt'fds o\ intt'inal and t-xt^'mal linktMS inoiv 
dia'ctly. 

I'xvn thoii^uli du* niinilvr of profL'ssors of rducalion had dropped 
from 34,1)00 in l'^^ 7 to ^0,000 in 1MS2 (Lluba and C lark, I'^^T?), luindrL'ds still 
scTVud as L'ffocli.L' t^xtt-rnal linkiTs; howt'VLT; most of those linkers tune: 
tioned on an individual and entrepreneurial hasis. At the same time, there 
was an inerea.so in the lumilvr of external linkers in higher edueation with 
such institutional bases as K D conters, school study councils, and other 
units w'hiv:h provided opportunities for eomfvtent individuals to perlorm 
fulblinie linking f-mctions. 

A major constraint affectini; the use of linking strategies during the 
19h5-85 pt.'riod xyas the limited number of truly outstanding linking agents 
and .i^encies. F he cadre of linkers possessing the motivation, skill, and 
kn4>wledi;e to p rform with excellence, in other words, was a relatively 
small one. The mt>re talented linkers w ere not limited to any one ageney 
but were thinly distributed amon^ intermediate service a^;encies, regional 
lciK)ratories, state agencies, institutions of higher education and related 
organizations. During the 1^^75-85 period, representatives of differing 
groups in education advocated that some of thj agencies just noted 
should assume the major responsibility for linking functions. However, 
by \^JH5 I'nking agents were operating m a variety of agencies, and no one 
ty[.X' of linking agency clearly dominated efforts to impn)ve education 
through linkage. 



THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE NATIONWIDE TRAINING SYSTEM 



As the numk'r of internal and external linkers increased and their 
ainctions became more specialized, the deman"^ for training also grew. 
Consequently, training activities of various kinds were initiated in the 
sixties and were expanded in the seventies. These activities and the needs 
toward which they were directed inevitably led to discussions about 
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nalion.Uly-nrkViU'Li tr.nniin; pn)i;iMnis tor linkus. As o.uiy, iis .1 
pri)f\)Siil w.is m.iLlo lor ,1 tcdiT.illy supporti'd iiiui ivnlrali/i'd *i^;i'iuy to 
proptiro a sflocU'd itidrc of UMdors skilK'd in ^'diUtUion.il iinpro\'i'nu'iU 
(CiillxTtson, A div.idt' UUit. tlio IntiMsl.Ui' Prt>ioi l 011 Dissi'inin.Uion 

rccomnuMidcd (\^^7b) th.it "ii pUm tor .i n.ituonw idc v.> stoni for sruirin^ 
oducationtil knowk'd^o Lv duwiopod .nul iinpUMiuMitod." A suh-riHoin- 
iTHMKliUk>n of , the IntLMstatL' [Vojoct \v.;s tluU programs of in-sorvkc .iiul 
pre-s<^rvico trtiiniiu; should Ix* dovi'lo|.H»Li .iiui fimdi'Ll. «wi .irrtini^cMiuMU 
which, *iinony; othor thiiu;s, would pro\'ido triiinous tlio i^oiicopts .uid 
skills luvdod uso "int'ormtUion from rosotuvh. dt»\vk>puu\nt. lUid prtu - . 
tico in ducision-niiikiuy; tin^i in profossioiiiil dowlopiiKMU." Olhor ory;ani- 
Ziitious rL»coy;ni/cd tho iwcd for luoru systonititic trtiiniiiy; ft^r linkers tind 
pro^X)SL»d .idditioHiil tU'r,iny;onu»nts to UK'i't trtiininy; lU'ods as, for oxtiniplo, 
a'y;ioniil Lonsorti.i Loni^x>so^.i ot statu ,iy;(.'ncios. Vtuious levels ot i^'duca- 
tional y;ovvrnmL'nt L'niour*i>;ed the systenititic exaini nation of traljiin.!; al- 
ternatives, and by the. latter half of the ^)7Us, the nationwide deeentrali/ed 
system of traininy;, huttress<'d hy iiational suppxirt and leadership, Wtis 
widely accepted as the* most desirahle alternative. [H>ur assumptions pro- 
vided sLip^"H>rt for this iilternativ'e: 

1. lieeause the training >u'eds of intern.il and external link- 
ing; ay;ents in the United States were hii;h!y diverse, a 
deeentrali/ed nationwiile system of traini^ny; could Ivst 
capitalize upi>n and respond to that di\'ersity; 

2. Because a wide variety of traininy; arrany;onients in 
education alreiidy existed in local settiny;s, a stratey;y 
of adaptiny; these arrany;ements to new usi's seemed 
more viableaTian creatin,\; a totally new national sys- 
tem; 

■ ■] , ■ , ., 

3. Because almost all potential trainers and linkiny; ay;ents 
worked in local or state settiny;s across the nation, 
man)' mi>re individuals could Lx' trained for the same 
exf^-nditures in a decentralized than in centralized 

system; 

4. Because mi^re tjxpi'i imentation in linker ay^ent training 
proy;rams could be achk'ved throuy;h the use of many 
varied sc^ttings, the art and science of linker ay^ent 
traininy; could K^tter be advanced in a decentralized 
than in a centralized approach, , ^' 

■ \ • ■ • 
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Major lilenients and riinctions of the System 

nu'nts in ihi* staKtuiv systoni Ixwinu* cippaivnl. At llu' hiUiondl 

lowl ti nnnilxM- of K'l1lt»i1 »i^<incy .ind con^ivssioiuil IlmlIcji s lu'lfx'd iniluUe 
cind piovidi'Ll siipf»rt tor the ntilionwiLli* Irdinin^ system, tind their ct- 
torts w'i^rc lIdsuIv linkrcl with th^a ot' luiidors in stdto iigoncics and sttilo 
If^islcUiirrs. This I'lenu'nt t^cinio to Cdlkal thi* fodoml-sttito siib-strm:- 
turu. A saond i^U-nuuit in thi* structuiv \sms rosfxmsiblo for the <u tiKil 
dehverv' of dcLvntrdh/od tuiinin^. It \s ms roprcsLnted in such or^anizii- 
tions, iis L'diU'iition,il UiU)ratoriL's, intornu'dititc scrvico d^cncics. dnd in- 
stitutions of highi'r L'd iLM^iijn and was UiWlcd thvi^doLvntmli/vd training 
sub-struitun*. The third ^'IcnuMit inC the structiiny ums interstitial in the 
si»nsc' that it was located tx'tween the training *ind the federal-state sub- 
structures. 1 his element provided training for trainers and othtT system 

' .aipfX)rt; li was called the intermediary sub-structure. 

/7/t' Fnicrul-StiiU' Sub'Structurc. The federal-sttite element in the late 
seventies jnd early oi^^hties pLiyed dn imp<irtant role in brinpn^ the 
ndtionvyidi system into Iving, Amon^ other things, various d^encies in 
the Department of Ui'j^lth, Hducdtion, ^md Welfare encourd^ed .md sup- 
ported early .efforts to conceptualize the system, coordincited the efforts of 
leaders respi)nsible fvW pro^nims which supported training, supported 
proposals to train linkers through a variety o\ federal legislation directed 
at i;eneral objectivi's (women's equity, improved learning of students from 
backgrounds of p)VL'rty, better education for the handicapped, ^nore ef- 
fective vocational ed'uMtion-il training and so forth), ond invested in the 
improvement ot stdte Ccipacities to use knowledge nnd to achieve more 
effective linking agency endeavors. Congressional leaders contributed to 
the d.»velopment of the system by passing pertinent legislation, by ap- 
propriating monies fur a variety of fedenil pn^grams requiring training, by 
providing special funds in the late \970s for selected internal linkers 
through the "te...her center" legislation, .ind by passing legislation tc) 

^suppi)rt the training of external linkers in the early 198()s. 

Ledders in the various stdtes made substantial contributions to the 

^-mergence of the ndtionwide system of training, and their efforts were 
linked with, but not limited to fedenil initiatives. In the years of the late 
st'venties dud edrly eighties, mdjor leaden-hip initiatives were unfolded in 
vdrious stdtes. In ^mi' Cdses, these were expressed through state educa- 
tion agencies dnd in other cases, thrt)Ugh governors' offices and state 
legislatures. 

In the sixties, state education agencies grew in size and strength as 
federaLpn)grdms i;rew. IJy the seventies, thO states were making effective 
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usi» i>f fodoMl "lluw-lhruu^h" nioiiii's lor iioiniinv Soinr, by llu' mid- 
sovonlius, were jlsii wry cHivlivivin Iniiliiip;' lluMr cMp u iik's (ortjrrvin^; 
vui knuvvlud^f iiM.' slnUt^Jos to impinvt' i»duiMlii»ii. l.iMdfr.hip w.is M^o 
oxpa»ssL'd ihnm^li llu* oxpiiiision jnd duvelupiiK'nl ul InU'nm'dijU* sim- 
vitv o^uncios and itirDii^h work witli thi» stale k»);isl.iUirLS li> intiM prcl 
linkor training; iiuuds and to aaiuiri* stale and tVderal funds U» suppurt 
linkage ^tratjj^ic.s and \\i\kcv training. 

• In the early lM8()s, there were nvw initiatives at the hi>;iiest k'V/ls of 
stale m)\emnienl directed rtt the inipmvenient oi ediieatiun. Sekvted 
^DVeniDrs, in aH)f.vratii>n with k'adiny; legislators in several mid-si/ed 
states, arrived at new designs and new resources tor educational im- 
pn)Vement. Those designs featured, amonj; uther things, educatii»nal im- 
provement centers usin^ linker strategies and serving differing regions 
within states. The centers facilitated Lxith ex^KTimentation and training, 
and their design was influenced in certain ways by concepts and mecha- 
nisms drawn from knowledge-use- strategies in the field of agriculture, 

Thv Dt'cnitralizt*J 7h//>i//ix Sub- Structure. Since the nationwide system 
was a decentralized one, various agencies assumed a'sponsibility for 
training. Prominent organizations engaged in training internal andor ex- 
lerr al linkers wea* intermediate service agencies institutions of higher, 
education, educational 1 a k)ra lories, school systems with well organized 
staff devek>pment pa)grams, and special associati')ns concerned with link- 
ing as, for example, league*., networks, and cooperatives made up of 
various school systems. Some stales, particularly the smaller ones, of- 
fered training directly for linkers through state education agency person- 
nel. However, the predominant pattern, esjix'cially in the 1980s, was for 
slates to provide back-up support for intermediate agen :ies engaged in 
the training for linkers. 

Agencies comprising the training sub-structure drew upon existing 
arrangement:'^ and upon training experiences gained during the 1965-75 
period. The key functions performed throut»h this sub-structure and di- 
rected at the design and delivery of training were: 

1. Acquiring pKTtinent strategies, invtruments or proce- 
dures for assessing the training reeds of linkers; • 

2. Facilitating cr conducting the asse•^smen^ of the train- 
ing needs of given linker pH)pulalions; 

\> 

3. Gathering information p)ertinent to the design o( pro- 
grams for linkers on such knowledge-based products 
and service'3 as the fol.owing. 
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ti li.utiiii>» »uul or liMi iuiu; -.tuUr^'jc . 

I), 1 rjimii^; ^ i>nti'nt <m pr»H fvsi s 

I , lin iMiloi h -. PI V atMli'v'.iu". on smiiu's .nul tvp*'^ •»! 
|M'iliiuMil tiMMim)', ;M.tlrMMls 

J. Iv.Miipltirv pt.Ktui". 

i\ A^;i'iu Jrs ui tr.iiiuMs with ktin\vli'J);r of Inuniiu; 

|\'itiiKMU skills HI titumnj.'; 

'[ hrsi>Miiii)', li.)imii); ]Mi»v;itinis tor liiiki'i \;roups 

^ linplrnK-nlini.'. .iiui nMiuu;inv; luiiniiu; pii»>;rjnis tor 
linkrrs 

(V l.\MliMtin>'. or I'lisuniu; iUM iwuinuy, pro^;rtiins olfiMi'd 

WVW i'\ .liU.lli'd. 

Ihr Intcnnciihity ^uh-Strih tittr. A thirii loinpMUMil in ihv slnu luiv nJ« 
1ho ritUiun widi' Irtiinin^ sVsU'ni, tis iilrciidy noWd. Wtis ,\ cUiss of orv;tini/ti- 
timis whii h Wtis intLTstilitil {\.c . linked K»lh to Ihi* tedoml tim-ru ios Jiui lo 
iunils diroLlly luv; iv;od in .iMinin^). 

\ hv<c ouitini/tUioiis |XMK>rini*d imfx>rl*int tuiu lions ossocititod wilh 
the triiiniii^nt" tminiTS tind the provision ot disscmintition siip^>orl tor ihe 
triiinin^; systoni. lllustMliw orstini/iilions in this ctite^ory wero the Cown- 
cil of C hief Stjte School C)tfieers, the WUionjl Coum il for Sttiff Develop- 
ment -Mid the Coiineil for l-diKiitioMiil Development ,Tnd Kesetin. h. These 
*ind o:ii-r orgtini/^itions »>5ssessed eommunietition chtinnels th*it eptibled 
them to retK h linkers iUid linking agencies within tl|eir niemlvrship. 1 he 
Council of Chief Sttite School C^Yicers. for extimple, in the Lite seventies 
provided trtiininv; for si'kvted linkers from Vtirious st*ites ticross the n*i- 
tion. To ttike .mother example, the Americtin Assocititii>n of School Ad- 
ministrators in the late s^-venties established a special division of inter- 
mediate service agencies which provided dissemination and other sup- 
p.^rt for linkers in these agencies. Schema 111 illustrates and sunimari/es" 
the three structural elementsn^f the system along with the major functions 
pi^rformed. An examination of the schema will likely make clear why 
those who subs*.ribed to theories o\ "loosely coupled" organizations saw 
in the system an illustrtition ot these theories (VVeick. lM7b). 
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In sum, then, the nationwide system was made up of three key 
sub-structures, each of which perfonrhed important functions: the feder- 
al-state sub-structure, the training sub-structure, and the intermediary 
sub-structure. The specific functions .performed. through the federal-state 
and the intermediary sub-structufes will be described in more detail later 
in this paper in the section entitled "The Support Syst em fo r Training 
Linkers." The sub-strUcture which delivereci training deserves a more 
detailed treatment at this px^int. 

Goals and Objectives of the Nation-Wide Training System. 



A prtmar)'. question in establishing the nationwide system had to do 
with its training goals. What training outcomes, in other words, should 
the system seek? This question was discussed largely from two pcrspec- 
■ tives — types and numbers of clients to be trained, and the understand- 
• ings, ' attitudes^ and skills- linkers needed to function more effectively. 
' Although the question of goals received continuing debate, some consen- 
sus began to be achieved by;-the-1980s. 

Clients to be S;*rved 

One major client issue had to do with whethei both external and 
internal linkers should be trained through the system. As the ki;y role of 
these two' typos of linkers came to be understood and as the potential for 
cooperative improvement efforts by them was more clearly identified, the 
argument Jo include both internal and extem/il linkers in training became 
more persuasive. 

J * Internal linkers, by definition, resided in school systems, and the 
largest population o^ potential trainees consisted of those teachers, princi- 
pals, and other leaders engaged in improving teaching-learning throiigh 
the use of linkmt» s'.ra ^'i^irs Tb^^ ^mnllncf pfLptUAia^rin-fy^iA^r^^vto^i ^-^^r^ 
board members and other leaders engaged in policy-making, and the 
middle-sized group was mnde up of principals and other school district 
personnel concerned with improving teaching and learning systems 
through more effective management and leadership. 

For a variety of reasons, the actual number of principals, teachers, 
and other leaders served by the system was relatively small. First, the 
number of personnel systematically engaged at any one time in linking 
efforts to improve education in any of the sub-systems noted above was a 
relatively small p>ercent bf lhe*total number of p)ersonnoi at work. Most of 
the personnel in other words, spent their time in maintaining rather than 
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in improving the system where they worked. Even those who sought to 
improve education did not always rely upon linkage strategies and did 
not seek know ledge- based products and practices external to their school 
systems. Many of them relied upon strategies of political influence to 
bring about change, rather than upon knowledge-based linking strate- 

— gies. Finally/ many of those who did use linkage strategies in educational 
improvement were not motivated or were not able to' participate in formal 
. training activities. Thus, the nationwide system during the 1965;-85 period 
provided training to fewer than five per cent of the total number uf 
teachers and administrators employed by school systems. 

' " ' The potential number of external linkerjMn _jnj:t^^ 

agencie s, educa tlo n a llaboTa tonesri^&: D c e n te rs, i n s t i t'u tio ns o f higher 
education, and related agencies to be trained was substantially fewer than 
the number of potential internal linkers. The largest groups of external 
. linkers were in institutions of higher education and in intermediate ser- 
vice agencies. The smallest number of external linkers was located in 
•educational laboratories, research and'-development centers, and associ- 
ated agencies. Thus, the number 6f external linkers participating in the 
training offered by the nationwide system during the .1975-85 period was 
measured in thousands, in sharp contrast to the number of internal link- 
ers measured in tens of thousands. • 

Tfte Derivation of Goals fr6m Sub-System Functions. 

What were the goals which shaped the content of training programs 
for linkers? Throughout most of the seventies, the content used in pro- 
, grams for linkers was not derived from systematically, developed goal 
statements. However, in the late seventies more careful attention vVas 
given to the 'use of explicitly articulated goals for content selection iir 
training. Thinkers began to make more explicit the functions performed in 
the three sub-systems toward which improvement activities eouldbe di-. 
n^rtpd, r-^nd the'^e f\]net4om;--pfo^v4ded'-ene-impoTtant base for ijystemati- 
cally selecting CC-: tent for training. Another s'jurce of goal statements was. 
implicit lit the three general functions performed by linkers: improving 
education; spanning the boundaries between one's own organization and 
another 6rganizationJnj3^^ 

products, ideas, or services for use'in improvement activities; aritl. using 
and/or helping others use knowledge-based products, ideas, or services 
for educational improvement. The general linker functions and the sub- 
' systems through which education could be improved are summarized in 
Schema IV. The concepts presented in Schema IV provided one frame-, 
work for deriving goals and objectives for the training of linkers. 

Each of the three sub-systems in Schien^a IV offered linkers a means 
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SCHEMA IV ' 
A FR/\ML:VVORK FOR ANALYZING AND DERIYING 
TRAINING GOALS FOR LINKERS 



Improving 
Education 



o Systems 



E 



Manaj^t^munt- 
Loadership 
Systems / 

Policy-M^kih^ 
Systems i 



Spanning 
Organizational 
Boundaries; 



Providing, Acquiring 
and Using Knowledge 
Based Products and 
Services 



for improving education. In each system relatively discrete functions were 
'pi.»rfomned. (See Schema V for a detailed listing^of fimctio.ns.) Since one 
strategy for linkers interested in improvement was to make the functions 
within the sub-syste/tis more effective, thv^se functions provided impor- 
fant bases for determining training objectives and content for internal and 
external linkvrs. 

Schema V suggests that there were several differences in the various 
sub-systems which had implications for training. First, the functions per- - 

_Varmed-b>^.pefst>nRe]-in-the-^ 
catit>n, the technologies and theory used to perform system functions^ 
'were dissimilar. Third, the contexts in \vhich the. functions were per- 
formed and, in turn, the personnel invol.<:ed were different ..as wea^ the 

_linidDg3tructures .required. All tht»se dissimilarities .conta.Lned_critexiaJar- — 
designing prt)grams differentiated to linkers' needs in the differing sub- 
systems. Such criteria in the late seventies and eighties were used increas- 
ingly to articulate specialized .training objectives and to select specific 
content related to the objectives. 

As greater understanding about the differencjes developed in the ^ 
1980s and as training was differentiated accordingly, linking became more 
specialized and more effective. To bC sure, training was not toally differen- 
tiated for linkers concerned with improving given functions in th^ various ° 
sub-systems. As both internal and external linkei-s soughT"^^^ 
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they conlTontecf essentially the same philosug.hical, psychological, and 
educational issues in the making of decisitms well as a host of similar 
leadership issues. For example, a , secondary schtn')! teacher concerned 
with using linking strategies to help teache/s in the math department 
become, more jakjillfuUn diagnosing-Iearning -diffictiltics encountered is- 
sues similar to those a principal encountered in using linking strategies to 
improve the management of curriculum anvi instruction in a school. An 

teacher and the principal) confronted similar issues. While the issues 
con trim led were .siimilar and whik their confrontation did result in com- 
rnon learnings for linkers, the applications had somew.hat different mean- • 
ings because of differences in the three jiub- systems. Trainers generally 
recognized the need to produce leaminjs'js which would enable different 
specialists to understand and appreciate*; their respective roles and fijnc- " 
tions. This wai» particularly true in schoc.l districts which undertook, often 
in cooperation ivith external linkers, "whole -system" training for internal 
linkers. 

The Derivation of Goals from General Linker Functions 

. * Schema. IV contains within it another rubric for examining training 
objet:tives, namely, the- three general functiv^ns performed by linkers. 
Those functions focus on the use of knov/ledge, the sj^anning of organiza- 
tional ix)uridaries, and educational impa)vement. Thest* general functions 
were critical ohes both for internal and external linkers, but befgre specific \, 
training objectives, based on these functions are articulated, they need 
further definition. 

Within the three sub- systems toward vy Inch. ligkiuis-co.n Id direr i fheir.^..- 
ef forts (see Schema V), indicators of educational improvement were re-/" 
fleeted in improved system performance or, more specifically, in more 
effective or efficient carrying out of functions within the three sub- 
systems: In this approach, the outcomes sought through sub-system per- 
fonimnXeTouIdTelriaii^ the same, but'the p^'rfomiance of tbe functions to 
produce the outcomes would be changed an'd imp roved The other 
strategy of improvement vyas to change the objectives of the various sub- 
systems.. In this approach there was the iassumption that existing sub- 
systeifn objectives were discrepant with client or societal needs. 

Whether linkers. were concerned more with improving the ends^pr 
the means of education, knowledge of, commitment to, and skill in educa- 
tional and organizational change were required. From those requirements 
in the late seventies a range of goals to guide the training.pf linkers was. 
developed (see Schema VI for one series of goals). These goals were used 
to generate charig^vrelated training content for both internal and external , 
linkers. 'ivv-^:-' ' 
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Linking strategies a\$,o required the ^'Ffective spanning uf organi:(^a- 
tional boundaries. The initial purpiSsi* of stieh" spanning was to increase 
the knowledge-based options available to those eoneerned with improv- 
ing education in given sub-systems as the following illustration suggests/' 
In the early eighties a rjchool sup>erintendent concerned with the attain- 
ment of new policies and more effective desegregation looked beyond the 
-school system she headed to a professor responsible for a desegregation 
center in a near-by university. The initial' purpose was to achieve a larger 
number of knowledge-based options than those immediately available 
within the°schooi system. The professor pR:)vided a range of options and 
later became an external linker to the school system. Throughihe external 
role, the professor helped the school superintendent and other internal 
linkers to get knowledge used and, as a result of a series of activities to 
achieve new policies for the district. 

. There were sorhe dijfferences in Uiundary-spahning for internal and 
external linkers. The direction of initiation differed, for example, as exter- 
nal linkers dir.vcted communications tovvard internal linkers and vice- 
versa. An initial activity uf the internal linker, to take another instance, 
tended to be the search for information and options, while an early activ- 
ity, of the ex.temal linker vvas often that of providing infonnation and 
alternatives. Mo lie fundamentally, ho weyoV, there were more similarities 
in the two boundary-spanning- roles^, than differences. Schema VII sets 
forth a series of /general understandings, attitudes, arid skills required of 
those engaged in boundary-spanning activities. ' ■ 

The third general function of linkers was the acquisition and use of 
ideas, expert services, jresearch findings, descriptions of practice, and 
. other knowledjge-based 'products and services in improvement activities. 
This function tended, to be similar for both internal and external ^linkers. 
SKted in another 'way, linker diffea^nces which seemed marked on first 
examination,'/after caVefulexaminatiori often proved much less significant. 
Thus, internal linkers, as already noted, tended to search for products 
and services/'in initiating improvement activities from sources external to 
school districts. However, internal linkers, after acquiring knowledge, 
had an imf>oi^tant role in transmitting knovV ledge to personnel in given 

/ / ■ . : 

•^In the ItitV 1950s, I dlcott prir starts postulated thruc key functions of the bound iiry spanner: 
mediating relations With. fhOJ^* receiving ah organization's outputs; controlling technical 
units of an organir^tion? linii' procuring facilities or rest>urces for organizational activities. 
(Soe Ta Ico it Pa r si)n s, . "Cc no ra 1 ' r,hVi > ry i n ■ Soc i o Itlgy " in l.eon a rd B room n n d Leon a rd 
Cattrell (Eds.), 5()t70/i)\»i/ Today. New York: B<isic Books. 1959, pp. 3-38.) The third function 
(i.e., priKUring knowledge resources) was emphasized in analyses of the internal linker 
role while^ tHv first function (i.e., mediating relations) received more lattention by those 
examining the external linker role. The second function (i.e., controlling technical units) 
began tojreceive some study In the 1980s within the context of linking agencies. 

3G7 - 
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SCHEMA Vr 

LINKER UNDERSTANDINGS, AITrrUDES, AND SKILLS 
FOR' IMPROVING EDUCATION . 



LINKER UNDERSTANDINGS / 

"Models of change 
Strategies of change 

Barriers to change . . 

Processes of. change . . 

.Effects of change 

Types and ?ttribute/i of innovations 
Levels or stages in/innovation implementation 
Educational and o^fganizational goal-setting 
Planning for charjge 

Organizational development and health 

. LINKER ATTITUDES . ' 

Commitment to educational improvement 

Favorable self-concept and low,, ego- needs 

Tolerance for ambiguity \ • ' 

Positive views toward risk ' 

Acceptance of complexity ^ ^ 

Flexible orientation to problem-solving 

LINKER-SKILLS. ^ 

Helping clients conduct needs' assessments 
Employing data collection and feedback procedures 

Developing support and reinforcement systems ^ " 
Diagnosing 'improvement problems / 
^'Helping clarify group or oTganizational goals 
Fostering a climate for change ^ ,. 
Generating alternative solutions to problems 
Attaining and helping others attain effective planning 
Provoking thougt\t on new alternatives or new perspectives 
Helping identify developmental pcnential in grotips. Individuals and or- 
ganizatjons . 

widens included in Schemo VI were drnvvn from such' vVriiers ^^^.P^-^V^, ^^^^^^'^.J^.'^'J^^'"^^^^ 
Havelock. Ann. LieN-rmnn. Dou^Us Poul. Philip Piele, Phihp Kunkel and Kichard M. 
lijchmuck'. ■' ' o 
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SCHEMA VII» 

i LINKER UNDHRSTANDINGS, ATTITUDES, AND SKILLS IN 
BOUNDARY-SPANNING • 



LINKER UNDERSTANDINGS . 

The HcUuiv of complex orw;aniztitions 
Organizational dependency and inter-dept:*ndency 
Organization-environment relationships 
liiter-organizatio.n communication 

Types and attributes of relevant a|t;encies ^ 
Organizational contact and entry 
Pmblemi; of Ix^undary -spanning 
Tactics of K)undary-s^panning 

^LLNKER ATrn'UDES 

Openness to ideas 
iolerance for diversity 
Acceptance of uncertainty 

Positive pe°rspectives on conflict . . 

Comm i t me n t to a se a rc h for a 1 1 e r n a t i ves 

' LINKER SKILLS . 

Selecting the organization to be spanned 
Gaining entry and acceptance 
Establishing trust relatio^^ -hips 

.Clarifying and negotiating organizational and individual roio'. 
Achieving collaborative endeavors , . 

Managing the "mutual'adaptation" process 
Handling critical aspects of inter-dependence 
Coping with divided loyalties 

. Dealing with conflict ^. ' ' 

"Ideas included in ScHcnic) V'll were drmvn trom suclVu ritet^^ .is C leur^e l-A'ker. I\ui! Hood/ 
Mntthow Mjles, and James Thompson. 

sub-systems and working with them to facilitate effective knowledge use. 
Intthe early stages of interaction external, [linkers tended to specialize in^ 
the transmission of irifonnatiori'^£ib<.)Ut many source? of knowledge-based 
products arid liex^vices of p(Uential use to intenral linkt^rs in various school 
systems. On the-Ci.ther hand, external linkers, in working more intensively 
with internal lingers to improve education continued to gather clinical 
knowledge as \>^'ll as systematic knowledge related to improvement. 
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Thus, while thore were some ditkrcnccs in tho portormancc ot tho. func- 
tion by intemiil and cxlerniil linker's which stemmed from d.iiferin^' con- 
texts and Derspectiws, the ditterences were loss fundamcntai than. they 
oftt'n app arcd at fiist glance. Stiit'ma VIII presents more spt^'citic training 
objfCiives related to the knowledge act) u is it ion and use tunc t ion. 

SCHHMA Vlir' 

UNDHKSlANDINuS; A'lTI l UDliS. AND ■ vII.LS IN USING 
KNOVVLLDC;h-BASLD PRODUCTS A .D ShKVICHS 



" LINKHR UNn»-i:STANDINGS 

Information science concepts 

Scnirces of kninvlcdge and its uses 

Quality control and related professional issues 

Origin and development ot federal and state dissemination 

systems in education 
On-going and emerging sJate and federal improvement programs 
Inventories of human and information p.: -nirv.es 

linker" ATI rruDHS 

Commitment to knov\ ledge utilization as a ineans for improving 
education 

Appreciaticm for diverse ideas arid perspectives 

Motivation to' acquire, new ideas and products 

Positive views about 'applying theory to practice 

P6s i t i \*e* \' i; ^ w s U.) t h o f p rod uce r s a fld u se r s of kn o w le i i ge 

' ■ * IJNKHR SKILLS, 

Responding constructively to new infeirmation 
J<e trie v i n g li se f u I i n f o rm a t io n f ro m a ; vv i d e ra n ge of so u rce s 
Describing and .evaluating for clients relevant products and services 
Linking participants engaged in in prove men t processes with 

pertinent information sources 
Providing technical assistance to those involved in improvvm^'nt 
Arranging the needed.:"mix" qf resourced 

Advancing the learning and development of those seeking improvement 

'Mdft^s iniludrd in Si hi'm«i VIH vvitl* dftuvn fri»m suiih writtTs LiUinnr Ctirtt'r, David 
Cltirk. Ron.ild H.iVL'luck, I\uil floud, ."Jiui S»>m SicN-r. 
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Commonality vs. Uniqueness in Training 

The concepts in Schemas VI, VII, and \'II1, as already implied, p(.)sed 
a major queiition to trainers. and designers in the late seventies: To what 
dc'j;rv:^ ihi)uld training for internal and external linkers be differentiated 
■for the ih»-»v linkv.*r functions, and to what degree should the content, 
provided and the skills developed bc» similar for both groups? Since the. 
level of knov/Iedge development al'H)ut the three functions was still lirii- 
ited even by 1985, the basic content in training programs designed tO'' 
advance unders tandings tended to be similar for both internal and exter- 
nal linkers, even though, the applications of the content differed as the 
organi:^3tie/nal pt rspoctives and con'v^xts of these two type's of linkers 
differed. ^ 

For exr-mpie, those seeking understandings of change found syn- 
theses of kiiow ledge such as the ones dt* veto fed by Douglas Paul and 
Joseph Giacquinta in the latter part of the r:ev'?nties pertinent whether 
they werL' internal or external linkers. Scht>larly papers of this type and 
the many references encompassed in them pro\'ided on-the-job linkers an 
awareness of the different dimensions of chang*\ alterritftive models of 
change, and insight into its processes and effects — among other things. 

Because the contexts in which-- the three functions were performed 
differed U>th for internal and external linkers and because the knowledge 
available- on the linker functions av as general in nature, the applications of 
learnings acquired by linkers' were often distinctive, both with regard to 
understandings and skills. Illustrative differences during the 1980-85 
pori(.)d in the application of relevant concepts can usefully Ix? identified 
even at the risk of over-simplification. Schema IX highlights selected and 
illustrated differences related'to the training of internal and external link- 

Content such as that in Schema FX indicated that the conte. ^ and the. • "\ 
perspi.'ctive of linkers were very imp<.)rtant in determining the c\)ncepts 
chosen for application and tfVe meaning attached to them, /fe differing 
applications of concepts and skills were rnade by external and internal 
linkers, and as they shared the differences with one another, they 
achieved a greater degree of common understandings and greater effec- 
tiveness in wt)rking with one another. 



'"Scv Dou^Kis P.)ul, "C. hiingf I'fdi rsses ihc hlL'mt'nL)ry. Socondtiry, iind Post SL'an)dt)ry 
.l^'Vi;ks of Fiduotion" in this vdIupdl'. Also see Jost-ph Ciincqulntii. "C)r^4ini/,;tion<il Change 
in 5ch(.K)ls 'of Hducatii>n: A Rfview of -SovcmI M(>dels and A^onts for Research" in D. 
Griffiths and D. McCarty.(tds.). The Deattship in Higher Ed tnat ion Danv'illo, Hi.: Interstate 
Printers & PufjJishers 1978. 
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Patterns of Training 

The 1975-85 period was marked by much diversity in the training 
linkers. However, as the nationwide system of traimiiig sk)\\ ly emerged, 
certain patterns in training emerged. In 1975, for example, the typical 
pattern was to offer separate programs for internal and extemai linkers. In 
the late seventies and early eighties, a number of programs served both 
internal and external linkers simultaneously. This mix enabled internal 
I inke rs to u n d e rs ta n d e d uca t io na I i m p ro ve m e n t from t h e ^ pe rs pec t i ve of 
the external linker and vice- versa. Internal and external linkers, in attain- 
ing better understandings of their a'spective roles and resources, canu? to 
see more clearly why they should collaborate and how they could collaU)- 
rate with one another in improvement efforts. Training ses* ion.s them- 
selves frequently stimulated and facilitated cooperative follow-up ac- 
tivities on the part of internal and external linkers. State education agen- 
cies, large :"Cho(^l systems, and institutions of higher educatioi' were im- 
portant leaders in stimulating joint training patterns for internal and ex- 
t'^mal linkers. 

In the mid -seventies, training programs tended to concentrate nior: 
upon providing linkers information on useful training rnaterials and oii 
concepts of linkage. Towards the end of the seventies and eighties, greater 
emphasis was placed upon providing concepts and skills:needed in un- 
dertaking'change processes and, to a lesser degree, on skills and concepts 
needed to perform boundary-spanning roles effectively. Two major- de- 
velopments helped to account for this trend. First; information on training 
materials began to be presented in atalogues,^ inventories, and resource 
banks of various kinds, all of which made it feasible for linkers to acJjuire 
such info'rmation more easily outside training programs. Secondly, as 
teduiSitional organizations were confronted with declining enrollments/ 
stable staffs and scarce resources, those seeking change were faced with 
major challenges. Consequently, the motivation among linkers to have 
greater understanding and skill in change processes grew, and those offer- 
ing programs adapted them to meet the needs perceived by linkers. 

In the seventies, the major emphcisis wns upt)n programs designed 
for those, conc^'med with improving teaching-learning systems^. This em- 
phasis was reinforced by federal legislation in 1975 which supported 
teacher centers. In the late seventies and eighties, an increasing; amourit of 
attention was given to improving management-leadership and policy- 
making syf.:tems. This trend also was supported by the growing need for 
effective lec^dership. More specifically, the positfve or negative roles which 
scnool principals and othei- administrators could play in helping teachers 
improve learning were documented in the 1970s, and the results were 
disseminated widely. One result was that principals participated increas- 
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ingly with tuachors in training programs for lir^kurs ofturoi through 
teacher eunturs. 

The shift toward an increased emphasis on programs concerned with 
improving policy-making systems was clearly centen d in needs tor 
change. State and federal mandates, declining enrollments, retrenchment 
tendencies, desegregation decisions, energy shortages, and many o{4ier 
forces impinged upon school systems, and they in turn, created needs to 
asses? and to change policy. A major challenge which confronted those 
designing pa)grams was to offer learnings which would help improve 
p<.)licy-making in school systems. This required types of content and 
trainers different from those training linker specialists responsible for im- 
proving teaching-learning systems. Much of the content and many of the 
trainers came from policy centers in universities and from non-profit or- 
ganizations specializing in policy studies. 

In 1973, Ronald and Mary Havelock discussed "breadth of goal" al- 
ternatives ix»aring tipon the training of linking agents. Alternatives p<.)sed 
were "specific skill learnings/' skill sets and functions, "whole-role train- 
ing," and "whole-system training." During the 1975-85 pc^riod, the trend 
was to deal with the "whole-role training" option in pre-service pro- 
grams. It was not p^)ssible for linkers to learn all of the skill sets and 
understandings ass^Kiated with a new occupational ►role in ort-kerm, 
in^st;,rvice programs or even in a series of planned sequent^ --service 
programs offered through the nationwide training sysU ' nvever, 
training programs offered through the nationwide systenci v^ery ef- 

fective in dealing with "specific skill learning" and with "s,. 1 : :s and 
functions." Both these alternatives could be dealt with within the context 
of sub-system functions {see Schema V) or the three general functions of 
linkers (see Schema IV). "Skill sets and functions" were more effectively 
dealt with through sequential programs. Through a series of 10 three-day 
training sessions, linkers could increase their competence in many of the 
skills ass4)ciated with the general function of change, for example, as listed 
in Schema VI. The same goal was. also achieved in some cases through 
intensive five-week summer workshops. 

The option of "whole-system training" by 1985 still remained an ideal 
for almost all school districts wnere "whe)le-system" encompassed both 
centrtil and school units. However, an increasing number of school sys- 
tems 'during the 1975-85 period did undertake training directed at organi- 
zational change. However, these efforts, rather thah con'X^ntrating upon 
the total system, tended lo concentrate upon particular divisions within 
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the central units of school districts or on given schools within a district. 

In the late seventies and eighties, a growing number of the trainers 
participating in the system were outstanding linking specialists. All of 
these trainers brought tacit knowledge and clinical insights about linkage 
to the training situation; many brought extensive knowledge of the litera- 
ture on linking. 

Two kinds of teaching team patterns emerged in the eighties. The 
first was a linker team comprised of one internal and one external linker. 
This team operated principally in training sessions which involved both 
internal and external linkers where the focus was on skill learning. An- 
other kind of team serving in a variety of training situations was com- 
prised of a scholar versed in ref^earch and concepts on linkage and an. 
articulate linker skiUed in the technology of linkage. This \atier team con- 
centrated more on ^"developing understandings than skills. Both teams 
noted drew upon additional resources, beyond themselves. A number of 
the intermediate service agencies, for example, involved scholars and 
practitioners from the aVeas of manpower training, health, and welfare as 
they sponsored training sessions directed at issues of. educational policy 
intertwined with other public policy issues. 

As linking became more specialized, , there was a trend toward dis- 
tinguishing between training for generalists and specialists. Generalists in 
external agencies tended to be those-who coordinated a staff performing 
varied and specialized linking functions as, for|example, information pro- 
cessin)j, otg^nnizafidnal entry-arid role negotiation, product diffusion, and 
trainmg. . Internal linkers -serving generalists' roles tended lo be principals, 
leaders in professional associations, departnient heads, superintendents, 
and others who were giving leadership to irriprovement efforts in the 
system in which they worked.'One general set of objectives which guided 
the design of '.i*aining programs for generalists was greater awareness of 
new developments in specializations, new products a/iJ services, and 
new findings about effective linking roles within and across organiza- 
tionaLcontexts. Training for those serving in specialized roles tended to be 
directed increasingly in the 1980s at functional skills and concepts in such^ 
areas as training, product diffusion, and organizational entry and role 
negotiations in ^he case of external linkers and knowledge acquisition, 
training, and implementation in the case of internal linkers. The content 
of such training was inevitably linked with more general content affecting 
all linkers as, for example, new knowledge of educational change proces- 
ses. 
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THE SUPPORT SYSTEM FOR 
TRAINING LINKERS 



As the nationwide system for trniningiinkage rigents developed, a 
series of functions and technologies emerged which were supportive of 
the training system. These helped to nurture and facilitate the growth of 
the nationwide system; significantly, the scope and quality of the func- 
tions and technologies expandt;d in the 1980s. Three general functions, 
ail supportive of the training system, were established during the 1975-85 
period: 

l. Providing leadership to extend and improve the na- 
tionwide training andxsupiport system;^ 

21 Providing funds for training innovations and for re- 
search and development to improve training; 

3. Providing technical assistance to the system's program 
designers and implementers; 

Schema X presents the functions and^ sub-functions of the system to 
support linker training whicK emerged during the 1975-85 period. These 
various functions will be described in more detail as will the agencies 
which participated in the development and performance of particular 
functions and sub-functions. 



The Leadership Function ^ 

Leadership for initiating and developing the nationwide training sys- 
tem, as already noted, had no single locus or expression but was evident 
in all parts of the system's structure, including the federal-state, the in- 
termediary, and the training comp^^nents. A brief summary of leadership 
functions performed in the 1970s is in 6j:der before comments about de- 
velopmi^nts in the '80s are made. 

>^This schema is ad.ipted frt)m PcUila Silver, "Summary, Concltisions. and Recummenda- 
Hons'" in William Dnvis, jack Culbc-rtsDn, and Paula Silver (Eds.), Vw Profi't;<nmal Dmlop- 
mctU of Title I Principai^: Omtcpts. Material, imd Strategic:;, Washington: Kay Litth?john 
Associates, 1977. ^ • ' 
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/ Initiatives to Dcifclop the System. Leaders within the federal-state struc- 
trnre played key roles in helpini; legitimize the nationwide system during 
tne 1975-80 period. Stale and Federal officials did this first by encouraging 
interested organi^cations and their leaders to define and explore the poten- 
• I'ial in the prJjocted system and other suppc^rt for those in federaj-state 
/arcna concerned with legitimizing, interpreting, and obtainirig financial 
/support for the system.' Leaders in the ihtennediary structure also played 
/in^portant roles in helping their respective membi^rs understand and, in 
. I some cases, to test out concepts related to the nationwide system of 
W training. / 
\ Leaders in the training component bf the system also provided im- 
/ pui'tant initiatives. School superintendents, especially in schoql districts 
/ with staff development divisions, were very persuasive in articulating the 
' need for the training of' internal linkers, and they obtained supp<)rt from 
school boards in many cases to increase investments in training. In addi- 
tion,- mjny of them were successful in providing Leaders at the state and 
federal levels support in articulating to legislatures the need for linker 
training and in gaining legislative action to expand the nationwide train- 
ing system. ' . 

F'undiii^ the System. During the 1980-85 period, leaders committed to 
the development of the nationwide system achieved a number of impor- 
tant results, one of which was an increase in the funds available for linker 
training. By 1985, more than half of the states providing funds from their 
own resources tii support linker training. Most were providing funds 
through intermediate service agencies, institutions of higher education, 
and through such newly established structures as educational improve- 
ment centers. A half dozen states provided support for state acc'idemies to 
conductstaff development programs in different regions and for different 
clients. . 

Federal resources for linker training increased during the 1980-85 
period. The amount of "flow-through" dollars provided stcites which 
were ust»d for training increased J n the early '80s. In addition, the funds 
which were made available through teacher center legislation were in- 
creased substantially about the same time.. As noted earlier, new federal 
legislation tt) train external linl^ers was enacted in the early 1980s and 
appropriations to implement the legislation increased annually during the 
1981-85 period. 

As federal and state funds increased, an implicit message was com- 
municated to localities that linker training was. valuable and significant. 
This message encouraged and helped leaders obtain more focal monies to 
train internal linkers. Consequently, in many districts, there \Vas some 
increase in training funds during the 1980-85 period for internal linkers. 
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Co'Oniitiatkm Witftin the fji/s/tv;/. Another expression of leadership, 
especially during the 19^-85 jvriod, was more effective cotirdination of 
training resources and activit.es at 'all levels of educational government, i 
At the federal level, there was a distinct trend, in the early eighties toward 
more effective coordination of /ducation-related pi'ograms generally 
through the Office of the Assistanl Stwrretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This coordination was especially impcirtant fi)r the nationwide 
training system, since a numlx'r of federal agencies provided fin^incial 
support for the system. 

^Coordination of educational programs at the state level was positively 
affected by trends ant^l actions at the federal level, hi addition, there was 
press to coordinate public policies and programs more generally on such 
matters as manpower development unemployment, welfare, education, 
and health. This press not only led to greater coordination of training for 
linkers in education, but also to more systematic coordination of the train- 
ing of public sc-ryahts more generally. 

Coordination of training for linkers was impR)ved in lc<cal schools for . 
two reasons. In the first plac(.-, grt.'ater federal and state coordination 
required greater coordination It^cally, and secondly, as school. ^?ystems 
established staff development divisions/one of their imp)ortant functions 
was to coordinate thc^- various training activities conducted, including 
those involving internal Jinking agents., \ 

As the nationwide system emerged and ai greater coordination was 
effected at the local, state, and federal levels, the need for coordination 
among the different levels of educational government became more ap- 
parent. Consequently, in the early 1980s, leaders in the executive branch 
of the federal government created a coordinating council for the nation- 
wide system. This council was made up of representatives from all levels 
of educational government, from national professional associations and 
other agencies committed to the improvement of education through link- 
ing strategies, from leading citizens' groups, and from agencies actually 
involved in delivering training. This council helped to set directions and 
targets for improving the nationwide system and helped stimulate, the 
system's leflders tu undertake needed improvements. While the work of 
the council proved to be complex, leaders agreed that by 1985 it had 
performed significant leadership functions. 

Providing Support for Improving the System 

As the nationwide system grew, the perceived need for its improve- 
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ment olso i;row.'ConsL'qiKMnly, thivo indjor improwmcnt sli\Ui-i;ics wor.; 
Kunuhod iirtlu' KUr si'watios cillciinini; iMinint; innovations, producing 
rt'ScMrcK tindinj^s and civalin^ mns fVroducls and idoas. Thn-t'' lypi's ut 
federal funds for implemenling these strate^;ies were provided: grants 
fR)m s}.X'cific agencies with capadties t^i. support linker training as, for 
example, the lUuvau of Kdueation for the Handicapped; indirect funding 
in the torni nf /'tlow-throilgli:' doilars/tc, states which, in some instances, 
sup^X)rted linker training; and appropriations from teacher center legisla- 
tion and Ju)i;iT Legislation designed to prepare external linkers. 

State suppo'rt directed nion- at improving education in scho'ol 
sy.stems through training than at producing research, de\ elopment, and 
imiovations in training for national diffusion. However, some state 
monies allocated to intermediate i^ervice agencies, institutions of higher 
education, and related ai;encies were use l for the support of linker train- 
ing. In addition, hmds.appropriated for educational improvement centers 
and related innovations in the eighties weri,; also used to produce tr<iining 
innovation research and development supportive of training. 

institutions of higher education in the seventies and. eighties allo- 
cated an incaMsing amount of their human and financial a* sources 10,7 
support staff development programs in contrast to supporting pre-service'. 
programs for principals, ' teachers and-others. Local school districts in- 
vested largely in the training of personnel through their own staff de- 
velopment program or through offerings by such external organizations 
as the National Academy for School Executives and the National Staff , 
Development Council. 

Athiivhisi friiitm\^ hinovatioHi^. Training innovations emerged in- dif-" 
fea^nt settings as a result of the investments made,>-^ During the 1975-80 
period, for example, the first state" academy for training educators was 
established. Supported and managed at the state level, the academy pro- 
vided training to various leaders, including linkers in different regions of 
the state. By 1985, several states had developed such academies, and some 
served linkers concerned with interrelated public policy issues in tlifferent 
departm^'nts of state government. , 

In the late seventies and eighties a number of universities designed 
pre-service programs for preparing linkers which required on-campus 
study supplemented by Hold ex>c^rience and a year's internship in a link- 
ing agency. These./progr^ims enabled participants to acquire not on-ly a 
wider range of content\ind skills but also greater depth in learning than 



•nhc cnipha«.is in ihv dis^iissioM imnu'dMtuly tolhnvinv; is on tunLticnvil .inJ Mnictiir.il 
innuvntionsm ihr pn.^rjm. Innovations m Irjininv; t»'L'hnolo.i;ii's .nv discussL-d Kit^rin the 
chjptLT. • 1 _ 
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w as pci ss ib le i n i n - so r V iCu p n ) ^ ra m s . T hey a 1 so p ro ci iicu d a cad ru o f 1 i n rs 
who possessed a ran^i/ of new skills and understandings whii h proved 
.,yery useful to linking Agencies in the l^M)-85 j^xTiod, 

Federal agencies Supported collaborative arrangements to produce 
innovations. In the late seventies, for example, grants were milde to sup- 
port collaborative programs for internal linkers through university-school 
system -state education agency partnerships. While this approach to train- 
ing!; was complex and required major Uumdary -spanning efforts, it had 
two major, ad vantages: It enabled trainers to draw up<.in a wide range of^ 
training res()urces in systematic ways, and it facilitated the establishment 
of "third parties" to assist in the attainment of innovations. 

In the late seventies and early eighties, "travelling workshops" were 
packaged to achieve specific training objectives, and these were diffused 
widely by national ass<.iciations and organizations fur use in many states. 
The packages focused upt)n a specific- topic as, for example, role negotia- 
tion by linking agents and could be adapted for use with both internal and 
external linkers. They were also sufficiently standardized to enable train- 
ers to learn to u,se them efficiently. 

As noted earlier, in the early 198Gs, a variety of programs which were 
dia»cted at the joint training of internal and external linkers emerged; 
Institutions of higher education in a number of instances were successful 
in designing programs for internal and external linkers, as were some 
directors of staff development in large city school districts and leaders in 
selected state education agencies, A major dynamic for ItQming in these 
vvorkshops stemmed from the interaction of internal linkers and external 
linkers who shared difft^rent perspectives and possessed diffl'rent expc^ri- 
ence bases, 

Proiificin;^ Rcscanli, The strategy of research support was carried out 
Iar)5ely by professor's and their graduate students from various disciplines 
in higher education institutions. Research not only illuminated aspects of 
teaching, management, and jx)licy-making systems, but it also shecf light 
on a range of questionJ^ bearing ufxin linkage processes. Only a few 
illustrations can be offered at this pxiint, 

In the late. W70s, almost no studies had been done directed at the 
internal dynamics of linking. agencies, including the key variables which 
affected linker productivity and morale in these organizations. This area 
of study attracted a number of investigators in the 1980s, Studies of this 
type were especially important to.those who had respK)nsibilities.for man- 
aging and leading linking agencies, 

A question which c'ontinued to intrigue scholars and leaders during 
the 1980-85 period was the degree to which the performance of internal 
and external linkers was similar and the degree to which it was different: 
Both survey research and theoretically-guided inquiry unfolded on this 
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sub)LVt. Tho findings h.ui important implkcitions n^t only tor ti\unii\i; but 
for thi' dL'Vi'lopniont ol prodiu ts 'to siipfX)rt thi' traininv; ot intiTiKil jnd 

As nunc iitU'iUion w.is diuvtoil towjiil ihc tiMininv; ot liniviTS. qiu'S- 
tions tirosc jLx>ut thi' avi iiitnu'nt jnd soli'Ltion ot iiuiividiuils to ciMcv this 
field of endtMVor. CritiTij ot oftivtivriu'ss js tliL'y n^kiti'd to linkii^L* bo- 
CiimL» n sdliont quo'stitju. '.YUc iiucstion wcis iMisL'd not only lor its irnplidi- 
tions for rL^cruitniL'nt dnd si'k'rtion but .ilso for tho pLTt'ormcinco vippr.usal 
of linkers .ind the definition of linker trjinini; needs. Both k)i;K\il .iPvilyses 
of effectiveness dnd studies to test theoretiCciHy derived eriterij were pro- 
duced. ' 

hi (he eighties, ii numbt'r of studies were conducted to exiimine reUi- 
tionships bi.'lween the technitMl units of linking iigencies and defined 
iisptjcts of their environments. For example, the relationship K'tween 
infomiation services of an agency and the client.s thi* system served was 
investijL;ated. The results of such inquiries be^an to illuminate ways agen- 
cies exercised control over the functioning of technical units, i;iven 
sf-vcified demanefs and op[.^)rtunilies in the environment. Such research 
als<.> bc'^in to shed li^ht on organizational ^md environmental relation- 
ships and the lx)undary-spannin^ behavior of linkers.. 

Crcatifi^ Nciv Products. More funds were nvailable for development , 
than f')r research, although they were still limited. National intermediary 
organizations whose memk.'r units had developmental capabilities played 
an imi-Tortant role in creating new products to sup[.>)rt training. For 
example, the Center for Development and Research (CHDaR) and its 
momLx'rs joined together to create cooperatively a range of training mate- 
rials to supf.x)rt the nationwide system lor linkers. Another illustration 
was the American Hducational Research Association \N'hicb\ in coo[.xva- 
tion with its membership, produced developmental .support ft>r the 
nationwide system. Universities and other organizations with develop- 
mental capacities also produced a multiplicity of im['K>rtant pa>ducts to 
support training. On\y a few illustrations of [.X'rtinent devek^pment car* 
be offered at this ^-H^nt. 

Through the encouragement of tliL- National Institute of l-.ducation 
and a numlvr ot regkmal educational laboratories and research deveK)p- 
ment centers, a catak>g (I.iiuaitiofuil Di^^cniiiiatioit ami Liukin^^ .A!>^t'ftt Soiinr 
BiH)k) was developed- in the latter part of the seventies, i'his and -others 
which foHowed contained information supportive of those designing and 
implementing programs for linkers. As inventories of training materials 
were devek>ped. gretiter attention was given to the attainment of more 
comprehensive and user-Dnented systems for classif\'ing those materials. 

Another innovatk)n which emerged in t.he late seventies was a prod- 
uct called human, resource banks which suppi^rted linkers, linking agen- 
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cies, and, linker trainers. With thv* complexity improvement activities 
and the need for expertise of various kinds, systematic and easily accessi- 
ble information on human resources related to defiui^d training* needs 
proved useful to leaders in Uie system. Although pn^blems were encoun- 
tered in opc'rationali/ing and using these data banks, they provided in- 
fonnation on a wide range of p<.)tentiiil talent and expertise for designers 
and trainers. 

In the seventies, needs assessment procedures tended to be based 
upon the perceptions of linkers and those resptmsible iov training linkers. 
However, in the late seventies and eighties, more si^phisticated ap- 
proaches to the evaluation of training needs developed as a support to the* 
training system. These included j.-HjrformaiVje appraisal based upon job 
analyses, the identification of discrepancies between organizational objec- 
tives and {X'rfomiance, normative forecasting, theory-based miKiels, and 
trenfi analysis. 

Still another kind of product to supfxirt the nationwide system was 
new training materials^, Many of these training materials were reality- 
oriented (e.g., cases, simulations and films) and were designed to facili- 
tate skill learning and to offer knowledge application exercises. Other 
materials more conceptual in nature ranged from'bibliographies to syn- 
theses of infoimation on exemplary practices and syntheses of knowledge 
on salient aspects of practice. 

In the eiirly 1980s, video-tape became prominent as the .medium for 
communicating exemplary practice. The capaci*^y of this medium fiir cap- 
turing and diffusing exemplary p^ractice inexpensively made it an impor- 
tant support in linker training. Some of the tapes presented 'sequenced 
learning e:<periences. For example, one pattern involved first a trigger 
tapi? simulating a problem; second, a tape depicting an exemplary^practice 
rtilated to the problem; and, third, a tape discussing the concepts shaping 
the exemplary practice. 

Recently, tvvo.additionai technologies be'gan to be used in the training 
c)f linkers. The first of these was communication satellites, able to reach 
large numbers of individu;Tls in specified regions of the country. Certain 
universities developed the capability to utilize communication satellites in" 
training and acquired the necessary equipment to do so.'-TJiis approach 
proved to be cost-effectivei because of the large number of individuals who 
could be reached. 

• A second technology wa" the video-disc. In the late iy70s, a number ' 
of universities cooperated to' test out the use of video-discs in transmitting 
ideas and inforfnation iri training. This technology tended to be used 
initially in large urban settings where it proved to be effective, especially 
with small gn^ups of various kinds. Later, it was diffused for use in 
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suburban and rural areas and had Kvn used in .varied settings for the 
training of linkOrs by 19B3. ' 

To sum up, leaders in the late seventies and- eighties, increasingly 
agreed that the emergent nati^>n\vide system'''needed to be improved 
through pmgrnms of rt^soarch, development, and training innovations. 
Limited resources were made.availabli' from various levels of educational 
development t(D fund these programs. The result was research findings, 
varied products, and a range of training innovations v^hieh impacted 
positively upon the natk>n\vide sj'stem in the late seventies and eighties 

Providing Technical Assistance to 
Support Training Programs 

As the nationwide system emerged and as training innovations, re- 
search findings, and development products were achieved, the demand 
for technical assistance to support the training of internal and .external 
linking agents* increased. The response to the request fpr technical assis- 
tance was provided partly by training units working with other units and 
partly by intermediary organizations \vith special links to trainers of link- 
ers. As noted earlier, intermediary agencies were in direct contact with 
linkers through individual memblTships in some cases and through in- 
stitutional membership in others. The National Academy of School Execu- 
tives, for example, had unique channels for reaching individual school 
superintendents practicir>g or desiring to practice linkage strategies in. 
change, and such organizations as the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education with institutional membership w'-ere able to reach a 
range of linkers in their member institutions. 

Intermediary agencies were uniquely equipped to monitor the de- 
.velopment of resources nationwide, to organize information on resources 
and to "disseminate results to linkei- trainers and linkers through annual 
conferences, special seminars or workshops, and a variety of wriften and 
aucliovisuai media. As linker trainers in school systems, intermo'diate ser- 
vice agencies, institutions of higher education, and cooperatives of vari- 
ous kinds acquired information and knowledge-based products and ser- 
vices, and skills in their use, they utilized the information and skills in a 
variety of internal or external technical assistance activities. 

Other kinds of technical assistance were also provided the educa- 
tional community as, .for example, the facilitation of personnel exchange 
for staff development purpc)ses. In the eariy eighties, the trend to facilitate 
. exchange between internal and extern ' linkers in linking agencies de- 
veloped. Internal linkers, by spending time in external Unking agencies 
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iiajiiiri'il in »\ ii'Lilivi'ly ottKiiMil nitUiiuM', inforiiuliop on »\ wiiK' r.ini;i» til 
k'no\vlL'd^;r-L\im'il pnu.liicls jiui sorvii^'s a»li'vanl lo m IiopI ini|Movi»nuMil. 
I'Xlonuil linkers, In s^xMuliiiv; tinu' in si IhujI ss stiwiis on v»m luinY;i» .u - 
MngL'niunls, jajuiri'J rlini'\il knowK'il^i* on prohliMns ot I'LluititioiMl im- 
provfnu'nl rvkili'J to poliiv-nukiii^, tiMi hinv;, »uul nuin»i.i;i'inrnt, M ol 
wluch inLTLMsc'J IIumt i Dnipi'li'm i' tUul thr lonifX'liMU i* tluMi" ii^iMu ii'S. 

Summary 

During llu* lMh3-S3 fvriuJ, j ruilionwidi' sysUMn [or, llu- (Mining ot' 
linkers I'nior^od. Uy Hu* niijor oKmiumiIs »uuI funclions ot llic syslL'hi 
wja* ivltilivvly i Ilmt. TIk' ki'y I'k'riUMits wuro" found in ti [VdiTji-sLik' 
slriicUirc involving liMdiTs from holh ihi' cNcculivL' ,nid lo^iskUivL' 
branihus ot ^owrgnR'nl; j Irjinin^ struLturt' ivsponsihlc tor di'livorin^ 
Iciimin^s lo link in v; .i^L'nls; .ind an inti^rmediary struct u re madu up of 
organi/alions u ilh .^|.x'cial n'sponsibilitics tor disseminating information 
and providing training to thosi' vvitli major ri'sponsibilitics for training 
linkers. 

During the 1^73-83 |.x*rioi3/a system to sup|X)rt the nationwide train- 
ing system emerged. This system was based ufx-n the functions of re- 
search, development, and training innovations. Technical assistance and 
dissemination systems wea» also created tc. com.municate information and 
to f*icilitate the use of .ne\s- products, services, training innovations, »ind 
research findings to improve for linkers and trainers of linkers. In 1^85, 
tK)th the nationwide system and its support system are firmly in place. 
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